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8 ROM Oxford I took the road to London by 
Henley; the ſoil various for ſeveral miles, 
| confiſling both of clay, ſand; gravel, and 
| NE loam. At Benſington it is alſo of ſeveral 
ſorts, as gravel, ſand, ſtrong clay, and what 
they call a marne, that is, between chalk and clay. 
The open fields lett from 115. to 15s. acre; in- 
Cloſed from 20-5. to 40s. Farms riſe from 40. to 
1400 J. a year. 


The courſes are, 
1 © 7 3 Beans 
2. Wheat 4. Barley. | 
o, 8 
1. Turneps 4. Beans 
2. Barley 7 1 Boney 
3. Wheat 6. Clover. 
: Likewiſe, | 
1. Turneps 4. Wheat 
1 Barley 5. Tutneps 
Clover 6. Wheat 


They plough three or four times for wheat, ſow 
two buſhels, the time extremely various, from july 
to candlemas : Several farmers have of late — 
gained very fine crops from ſpring ſown wheat. The 
average produce they reckon at three quarters and a 


half. For barley they ſtir twice or thrice, fow two 


Vot. IV. 7 B buſhels 


2, A SIX MONTHS TOUR. 
duſhels and a half in march, and calculate four quar- 
ters the mean produce. For oats they plough but 
once, fow the ſame quantity ef barley, and gain 
upon a medium fix quarters and.a half; twelve 
quarters have been known more than once from 
one acre. * | | | 

They give but one earth for beans, ſow two buſh- 
el, dibblę them in by a line in rows twenty inches 
alunder 4 hoe them twice, and ſometimes hand 
weed them. The ſetting is 45. an acre; the hoeing 
45. a time; and the weeding 3s. The average pro- 
duce five quarters. They likewiſe plough but once 
for peaſe, dibble them in the ſame manner as beans, 
one buſhel and three quarters per acre, hoe twice, 
and weed if neceſſary; the mean crop faur quarters. 
Rye they ſow on one plouhging on a wheat ſtubble, 
not for a crop of the grain, but to mow green for 
cattle, and allo to feed ſheep in the ſpring. 
For turneps they plough from twice to five times, 
as it happens; hoe them once or twice, as neceſſary, 
and reckan the average value at 2 J. 10 5. an. acreꝰ; 
uſe them for ſheep. | 

Clover they ſow with barley or oats ; mow it once, 
and get two tons of hay at an average. 
| Tares they ſow for mowing green: they feed 
horſes in the itable with them, and tether bullocks on 
them; they fatten greatly. | 

Chalk is their principal manure; they lay forty 
three-horſe cart loads on an acre, which coſt 4 J. 
They dig often twenty yards deep before they come 
to it: It is of an hard nature, but laſts good for 
twelve years; they find it anſwers beſt on cold clay 
ſoils. | 

Rags they have from London at 5s. 6 d. the hun- 
dred weight; eight hundred is ſufficient for an acre; 
they laſt about three or four years, and are beſt on 


gravelly ſoils. 


Malt · duſt they alſo uſe; lay 
acre, at 35s. 6d. a lack, S 
f af FANBOY! Th 
| 1 10 1 
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They give 3 d. a buſhel for coal aſhes at Oxford, 
and then have the expence of carriage. | 

Good graſs letts from 405. to 3 J. It is chiefly ap- 
plied to dairying: one acre will carry a cow 1. 
the ſummer. They manure: the paſtures well wi 
dung and mold, and ditch-ſtuff, mixed together, 
and ſoap aſhes. hs | 

The breed of cattle the long horned ; the oxen fat 
to ſixty ſcore. . | 

Hogs fat in common to thirty ſcore; Mr. Sellwood, 
in this neighbourhood, fatted one to fifty-ſeven ſcore, 
which is certainly an aſtoniſning weight. 

They reckon the product of a cow at 7. 73. The 
winter food is hay, of which they eat an acre and 
balf. Ten the proper number for a dairy-maid. 

The flocks of ſheep riſe from an hundred to a 
thouſand; the profit 205. a head, with folding: 
Some farmers I-converſed with valued the folding at 
3d. a night per ſcore; others at 4 d. and 6 d. Some 


aſſerted it was a cheaper manure at 8d, than many 


uſed in that country. They give them ſtraw till 
bag then hay and turneps. The average fleece 


In their tillage they reckon five horſes neceſſary for 
an hundred acres of arable clay land, and. three for 
as much light land. In the firſt they uſe five in a 
plough, in the latter only two. In the ſehr ſoils they 
do an acreand half aday, and in the clay three quar- 
ters of an acre, or an acre, 

The annual expence of a horſe they calculate at 107. 

Their ſtubbles for a fallow they do not break up 
till after ſpring ſowing. In clay they ſtir three inches 
deep, in light ſoils four. The price of ploughing 6 5. 
an acre. | | 
I hire of a cart, three horſes, and driver 7 -. 
a day 

Great quantities of ſtraw cut into chaff. — 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they calculate 
that 300 ll. are ſufficient for one hundred pounds a year. 

B 2 Lands 
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Land ſells at thirty years purchaſe. 
. Tythes generally compounded 3 g. an acre round. 
Poor rates 25. in the pound; the employment 


chiefly pilfering and idleneſs; but all drink tea, and 


many have their hot'rolls with it. 
The following are the „ of ſeveral farms 
in this neighbourhood : _ 


2000 acres, all arable 8 boys 
A 1450 rent. © 5 maids. | £11 0 
_ © 4O horſes (worth 20 labourers - 
23831. each) 10 waggons 
S8 young cattle 10 cart? 
7⁰⁰ er 4 ro ploughs. 
1) men tet | | 
Another, he 5 
600 acres in all 4 men 
50 grass 3 boys 
550 arable 38383 maids | 
L. 525 rent J labourers : - 
16 horſes 4 Waggons 
20 cows _ 6 carts 
* ſneep z ploughs. 
Another, | | 
43560 acres in all à men 
_. go graſs 2 boys 
410 arable 3 maids 
L. 400 rent 6 labourers 
13 horſes 4 waggons 
20 cows | 4 carts 
* * young cattle : 4 ploughs. 
200 ſheep. | 
| Another 1 
300 acres in all 4 men 
30 graſs 2 maids 
270 arable © 10 labourers 
L. 200 rent 6 waggons 
14 horſes 6 carte 
21 cows 8 Dee 
200 ſheep Another, 


1 * Hed  _ hand head 


EE TBE ERO KNIW.12 1 _ @<- 
Another, 3 5 1 
60 acres in all 5 cows 
5 graſs 1 boy. 
55 arabe I labourer 
L. 46 rent 2 carts 
* horſes 1 plough. 
7 WM C) TL I ©. %# 
| * A B O. 0 R. | 
In harveſt, 40s. for a month, and Wed. \ S199 b * 
In hay time, 1 5. a day, and beer. 3 1 1 
Inwinter, 15. and beer. | 2 Joo] | 
Reaping wheat, 65. 0130 K 
—— beans, 4s. 6 183 K 
Mowing barley, 1s. 24. 1100 1 
oats, 15. 2 d. ö a + ily ' 
— — graſs, 1s. 8 d. 301870 | 
Hoeing turneps, 5 s. '221b1s9 (| 
—— beans, 45. | g 1 
Ditching, 6 d. a perch, _+ „ 36557 be ahnt li 
Threſhing wheat, 2 5. a. quarter. os „8 N „ i 
— barley, 1s. ND ig LO) Ä» 6 
oats, 10d. W 
beans 10# ARR? ht [| 
Amount of a year's earnings, 22. Dr nfl 1 
Firſt man's wages, 10 J. 105. rest 
Next ditto, 8 J n 80 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 1 J. z 5 s, to 24 AA 
Dairy maids, 3 J. 10s. * "aL 17 07:h01 *. | 
Other ditto, 21. to 2 J. 10 f. \ e iſ 
Women per day in hay time, 6 d. and * 
Picking ſtones in winter, 6 d., id 155 64 a belt ll; 
twenty buſhels. , STI bas Aalick 1 -MITR'L . | 
Value of a man's board, maſhing, and lodging, 10 1. {1 
IMPLEMENT 5, _— | 
A „ 1 N 03 15 3 O1 1 
A cart, f F. At OO. e od 1 
A plough, Sits: 12 yl! Hoy N53 03; 109101 I 1 
A hare 30 \- alot Yall 602 1091 1 1 vortganan I 
eTRIY O xs 10 flint hats 2 Hel :! 8 rol , OY | 
F || 
1 
. | | 
'F 
| 
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A roller, 3 J. to 6]. 

A ſeythe, 35.69. 

A ſpade, 3s. 9 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 8 d. to 1 4. 
Shoeing, 15. 8 d. 


PROVISIONS, 2 
Wheaten bread, belt 1 1 4 

Cheeſe, 4 4. 

Butter, 6 d. whey 

Beef, 3 d. 

Mutton, 3: d. 

Veal, 3 d. 

Pork, 4 d. 

Milk, 1 4 int, 

Potatoes, 64 F 

Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 7 d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 30 5. = rn 
firing, 20s. to go 2“. diele 
— — tools, 23. 6 d. LL © $544 « 


BUILD 1 N 6. 
Bricks, 18 5. Per — 52 
Tiles, 18 5. 88 
Oak timber, 25. | 7” 
Aſh, 15s. 34. | g 
Elm, 10 d. to 15. 75 
Maſon per day, 20 4. | & 07*.Y'S 
Carpenter, 20 3 t, Lott * b 4A avg 
Thatther, 15 64 ch "RP ra itt oil 
Farm-houſes, of brick and fone, and tits. * 


In the pariſni of Wen are, 34 
CHE iii 1661 "hors 
8 farms 1900 tows s | 
150 acres of common  1500-lheep bv f. 
60 labourers . 1800 rent. 


I forgot to tell you, that they cultivate ſxinfoine- 
hereabbuts, on the light chalky ſoils: They ſow a 
ſack an acre: It laſts good for ky 6 or ſixteen > 

b 
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It is always mown once every year; yielding, on an 
average, from 530 cut. to three tons per acre: . The 
ſecond crop is fed off with lambs, after they are taken 
from the ewes: When it is broke up it is for turneps. 

Paſling Benſington four or five miles, land, I found, 

- lett at from 125. 10 26 5. an acre; and farms from 

501. to 200 J. a year 

About Henley on Themes the ſoil is gravelly chalk, 
light loams, and clay. Letts from 10% to 0. an 
acre ; average 175. | 

Farms from 401. to 100 l. year. 

Their courſes, | 


45 Turneps 5. Barley 

2. Barley 6. Peaſe 
„%% ene 

4. Wheat 

Ig 

1. Fallow 3. Barley 

2. Wheat 4. Peaſe, or oats. 
The average crops are, N 1 


Of wheat, three quarters 
Of barley, three 
Of oats, three. 

Turneps they hoe once, and reckon the average 
value at 3 /. 

The product of a cow they calcaiata db noi 

The chief manure is chalk ; they lay fifteen three- 
horſe cart loads ger acre, which coſts 84 4 
Flocks of ſneep 100 to 150. 

In their tillage they reckon ſin hoeſes acetffary: for 
the management of fifty acres of arable land. They 
uſe four in a plough, and do an acre ann * that 
price from 5s. to 75. 6d. A. 

Poor rates 15. 64. in the pound. 

The following are Ay" of farms. 


60 acres in all 8 horſes 

40 arable 6 cows 

20 graſs 15 ſheep Las 
: J. 50 rent 5 young cattle. = 


and B 4 | men 
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2 men 1 maid $021 al 3: 
IN 7 | 25143 K — U 
6 "Anethes, 2 hi a Gor 4991 
100 acres in all za 2 ung beaſts {1 mon? 

70 arable = 3 ſneep 364 
30 graſs 208 ie men: ent 28 1101 
£ 84 rent 1 hoye7 £4 005 01 Yor 
Mig ese 11 mai!!! 
AIS c-. 2 labourers. 
hy, eee LF 9515783 ; 9338 
"Another, OS 1G 21711R'% 

40 acres in all g borſes 

10 gras 4 co ws 

30 arable e 2 young cattle = 
1 gent 288 1 boy. ? 2 


L A * OUR. 

7 209 < 
In harveſt; 2s. and beer. 1351 // 8 
In hay time, 15. 6d. and ditto. 29012 2g019% 231 
In winter, 1s. and ditto. '. oo nl 2 
Reaping, 55. to 105. „ wid. yolicd IC 
— barley, 15. to 15. 64. 39103 2720 10 
n 08s +212 od yori hom IT 
—— —-CGraſs, 15. 64. \ » 18 Sulgv 
Hoeing ines .. 109 & fo % of Þ 
Ditching, 6d; a pere 
Dn e 15. . n Shot 
In hay time, 64d. and _ 1 C3 OOL GSSHH ol 
Firſt' man's wages, SI n port 8 woo of 
Next'dittd;' ; L to l. Win lo megangrn ads 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 2 Aanolq = di no Shy 
Deiry maids, 4]. 5 a 71271 ooiiq 
Other ditto, 3. beg er 805 a1 11,2004 


we BY 
C2 M3385 ks? & Al w 14 | 


PROVISION W@s 0d 


Bread, wheaten, 14. „ 2 > OS: 
denz * 21y0y > | 10 NN 


4 
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15 ada , 184 2001 F W7T ? 

Beef, 31 d. 280 lang: or 

Mutton, n 1 

Veal, 34 d. 2708. $ 

Pork, 4d. a 1 

Bacon, $2 37756 GS 
Candles, 74. e 

Soap, 7d. 2 8 

Labourer's houſe rent, 40s. to 50s. 
firing, 40s. 
tools, 75s. 6d. to 10s. 

Between Henley and Maidenhead land letts from 
75. 6d. to 205. an ae. * riſe from 40l. to 2 
a year. i 

About the: latter te town the foil is either clay, or a 
good loam, and -letis at 20s. an acre on an average. 
— from 501. to en a reve A common courſe 

ere. 
1, Fallow © . 4. peaſs 3123 072 
2. Wheat on 5. Wheat " Qs Ob 
3. Barley en: i 6. Barley. 

Very little fallowingy they run often cight ord 
crops to a fallow. The average produse. | 

Of wheat, three quarters and a half, 
Of barley, four, ay rea 


* 
- 


Of oats, five, lis ai 22398 cot . 
Olk peaſe, — a half. . etarg os 
Their turneps:thby hoe once or twice, and reckon 
the average value ar 3s. . 91 A. A 
The produet ofialgow they calculate Tl. 105. 
The flocks of ſheep riſe to 500. & WC | 
* They uſe four horſes in a plough, and dos an acre, 1 
or an acre and a half u day: The price gs. and depth 1 


about five inches, 5 

The employment of the poor women and children 

is a little ſpinning, but much lace yoke at which 
rom 


the women earn 104, Or I J. a hay. 6 girls m4 d. 0 
6 d. | | 2 07-$8 +0 , 8 
17 i oy 21? b 
ly wo 


» 
bl ry 
I T - Paz — — — py - 
a — 4 — 
rr 
ä—ZDGñ—) —UU— 2 RAS — . * 
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420 acres in all 
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The following particulars of farms in this neigh- 
bourhood will ſhew the general ceconomy of it. 


260 arable 


60 graſs * 


1. 400 rent 


18 horſes 


2 cows 
400 ſheep 


300 acres in all 
250 arable 


50 graſs 
L. 280 rent 
13 horſes 


8 cows. * 
4 young 4 
Another, 
200 acres in all 


40 graſs 
160 arable 


. < 200 I 


100 acres in all 


In harveſt, 14. 6d. and board. 0 70 


ent 


i 8 
Another, 


4 men 


3 boys 


1 maid 


8 labourers 


3 waggons 
3 carts 


plou gs. 


200 ſheep 
2 men 


2 maids 


6 labourers 


50 ſheep 


In bay time, 15. Gd. and beer. 


In winter, 14. and beer. 
Reaping, 65. 64. to 75. 
Mowing barley, 15. 


1 
4 ” ? SY * 
s $ \ } 


ty S boys 
1 madd 
. 

Another, * ü 
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Mowing ditto, and cocking, 25. 
oats, ditto, 
grass, ts. 6d. to 25. 
Cutting peaſe, 25s. 6 d. 


Hoeing turneps, 5 5. 

Ditching, 4 d. q 

Firſt man, 7 J. 75. 

Second ditto, 5 l. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 40 5. 

Dairy maids, 4. 

Other ditto, 3 J. to 3 J. 10s. 
Women per day in harveſt, 1 5. and beer. 
In hay time, 8 d. 


In winter, 64. 


PROVISIONS, &c. 


Bread wheaten, 9h. 114 
Cheeſe, 44d. 
Butter, 7d. 
Beef, 3d. 
Marton, Hd £1016! 
Veal, 4d. | Og 
Pork, 4 d. nkrrt. 1 is 
Bacon, 61d. d 1 
Milk, 3 per Hats 
Potatoes, 6 J. 
Candles, 7 d. 
Labourer's houſe rent, 40 l. to 3 J. 
firing, = 105. 
tools. 5 
About Colnbrock * Salt-bill land letts on an ave- 
rage at 205. an acre; farms from 401. to 100 l. a 
car. 
At Harmondſworth the ſoil is gravel and loam ; 


the rent 20s: Farms from 40 l. to 200 a ow. 
The average of 


CYOPS, 
Of wheat, two Ja and a half 
he 1. four. \ of 
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Of beans, four and a half, ſet in rows and hood.” 

Of peaſe, two. - 

Turneps they hoe once, reckon the average value 
at 40s. an acre. 

Good graſs letts at 30 s. An n ſummer feed: 
5 They product of a cow they calculate at 

105. ELN. i 11 

They are attentive to the enriching 1 undd by 
manure from London, and alſo fold all their: ſheep, 
the profit per head of which animal they, calculate: at 
129. 1 b 1511100 

In their tillage they oh tour Bader in a ploughs do 
an acre and a half a day, ſtirring about four inches 
deep. The price 5 5. 64. an acre. 

Fallows are ſcarcely known; my keep the lead i in 


160 acres in all de e i 
30 graſs 2 men 
10 arable basal N An 2 bens % 
ſo igorent \ 04. mo! az mids; 
10 COWS 5 labourers 1897 
« £215Hi young cattle a ict "of Aye 2A 
er d ogg of © Anorthes, emi + of 51 99; 
90 acres in all 5 cows ; 9221579 HI 
10 graſs Ale F go rent ren 1 (3 
70 arable 30 ſheep! pp 
: 1 man 


good heart, and always crop. ng 
The following is a common KA here: i 
1. Turneps g. Peaſe 58314 
2. Barley 6. Wheat 85 89 
3. Beans 7. Barlex nuf 
4. Wheat Nos tool 
The following particulars of farms will Arias the 
generab ceconomy : hb V 
100 acres all arable 1. man N A 1 90 
L. 90 rent > boy © v0 nord 
8 horſes Lad 1:7 wigs HH) 
6 cows _. 3 labourers. 82015041 
100 ſheep · | Ver bas 
Another, i 01d 
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1 10 maid 
1 boy 2 labourers 
Nin Another, - 
. 40 acres in all 8 cos 
5 graſs, _ 20 ſheep 
35 arable. o ol ws 
11 45 rent 1 


LABOUR, Ge. 


In barveſt, 2 5. and beer. | v3 
In hay time, 1 s. 4 4. and beer. if 
In winter, 1 5. and ditto. | 
Reaping wheat, 6s. to 105. 5 
Mowing barley, Is. to 2. 1501 wel 
| peaſe, 2 5. | Nu 
— gals, 25. : 1 
Ditching, 4 d. to 6 d. * N 
- Hoeing turneps, 5 s. 

Firſt man's wages, 9/. to 101. 

Second ditto, 7 J. 

Boy of ten or twelve years, 3 J. 
Maids, 3 J. to 31. 105. 

Women per day in harveſt, 1 s. and board. 

In hay time, 8 d. and beer. 


b PROVISIONS, Ge 
Bread, 12d. 
Cheeſe, 4 d. 

Butter, J ]. 

Beef, 34d. 

Mutton, 34d. 

Pork, 4 d. 

Veal, 4 d. 

Bacon, _ | 

Milk, 3 2 d. per pint. * 
Potatoes, 4 d. I 
Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 64d. 

Labourer's houſe rent, 31 to 41. 10s. 

Labourer's 
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Labourer's firing, —turf, and labour. 

tools, 7.5. 64. 

| "Who came among the gardens at Hammerſmith 
I repeated my enquiries among the gardeners, that I 
might gain ſome iuſight in that perfection of culture. 
Good nurſery land letts there from 2 J. to 4 J. in 


owe. and to 6]. if walled, The nurſeries riſe 


om five to fifty acres. One of twenty: acres will 


_ employ from eight to ten hands conſtantly, at 10. 


64. a week in ſummer, and 9s. in winter. They 
never uſe any dung, reckoning it poiſon. 
The kitchen gardens lett, on an average, at 3 l. an 


acre: One of twenty acres will employ-all the year 


four men if ploughed ; and if dug eight, at 10s. 
6 d. a week the year round. Likewiſe four wo- 


men in winter, and twenty in ſummer, at 5s. a 


week the year round. 
Their carrots they grow on ſtuff as. well as light 
land ; hoe them three times. with a five inch hoe; 
coſts 10 J. a hoeing per acre. 

Parſnips they hoe twice, to the diſtance of fourteen 
inches; coſts 10 5. a hoeing. Of this root the pro- 


duct is very ſeldom ſo large as of carrots. 


Onions they hoe three times, at the expence of 4. 
an acre. 

Turneps they hoe twice with ſeven inch hoes: 

N. B. They do not want them to grow . 
) Coſts 105. the hoeings. 

Potatoes they hoe to fourteen inches every way, at 
twice, which coſts 3 5. 6 4 a time. 

The white Dutch cabbage they reckon the largeſt, | 
but froſts will kill it. Quere, therefore, why. not-cul- 
tivate in the field; to come in before the other forts 
are ready, for a ſucceſſion all winter. 

At Kenſington I came again among ſome farmers. 


Their ſoil is various, clay, ſand, and gravel ; letts in 


farms at 21. an acre on an average. Farms from 
50 J. to 4001. a year. Their nur are extremely 
APE * various ; 
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various; among others they uſe the following. — Scarce 
any fallowing. | 
1; Peaſe, for market, 3. Wheat 
got ot off time 0 4. Horſe - beans 
| 5, Wheat. 


Ang 5 + 
1. Beans, for market, 3. Wheat 
off time enough for 4. Horſe-beans 
2. Turneps 5. Wheat. 
„ EL, 
1. Peaſe or Beans, for . 3. Wheat 
market, off in time 4. Tares 


2. Turnepßs 


for 5. Horſe-beans 
2. Turneps 6. Wheat. 
Another, 
1. Peaſe or Beans as be- 4. Oats 
fore 5. Horſe-beans . 
2. Turneps 6. Wheat. | 5 
3. Wheat 
Another, 
1. Peaſe as before g. Barley 
2. Turneps 6. Clover and rye grals g 
3. Tares for two years. 
4. Potatoes 


They plough three times for wheat; ſow two buſh- 


cls and a peck, and reap fix quarters. For barley 


they ſtir twice, and gain eight quarters. For beats 


they alſo give but one ploughing, dibble them in 


rows, hand hoe them thoroughly, and gain fix quar- 
ters. For turneps they plough once or twice, hoe 

them twice, at the expence of 5 5s. an acre each hoe- 
ing, and reckon the value at 61. 10s. or 7 J. on the 
ground. 

For potatoes the dung well and: plongh ; ſet them 
in drills one foot afunder, and the ſets fix inches from 
each other, hoe them twice and hand weed them: 
the average value 15 J. an acre as they grow. —_ 
t eir 


— 
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= . manure all comes from: London, chiefly ; horſe 
dung, coſts 15. a four-horſe cart t load, and. A Pint * 
deer. No coal aſhes. 5 1 * 


L A B o U R, c. 
In harveſt, 12 5. a week, and beer. 
In hay time, 95. and deer. 
In winter, 9. 
Average of the whole year, 10's. 6 d. 
Reaping wheat, from 105. to 20 5. 1 
Mowing corn to bind and ſhock, 3 * 
— graſs, 35. to 5 5. 
Hoeing turneps, 5 5. 
— beans, 75. 
Firſt man's wages, 10 J. to 10 J. 10s. 
Next ditto, 7 J. to 7 J. 7 5s. 


Boy of ten or twelve years, 30. 


Maids, 4 J. to 81. 

Women per day in harveſt, 10 d. and board. 
In hay time, 10 d. and beer. 4. 
In winter, 8 4. 


PROVISIONS, &c. 


Bread, 104d. the half. peck loaf. 


Cheeſe, 4: d. 

Butter, 64 d. to 7 d. 
Beef, 22 d. 

Mutton, 3; d. 
Veal, 32 d. 

Pork, 4 d. 

Milk, 1 d. gr pint. 
Potatoes, 5 5. 

Houſe rent, 47. to 6 1, 


Gardens here lett from 2 J. 2's. to 51586. an acre. ö 


Paſſing through London, I returned home by 
Highgate and- Barnet, through a progigious fine tract 
of graſs farms, that lett from 11-15 5. to 4 J. an acie, 
But when I paſſed. Barnet, the ſoil declines greatly, 
It L 1 and 


1 oe OT IEEE 9 r a 4 a Rt Ac choc a ö nat 


\ 
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and falls in rent to 18s. 17. and 1 J. 10s. and in a few 
miles gets down to 155 on an average. 
Enjield:chace cannot be viewed by any lover of his 
country, or of huſbandry, without much regret ; ſo 
large a tract of waſte land, ſo near the capital, with- 
in the reach of London, as a market and as a dung- 
hill, is a real nuiſance to the public. The foil is ca- 
pable of yielding any production, being either a rich 
clay, or a good gravel; the luxuriant growth of the 
ſpontaneotis productions prove ſufficiently what the 
cultivated ones might be : If this tract of uſeleſs land 
was encloſed, with farm houſes, and proper offices 
built, it would lett at once for 15 5. an acre without 
further expence. It is undoubtedly worthy of his 
Majeſty's conſideration, whether the noble improve- 
ment of his private revenue, which might in this; 
as well as many other inſtances, be eaſily made, 
is not very well worth ſome attention, in points 
wherein the good of the whole nation is in propor- 
tion to the increaſe of the profit of the crown. 
2 2 Þ» 4 * 
And now, Sir, being at laſt arrived at home, after 
ſo long a journey, you may naturally expect I ſhould 
give you ſome information of my own, after acquiring 
ſo much of almoſt every perſon I have met with:. 
I ſhall therefore minute, under the preceding heads, 
the huſbandry of this neighbourhood, 

The ſoil is extremely various: Here are many tracts 
of ſtrong clay land; forge of a ſtiff loam ; others of a 
light loam ; but in general it is a blue pebbly gravel ; 
amazingly unkind in the production of any crop with- 
out plenty of manure; Rents riſe from 5 6. an acre 
to 203. a few ſpots at 30 5. The average I reckon at 
123. ; 2 | 
Farms from 201. to 180 “0. 


2. Wheat 4. Oats 9 
Vol. IV, C 5. Turneps 
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5. Turneps . Clover 

WS %% 4 L 
For wheat they ptough four or five times, ſow two 

buſhels and a half about Michaelmas, and reap on a 

medium twenty buſhels. e Fo 


For barley they give two earths, ſow three or four 
bulhels in March or April, and gain upon an average 


three quarters. | hw | 

They ſtir but once for oats, fow three or four 
buſhels about the ſame time with barley, and reckon 
the average product at four quarters, at 

But few beans. r Sh 

For peaſe they give but one ploughing, ſow two 
buſhels and a half in February, never hoe them, and 
gain about three quarters in return. But they have 
feveral foils with variations of management. 

ey plough three times for turneps, hoe once 
or twice as requiſite, and calculate the average value 
per acre at 30 5. uſe them chiefly for ſheep. 

Clover they ſow with oats or barley; always mow 
it, and generally twice; gain about two and a half or 
three loads of hay at the two mowings; a load is 
thirty: ſix truſſes, of fifty- ſix pounds each, or eighteen 
hundred weight. _ | SE 

Tares they ſow both for feeding green, making 
into hay, and for a crop of the corn, If for hay, they 
get about a load per acre. Of ſeed, two quarters. 

In the article of manuring they are very attentive; 
indeed the, poornels of the ſoil renders this highly re- 

uiſite, © GE | 
Y Chalk the beſt farmers among them uſe in conſide- 
rable quantities, There is a ſtratum of it, under all 
this country, but in ſome places it lies ſixty, ſeventy, 
and eighty feet below the ſurface, in which caſe it 
does not anſwer to get it; the general depth is from 
ten to forty feet. The workmen who make it their 
buſineſs to draw chalk, generally fix upon the loweſt 
places that are not wet to fink their pits in: They dig 
them in the nature of a well, and ufe a winch ops 
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tub like a bucket, which holds about a buſhel and 
three-quarters, to wind up the chalk. The common 
price is 4 d. per foot for the well until they come at 
the chalk pit; and 6 d. a load of eighteen tubs of it, 
laid in heaps about the pit. | 

The farmers lay on from fifteen to thirty loads an 
acre, which they reckon a good dreſſing, and will 
laſt twelve or fitteen years, and ſometimes twenty, 
in tolerable heart; but as it is not a fat ſoapy kind, I 
apprehend this quantity much too ſmall; ſixty, ſeven- 
ty, or eighty, and even a hundred, would be of much 
more than a proportional benefit. 

From London they bring many forts of manure : 
They carry up bay, ſtraw, or chaff cut out of ſtraw 
or hay, and come down loaded with bones, cows or 
- hogs hair, cows hoofs, coal aſhes, foot, horſe dung, 
Sc. The hair and hoofs are about a guinea a load, 
of forty buſhels. Bones from 8 5. to 15 5s. coal-aſhes, 
25. 6 d. to 55. and horſe-dung, 1 5. or 15. 6d. For 
this work waggons are much wanted, but moſt of it 
is done with carts. | Ls ot” 
The ſame team and men go three times a week, 
ſetting out about ten, eleven, or twelve o'clock on 
Sunday night, and return about five o'clock on Mon- 
day afternoon. Tueſday is a broken day for odd jobbs, 
or a little ploughing. At night they go again, and 
return on Medneſday. Tburſday is another idle day: 
At night they go again, and return on Friday. Sa- 
turday a little ploughing done. If they begin on Mon- 
day night (inſtead of Sunday) they then finith on Sa- 
turday night inſtead of Friday night. Tha interme- 
diate days are, however, often employed in getting 
ready the load ; and if not, they are of little value to 
the farmer, as the horſes, having been worked pretty 
hard, want reſt, and the men will always be ready 
enough to take it. Some few.go on purpoſe for ma- 
nure, without carrying a load up, but the exper.ce 
is very heavy, and ſome think can ſcarcely anſwer, 
which is a point I deſign trying experimentally. _ 

C2 Bones 


0 1 
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Bones are a very odd manure, but they find them 


of great benefit to their clay lands, and will laſt twenty 


years good. 

Very good graſs will lett for 20s. an acre; I mean 
very good in compariſon with the reſt. It is chiefly 
applied to feeding cows for dairying, but more for 
ſuckling. An acre and a half they reckon ſufficient 
for the ſummer feed of a cow. In winter they feed 
them on hay, ſtraw, and turneps. Thoſe in milk all 
on hay, and calculate that they eat on an average 
two loads. The joiſt in a ſtraw yard is 9 d. a week, 


and in ſummer 15s. The annual product, whether 


in dairying or fuckling, they calculate at from 4 J. to 
8]. The quaniity of milk two or three gallons a-day 
Much more ſuckling than dairying. | 
The breed moſt common is the Welch. The calves - 
ſack eight, nine, or ten weeks. To ten cows in a 
dairy they keep about three ſows, but ſell off the 
pigs young. Eight or nine cows the common num- 
ber for a dairy maid to look after, | 
Their hogs fat up to thirty ſtone (eight pounds.) 
The flocks of ſheep are extremely various, from 
twenty to three hundred; the profit is differently cal- 
culated ; I have heard it laid. from 9 s. to 12 5. and 
ſome to · 18 5. a head. The winter and ſpring food is 


_ graſs, hay, and turneps; the winter joiſt 1:4. and 


2 d. a week. But in ſummer as ſoon the corn is got 
in, -any farmer will give the feed for the benefit of 
folding them. All are folded here, even ſo few as 
twenty or thirty. The fleeces from one pound and a 
half to fix pounds. 

Ia their tillage they [reckon eight horſes neceſſary 
for an hundred acres of arable land: uſe four in a 
plough, (of a vile enormous heavy conſtruction) with 
a driver, and do about an acre a day, They break 
up their ſtubble for a fallow ſoon after chriſtmas, 
plough from four to ſix inches deep; the price 5 5. 


er acre. | | 
9 The 
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The hire of a cart, three horſes, and driver, 10s. 
a day. | 

They reckon the annual expence of a horſe at 101. 
The ſummer joiſt is 2 5. a week, and that of the win- 
ter, in a ſtraw yard, 15s. 6d. Vaſt quantities of both 
hay and ſtraw are cut into chaff, the price of cutting 
14. a buſhel, each buſhel (in chaff meaſure) two 
ſtrikes; and a man will earn at it, if a good hand, 
from 35. to 4 5. a day, : 

There is much both to commend and diſapprove 
in their fences; for their hedges are admirable, but 
they have no ditches, by which means the hedge 
ſuffers greatly, and turns out an indifferent fence. 
Their method of making them is that of plaſhing; 
when they cut the old hedge they leave abundance of 
wood ſtanding, and ſome of it very large. Many of 
the ſticks thus left are cut off at a proper height for 
hedge ſtakes; then the reſt of the woad left 1s bent 
down, and interwoven with dead buſhes, among the 
hedge ſtakes; and ſuch of the living wood as is too 
large to bend, they cut it enough at bottom to. make 
it. Thus the hedge is partly living and partly dead ; 
but as it is well intermixed, and gros in its horizon- 
tal poſture, and many of the ſtakes being alive, the 
hedge remains a long time impenetrable ; ſo that if 
you look into a very old one you will ſee much of the 
dead hedge ſtanding in it; and were there good 
ditches, all of it would remain. | 

In Suffolk, Norfolk, Sc. Sc. in ditching, they cut 
up all the wood, and meke the hedge totally of that 
which is dead; the conſequence of which is, the 
ſtakes preſently rot, and give way, and a horſe, or 
even a ſheep, breaks through and makes a large gap; 
and a high wind carries away whole perches of it. 
The method of this country is infinitely preferable, 
and would, with Suffolk ditches, form impenetrable 
fences. | 

The following ſketches of ſeveral farms in this 
neighbourhood, will ſhew the general cexconomy of it: 

: Cy” | 200 
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200 acres in all 2 men 7,2 
140 arable 1 boy A ns, 
60 gras 2 maids” | Wy 2 T 
. 36 rent 1 labourer wn 
> 8 horſes 4. carts 
CEN 6 Cows 2 ploughs. 
40 ſheep | 
| = Another, PR | 
oo acres in all 50 ſh | | 
2 arable I WT | 
260 graſs 2 maids "8 Þ 
L. Jo rent E | 
Jö 8 ee + 
18 cows 2 ploughs. 8 ; 
Apts. young cattle | 56200 | BL 
Another, n 
70 acres in all 2 cows or 
o arable | 9 - er”. 7-2 
10 grass 1 madd : 
50 rent | on 
4 horſts u ploug. 
| po Fen 
80 acres in all 100 ſheep 
* yo arable 2 men 
> _Aewecabaw. 
e x maid 
26 horſes | 4 carts 
—Y cows. | __ 2 plovghs: 
Ar: Another, 
= 200 acres, all arable 3 boys 
_ £196 reve” | 1 maid 
10 hofſes 6 labourers 
—_—_—_ . | | 
. 100 ſheep . 3 ploughs. | 5 
4 men f 
| Another, | 
100 acres in al! £.66-mans | 
40 graſs | $ horſes OR 2 * 
o 
8 2 men 
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2 men 1 waggon 
1 boy . 5 carts 
5 labourers 3 ploughs. 


Such numbers of carts as ſome of theſe farmers uſe 
are very uſeleſs ; one waggon. would be preferable to 
many of them. I ſhould, however, remark, that in 
their carts, one ſort is extremely uſeful, viz, ſmall 
three wheeled ones, with broad wheels, that hold 
from twelve to fifteen buſhels of earth, and are uſed 
on graſs land all winter long, without cutting or poach- 
ing, which is a prodigious uſeful] circumſtance. Here 
follows a draft of one. * 


Plate 1. Fig. 1. 


F. bet. Inches. 


a to b — 1333 
e f — 3 8 
1 —— we 
c h — 4 2 
8 err 
k 1 — 2 0 


Fig. 2. the fore-wheel at large. r 
F - the hiring farms they reckon three rents will 
| ſock. 
Land ſells from twenty-ſix to thirty years purchaſe. 
Many ſmall eſtates from 501. to 400 l. a year, 
Tythes compounded for, ſome in the general for 
a whole farm, ſome by the acre. Wheat 4 turnep 
land, barley 4 s. oats, peaſe, beans, and vetches, 2 s. 
Mowing ground, 25. 
Poor rates 1 5. 6 d. to 25. 6 d. in the pound. 
The employment of the poor women and children 
is a little ſpinning, and but little: All drink tea. 


The farmers carry their corn about ten miles, that 


9 


is, to Hertford; ſome ſix miles, to St. Albans. © ©... 
Terms various, from ſeven to twenty-one years. 


- AB QO 8. 
Ic harveſt, 36 5. to 37 s. for a month, and board. 
In hay time, 1.5. 64. a day. 5 
C 4 In 
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In winter, 15. 24. 

Reaping wheat, 5s. to 105. | 

Mowing barley and oats, 15.64. to 25. 

—— graſs, 2 to E ing 

Hoeing turneps, 4s. 64. to 5.5. 64. 

Hedging, 6 d. to 1 f. a perch. 

Threſhing wheat, 2 5. 25s. 6 d. and 3 s. a quarter. 


* 


— barley, 15. to 1s. 6 d. and 15. 8 d. a quarter. 

— — oats, 15. : 
Amount of a year's earnings, 25 J. to gol. 
Firſt man's wages, from 10 J. to 12 J. 12 5. 
Second ditto, 7 J. to 91. 
Boy of ten or twelve years, 2 J. 2 5. to 2 J. 10s. 
Maids, 4 J. to 51. 10s. 

Women per day in harveſt, 1 5. 
- In hay time, 104. 

In winter, 64. 


IMPLEMENTS, .. 
A cart, 10J. to 121. | 
A three wheeled ditto, 6. 6 5. to 31. 
A plough, 3 J. 3s. | 
A harrow, 1 J. 10s. to 21. 
A roller, 1 J. 10 5. to 21. 15 5. 
A ſcythe, 45. 6 d. to 55. 
A ſpade, 45.to 4s. 64. 
Shoeing, 2. 


PROVISIONS, e. 
Bread, 13 d. | 
Cheeſe, 4 d. to 41 d. 

Butter, 8 d. i 8 

Beef, 31 d. 

Mutton, 34 d. 

Veal, 41 d. 

Pork, 4: d. 

Bacon, 7 d. 

Milk, 1 d. per pint. 

Potatoes, 5d. 


Candles, 


tn wa At 


„Err 25 
Candles, 7 d. 

Soap, 7 d 1 
Labourer's houſe rent, 2 J. to 5]. 
| firing, turf, ling, heath, Cc. 
— — tools, 7 s. 6 d. 

From this ſlight ſketch, it is evident, we have much 
to amend in common with our neighbours. 

And now, having at laſt brought the regiſter of 
this tour to a concluſion, you muſt next allow me to 
make ſuch general remarks on the ſubſtance of the 
intelligence, as are requiſite for the deduction of uſe- 
ful maxims; without theſe, this long ramble would 
loſe much of the benefit which I apprehend may be 
extracted from it; but of that you will, from the ſuc 
ceeding letters, be a better judge. 


I am, Sec. 
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AO eee eee eee eee 
LETTER XXV. 


Ih ON reviewing the particulars of this journey, 
I I am ſtruck with a, vaſt variety of materials, 
that call for an examination of ſo refined and dex- 
trous a nature, that I am in pain at the undertaking : 
I have hitherto given the mere regiſter of a journey, 
and inſerted in it a variety of articles, with an eye 
to reduce. all to averages, and from them to 3 
ſuch concluſions as their nature dictated: But now 
the grand object is before me, I want ſeveral pene- 
trating political arithmeticians at my elbow to point 
out the combinations between different, and ſeeming- 
ly diſtinct circumſtances, too many of which, will, I 
fear, eſcape me; however, relying on your candour, 
I ſhall attempt this moſt important part of my under- 
taking, and offer ſuch remarks as appear to me to be 
demanded by the preceding intelligence. 

The firſt circumſtance I ſhall examine is the ſoil, 
the rent of it, and the product in grain, viz. wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats. I keep theſe diſtin& from 
pulſe, roots, Sc. as they in general depend (with 
many exceptions, however) on the richneſs of the ſoil; 
whereas beans, turneps, &c. receive amazing varia- 
tions from culture ſcarce ever given to grain. 
From Hatfield to Welwyn. 

Soil, a light gravel 
Rent, 125. Qrs. 
Product. Wheat 3 
| Barley = = 4 
TTT EE 1 * 
Around Stevenage. 


Soil. Much cold clay. Rent, gs. 
ns Product. 


— 


— 


| Product. Wheat 


— —— IL I nc = - 


2 7 0 i 

Bar ley - — Soi &. 4. © : 

ay” - + 4 4 0 4 

From Stevenage to Luton, in Bedfordſhire about 
Offle | 
1” A chalky clay. Rent, - 6. 
Product. Wheat - - — 0 | 
Barley R $0 0 ! 4 

Oats + - 7. 287 © 1 

Dunſtable to Wooburn, about Banden 1 


Produtt. Wheat - - 42 4 
| my | -. ˙ 8 
| p Oats - = - 4 0 
© | Woburn to Newport Pagnel, «bout . 2 | 
Soil. Sand. Rent. Open, 7 5. 6 d. Incloſed, 115 

| Average, 95. 3d. 
15 Product. Wheat 3 
| Barley — - —— 3 
Oats 1 

About Broughton. 


Soil. Various; chalk, clay, loam, and land. j 
; Rent, 145. | 
1 Product. Wheat - - - - - x 7 _ © f 
f „ | 
: Ou - | - ai - 2 9 | 
a About Milton. 
b Soil. Clay and wk Rent, 13s. 9 d. | 


0 3 


= „ itogo- AP 2 _ — 
L. „ — 4 -4 
n F N 3 al; 
Ag Tt) -» <4 EEE Is . 


a 


Soil. Various; much excellent. Rent, 20 s. 4 
Product. Wheat - 3 1 o 1 
. 4+ $ 00 1 

. Oats - - 0 1 


Product. heat 
Barley = - =< - 
| Oats - - 

This is a great bean country : the foil, tho' not mi- : 
nuted, 1 remember to be a ſtiff loam and clay. 1 
About Biddenban. q 

Soil | 


4 

From Newport Pagnell to Bedford, about Alvi 
1 
3 
2 
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Sail. All ſorts, from gravel to clay. Rent. Open, 
35. Incloſed, 115. Average, 7 5. 
Product. Whent © - -- 1 
yr 3 0 0 
Oats ss 2-2 © 
From Sr. Neot's to Kimbolton, about Hale Weſton. 
Soil. Gravelly loam. Rent. Open, y s. 3 d. In- 
cloſed, 17s. Average, 125. 
Product. Wheat - - 0 
Barley - =: 0 $70 
Oats - - 2 0-0 
From Kimbolton to Thrapſton, about Great Catworth. 
Sail. Clay. Some gravelly ns. Rent 174. 


Product. Wheat - | 6 0 
Barley $7" - oO © 
Oats - - 4 Q 
From Thrapfton to Oundle, about bad. | 
Soil. Strong clay. Rent, g 4. 
Product. Wheat 8 0 0 
14 0 0 


Near Stamford, about Caſterton. 
Soil. Clay and poor ſandy loam. Rent. Open, 
65. Incloſed, 20s. Average, 13 5. 
Product. Wheat - = - 2:45 0 
Barley - - 0 
Oats - 020 
From Stamford to eee, about Littl; Byten. 
Soil. Clay and gravelly loam. Rent, 4 5. 


Product. Wheat + - - 20:0 - 
Barley 0 © 
Oats 1 0 


From Colifterworth to Grantbem, about Paonton. 
Soil. A loamy gravel. Rent, 105. 
Product. Wheat - 34 @ 
Barley 6 
Oats - 4 0 © 
From Grantham to Newark, about Fo hes 
TT Rich clay. Rent 10s. 
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Product: Wheat - «$6 
| Barley - i 11% 0 .- 
From Newark to Tuxford, about Cromwell. 


Soil. Sandy. Rent, 155. 
Product. Barley +» 4 © 0 
0 


Oats - s. 1 2 
Around Jet Drayton. 
Soil. A rich ſandy gravel. Rent, 115. 
Wasa. 4 4 0 
Oats - 4. 161. Oe 
From Bawtry to Doncaſter, around Cantler. 
Soil. Sand. 
Product. Barley - SK of Tel 
Wheat w fi 2 0 0 
Rye EE 
Oats - - 3-0-0 
From Doncaſter to Rotherham, about Coneyſborough. 
Soil. A ſandy gravel. Rent, gs. | 
Product, Wheat 2 4 o 1 
mT - - 4 0 r 
Oats - 4 © © i 
From Sheffield to Barnſley, about Ecclegſield. if 
* Rent, 178. Þ 
Product. Wheat - - 2 4 o ; 
Batley. a 4 0 @ 1 
ö - -. 4 & [% 
| Rye <-> 6. 1 
At Wooley. 4 
Soil. Clay. Rent, 12s. 6d. | 1 
Product. Wheat - - - 2 6 0 
2 1 
K oO © 


From Leeds to Tadeaſter, about Kiddel. 
Soil. Limeſtone clay. Rent 85. 64. 
Product. Wheat 2 3 0 

Barley - - - 4 0 0 
4 © 


z 
Tg 

5 

* 
: | 
; V ou 
oY 
* 


| Oats „ & 
From York to Barnby Moor, about Wilbersfort. 
Soil. Clay; and ſandy loam. Rent 10s. 
Product. Wheat CD 6 o 
| Barley . 


re . em eo ate mas ie 
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Barley - - = 4 3 o 
—_ Tet £210 
"Oats - - + 6 7 0 
Around Hatton. | cet 
Soil. Gravel. Rent, 125. 64. 
Product. Wheat 2 1 2 
R i 0 
Rye „2 4 O 
——_—e ͤ 0 
About Barnby Moor. 


Soil. Sand and gravel. Rent. Open 75. 64. 
Incloſed, 20s. Average, 1 3s. gd. 
From Market Weighton to Beverley ; at Biſhop's 
Burton. Some rich open land, 18s. rent, that 
_ -» yields very conſiderable products. 
Foam Beverley to Hull, around Rifby. 
Soil. A loam on chalkſtone. Rent. Open, 65. 6d. 
Incloſed, 126. Average, gs. 3d. 


Product. Wheat (open) - - 2 1 2 
 (incleſed)''= - 3 2 0 
Average. 2 5 3 
Barley (open) 4 41 50 
— „ in. o 
Average 4 5 0 
- Oats (open) » = 4 © oO 
(iacloſed) = - 5 4 oO 
Average 4 6 o 
Around Stilling fleet. TIER \ 
Soil. Clay and ſand. n IO. * 
Product. Wheat 30 0 
© &þ By - -. a 3 0 0 
—— i .4 0 0 
| Rye . a IRS S ''M 
In Holderneſs. - * HO 
Soil. Clay. Rent, 175 6. 11 
Product. Wheat -- An 4 0 0 
| Bagcy- -- = -:iz= $5 0 0 
5 990 0 


Qats > — 0 — 
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Around Howden. 


[ 

Soil. Clay. Rent. Open, 105.  Incloſed, 205: 

Average, 136. LEY | 

ProduQ. Wheat: 3 g 0 4 

Bal” nee ( 

EE N 

—— RG SJ f 

Around Thorne. . _ 955 5 

Soil. Strong clay: Rent, 105. # 

Product. Wheat - - - - 3 0 0 1 

— „ «Z # 

Oats <- = | 6-8 © i 

The Marquis of Rockingham's Kentiſh farm. | j 

Soil. A rich deep black —_— 0 

Product. Wheat - = [ 
ba 3 


— OO Ws cn OP 
His Lordſhip's Hertfordſbire farm 
Soil. A ſtrong clay; and * . K. 


o O0 
0 Oo 


3 
. — 
— . 1 


4 > » — 2 2 3 
— 2 — E224. 
od CO HY EO 


Product. Wheat 12 © 
A 4 O 
Oats ' = - «1 & 


Country around V bated. 
Soil. Clay and loam. Rent, 8s. 
Product. Wheat 
Barley <=  - 
A Oats „„ 
) Me 
From Wentworth to Kiyeton, about Aſhton. | 
Soil. Sand. Rent. Open, 3s. 64 Incloſed, 105, 
Average, 65. 9d. | 
About Niveton. 
Rent, 8s. 
From Kiveton to Welbeck. 
Soil. Sand. Rent, 6s. 
About F/orkſop. 
Soil. Sandy. Rent, 5s. 3d. 
From Doncaſter to Pontefratt. | "1 
Soil. Various. Rent, 1 gs. 64. | 4 
About | 


Us G Un Un 
O O 030 


O 0 0 30 
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About Pontefra#. | 
Rent, 20s. 
From Pontefract to Metbley. 
Soil. Rich. Rent, 25s. 
From 2 to Temple Neuſbam. 
Soil. Very rich. Rent, 283. | 
Product. Wheat - „ 
| Barley - *.. ov #...6 
From Temple Newſham to Ferrybridge. : 
Rent, 20s. | 
Around Byrom, _ 
Soil. Sand. Rent, 2000. 
From Beverley to Driffield, around the latter place. 
Soil. Clay. Rent, 10s. 


Product. Wheat - - "3:.0: 0 
Barley - „„ 
Oats — - 97. 0 


From Driffield to Burlington. | | 
Soil. Open wolds. Rent, 4s 9d. much dearer 
h in the few incloſures. . 
From Boynton to Honnanby. 
Soil. Open wolds. Rent, 25. 2d. 
Around Hennanby. Eds 
Rent, 4s. 3d. 
Around Ganton. r Rp 
Soil. Wolds; a light hazel loam. Rent, 15. 


Product. Barley - . 

| Oats - . 

About Brumpton. | 833 
Soil. A rich loam on a limeſtone. Rent, 1 4s: 
Product. Wheat - - at -0 
Barley - „ 

. Oats - - 3 9 0 


Around Yeddingham-bridge. - . 
Soil. Sandy. Rent, 6s. 64. 
Product. > fur ac 8 8 

r 
rag e 
Rye - 252 


0 O 


* 
3 


54 


About Nunnington. 
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From thence to Caftle Howard. 
Soil. Various. Rent, 13s. 


Around Eaſt Newton. 
Soil. Various; loam, clay, gravel, Sc. Rent, 1 25. 
Product. Wheat 2 8 
Barley - - "74 © 
Oats - - =""4 0 0 
— ee 8 


Soil. Limeſtone land. Rent. Open, 35. 
Incloſed, 8 5. 6 d. Avg 55. 10 d. 
Product. Wheat 4 


Barley 


Acroſs Hambledon; hom Kirby. 
1 gravelly ſand. Rent, ; 5, 
Mr. Turner's farm at Kirkleatham. 
Soil. Clay. Rent, 85. 4d. 
Product. Wheat - - 
Barley - 
Oats - — - 


> Dd > 
O 0 30 


Country around Kirkleatham. 


Soil. Clay. Rent, 13 5. 
Product. Wheat „ O 
Barley - - - 5 0 © 
Oats - - . 
At Gil/dale, in Cleveland. 
Soil. Chiefly gained from moors. Rent, 10s. 64. 
. Product. Wheat - = - 3 +6:,0 
Oats - - - - &' 0% © 
Rye 0 


From Kirkleatham to Schorton; through Cleveland. 


Rent, 17s. 64. 
Towards $charton. 
Rent, 125. 6 d. 
Around Scborton. 
Soil. Loams, and gravels. Rent, 10s. 


Vor. IV. D Product. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
|; 


Product. Wheat 2 1.4: 8 

Barley - -: 6 0-0 

Oats + - - 5 © © 

. Maſlin 0 
From Richmond to Gilling, around the latter. 

Soil. Light loam, and moory clay. Rent 215. 

Product. Wheat - 3 2 OD 

0 Barley <- = -5 5 0 

Oats — 8 

Rye - - - 4:0 0 


| y 
From Gilling to Greta Bridge. 
Rent, 205. 
About Rookby 
Soil. Moory, and gravelly. Rent, 12 s. 


Product. Wheat - «+ 2 0.0 
Barley Wo - M213 0 
Oats - *; ..9: © 


Rye + 1 3:40 
From Aſerig to Fremington, about the latter place. 
Soil. Rich loam, and red gravel. Rent, 305. 
About Kiplin. 
Soil. Loamy gravel, and wet clay. Rent, 125. 6d. 
Product. Wheat — 1 
Barley 9 
Oats 0 
Mr. Crowe's huſbandry at Kiplin. 
Soil. Gravel and clay. Rent, 12 5. 6 d. 
Product. Wheat 80 
Oats - =7.-.0; 0 
Kiplin to Swinton z about the latter. 
Soil. Loam and gravel. Rent. Old land, 16s. 64. 


Product. Wheat „ dd 
Barley = - KD 
Oats - - 0 
Rye - s 


Moor. ſide country, near Swinton. 
Soil. Light loams; ſandy gravels, and moory. 
Rent, 4 s. 
Product. ' Oats - - © <=75:4:0 
| N. B. 


Lr KNM. 35 
N. B. One courſe after breaking up. 
From Swinton to Craik-hill around the latter place. 


Soil. Gravel. Rent, 13 s. (105. and 163.) 
Product. Wheat nn 


2 4 o 
Barley — 28 4 © 
Oats 1 - > $08 
Around Slenningford. 
Soil. A ſhallow loam on lime-ſtone. Rent, $5. 
Product. Wheat - -' 2::% © 
Barley - - - 2:40 
| Oats - gi; 0 
Mr. Dalton's huſbandry. xe 
Product. Wheat lie - 23 & © 
Barley 2 1 


Around Danby. 
Soil. Gravelly, clay, and loan TER! 125.64. 


Product Wheat. -, 0 2.16 2 

Barley = ::*4// 4:0 © 

Oats el 1 

nr 

r. Scroop's huſbandry at 107 
Lil and rent, as „ 

Product. nl 3 0 

| Barley - - - 5 @ © 

Oats - _ -= 6 2 0 

Rye . $i 41:0 


Mr. Scroop's moor improvements at Dolton 
Soil. Black peat moor, and ſome light loam. 
eat SS <0 --* - | v 
Product. Maſlin 1 $::0 


2 
Oats - = -5 O © 
From Danby to Aſgarth, around the latter. 
Soil. Good loam and gravel. Rent, 20 s. 
Around Raby-Caſtle. 
Soil. avel, or rich loam. Rent, 165. 
Product. Wheat n 3 1 0 
Barley os 
_ . 5 „5 0 0 
3 - oO o 
4 Mg. 5 Lord 
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Lord Darlington's huſbandry. 
Soil and rent, the ſame. 
Product. Wheat - 6/157 $ 
| Barley - 9 
Oats - - 5 
i From Raby to Durham. : 
Rent, 215. 6 d. 
| Around Newcaftle. 
= | Rent, 31. 10s. 
From Newcaftle to Morpeth, about Goſwortb. 
Soil. Loam, ſandy. Rent, 205. 


R * 
O0 0 30 


1 
1 Product. Wheat - 2 » 2 
4 Barley - 3086 o 
I Oats - += I 3.08 
| | Rye - - 23 6-0 
About Morpth . . 
Soil. 12 clay. Rent, 125. 
Product. Wheat - EE 
Barley - oO. --:4 4: 0 
Oats -- + - 3 6 o 
From Morpeth to Alnwick. 
Rent, 125. 
Product, Wheat "IP; 2:4: © 
| Barley — 0 
| Oats - — 8 
About Alu wic. 
Soil. Light loam and gravel. Rent, 155. 
Product. Wheat IIS: © 
mnRy > - 0 0 
Oats - - $26: © 
Rye - - — - 4:4 0 
From Alnwick to Belford. TS 
Rent, 125. 5 
Product. Wheat Sees eee 
Barl er 0 
Oats - - - 4 4 © 


Around Belford. - vols 
Soil. Clayey loam. Rent, 15 5. 


Product. 
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+ Prodyt. Wheat ³ -. 4 8 © 
Barley - - +» » 5s © © 
P 

About Waren. 


Soil. Black moory land. * 15.64. 
, »- «46:6 


About Hetton. 
Soil. Light loams, and black moory land. Rent, 
65, 6 d. 
eee 1 0 
JIT 0 
Oats „ ES 2Y 
From Belford to — 
Rent, 124. | 
Product. Wheat - 3 0 0 
1 
Oats - © vi 0 
From Berwick to Wooller. 
Rent, 95. 
About Fenton. 
Soil. Sandy loams. Rent, 8s. 
Product. Wheat 2 
P1171. en 46 
_. .-:,- . S 5 
Rye 5 „„ „ 4 0 


From Wooller to Rothbury. 
Alnwick to ditto, ; Moors. 
About Rotbbury. 

Soil. Gravel, clay, ſand, moory: Rent. Open, 
Is. gd. Incloſed, 20s. Average, 10s. 10 d. 


Product. Wheat '- - -.-:- 23 2 © 
| 3 ͤ ˙ 6-0 

— 2 6 

Rye 4-4: 6 

From Rotbbury to Wallington, about Cambo. 
Soil. Clay, and 1 Rent, 15 5. 

Product. Wheat S 0 
| = EM TTY 28 © 


D 3 
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5 —_—_ 4” FS 
| Rye = — © < 2 
Wellington to Choloford-bridge. 
Rent, 15s. 
From Choloford-bridge to Glenwel all moors. 
About Glenwelt. 
Soil. Sand, gravel, and clay. Rent, 12 s. 64. 


2 0 
3... 0 


Product, Wheat - - 3 6 o 
Baricy - - - - -:4 0 0 
Oats - - 0 
Rye 0 
From Glenwelt to Brampton, chiefly moors ; rent of 


incloſures, 17 5. 6 d. 
A few miles ſouth of Carliſle, about High Aſcot. 
Soil. Light loam, gravel, and clay. Rent 15 5. 


Product. Wheat = - " 3 & © 
Barley * 0 
Oats - - 0 2 © 

About Penrith. 


Soil. Clay, ſand, gravel, loam. Mt Open, 
3s. Incloſed, 15 6. avenge, 95. 


Product. Wheat - — 3 © © 
Barley - - 17D 
_ Oats - „%% as 
Rye - 8 
Penrith to Keſwicks many moors om the latter 


Soil. Hazel mold, gravel, and moory. Rent. 
Incloſed, 25 s. 


Product. Wheat - e 
— 0 
Oats - = 6 2 O 


From Penrith to Kendal, about Shapp. 
Soil. Loam on a limeſtone. Rent. Open, 25. 
6 d. Incloſed, 20s. Average, 115. 3d. 
Product. Barley - 2 4 © 
Oats - k  '* © 
From Kendal to Burton about Holme. 
Soil. Light loam, on lime-ſtone. Rent, 21s. 


Product. 
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Rye F 
From Lancaſter to Garſlang, about Kabers. 
Soil. Clay, light loam, and ſand. Rent, 17s. 
Product. Wheat - - 3 2 © 
Bar ley — — ® - O 
Oats - - ” 3 
. SEL bh 
Around Garſlang. 
Soil. Clay, light loam. Rent, 17s. 
Product. Wheat - - - & $3 
Barley - „ 
| Oats - - „ 
From Garſlang to Preſton and Wigan. 
Rent, 25 5. 
From Wigan to Warrington. 
Rent, 305. | 
From Warrington to Preſcot, about Bowles. 
Soil. Clay, and rich loam. Rent, 17 s. 6 d. 
Product. Wheat - "a 
Oats - = „ 
From Liverpool to Ormſtiræ, about Halſal. 
Soil. Sandy loam, Rent, 155. 
Product, Wheat - - 3 6 © 
1 ͤ— bs 
—! PL ER Ed & 


From Warrington to Altringham. 
Soil. Loam and ſand. Rent 17 s. 6 d. 
About Altringham. | 
Soil. Sand; ſome clay. Rent, 20s. 
Product. Wheat - - 3 
P RD 
| Oats „„ 
At Worſley. 
Rent, 21. 
From Dunham to Knotsford. 
Rent, 275. 6g. 
| D 4 


— —— cqkw= _—— 
. 
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About Knatsford. 
Soil. Clay and ſand. Rent 165, 
Product. Barley nM, 


5 
From Knotsford to Holmes Chapel, about the latter. 


Soil. Sand and clay. Rent, 125 
Product. Wheat 


Barley : ® 
Oats — - 


From Newcafile-under-line to Stone. 
Soil. Sandy loam. Rent 16s. 
Product. Wheat - 


Barley * 
Oats - — 


About Rudgeley- bridge. 


Soil. Clay, ſandy gravel, and loam. 


175. 
From Rudgeley- Bridge to Litchfield. 
Rent, 25s. 
About Shenflone. 


Soil. Sand and gravel, Rent, 189. 


Product. Wheat - - 


From Litchfield to 3 about Afton. 


Barley — — 
Oats - - - 
Rye - 


Soil. Sandy. Rent, 175. 6d. 
Product. Wheat 


Barley - - 
Oats - - 


From Birmingham to Hales-Owen. 


Rent, 


125. 


About Hagley. | 
Soil. Light loam, land, and clay. Rent, 205. 
Product. Wheat - - 4: 440 


Around * 
Soi 


Sand and clay. Rent, 305. 


2 
3 
3 


2 


3 
5 


3 
5 
5 
3 


O 0 


4 © 
6 o 
6 O 


O AQ 
O 0 30 


Rent, 


Qu O = 
0 © © © 


0 20 
0 0 030 


Product. 
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Product, Wheat - - 


4:5, ® 
Bar ley - - . ME 
Oats - e 
From Bromſgrove to Worceſter, four miles ſhort of 


the latter, 
Rent, 275. 6d. 
From Worceſter to Eveſham, about Perſhore. 
Soil. Clay or loam. Rent. Open, 105. Incloſ- 
ed, 175. 6d. A 15 9d. 


Product. Wheat TY 
„ -. - _-: 4 de 
About Bendſworth and Eveſham. 
Soil. Clay. Rent, 215. 
Product. Wheat - 4 0 o 
_- - - oe OEM 
J - - Tov 
Oats - TW 0 
From Eveſham to Oxford, about Moreton. 
Soil. Gravel. Rent, 20s. 
Product. Wheat 3 4 0 
Barley - A - 5 O- © 
Oats - - Ss 


About Chipping Norton. 
Rent, 6s. 6d. | 
About Enflone, 
Rent, 11 s. 
From Oxford to Henley, around Benſington: 
Soil. Gravel, ſand, and clay. Rent. Open 135. 
Incloſed, 30s. Average, 215. 6d. 


Product. Wheat « + + "0 
„ ET 
Oats - 3 8 

Around Henley. 
Soil. Gravelly chalk, light loam, and clay. 
Rent, 175. 

Product. Wheat - - - - 2 © o©o 
Barley - „ 
DW -- 

. 
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From Henley to Maidenhead. 
Rent, 13s. 9 d. | 

About Maidenhead. | 
Soil. Clay, or good loam. Rent, 20. 
Product. Wheat - - - - - 3 4 0 
„% - - 4 9. © 

j De 

From Maidenhead to London, about Colnbrook. 

| Rent, 20 s. 

Around Harmondſworth. 

Soil. Gravel and loam. Rent, 20s. 


Product. Wheat - Sad © 
—_—_—  --- -,0 9 
At Hammerſmith. 
Rent. Nurſery and garden land, 31. 
About Kenfington. 


Sail. Clay, ſand, and gravel, Rent, 21. 
Product. Wheat 0 
11 0 
From London to Barnet. 
Rent, 2 1. 175. 6d. 
From Barnet to North Mims. 
Rent, 165. 
About North Mims. 
Soil. Pebbly gravel, and clay, Rent, 125. 
Produẽt. Wheat 2 4 o 
TT 
—_ .- - -.- 4:0. 0 
Having thus inſerted the variety of ſoils, rent, and 
products; it is in the next place neceſſary to throw 
them into averages, that the proportion between 
each may be ſeen, from whence we ſhall at once 
know whether rent bears a due proportion to pro- 
duct; and if it does not, conjecture the reaſon. The 
utility of ſuch a complete view. muſt be obvious at 
the very firſt mention. | 


© © 
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OI . 


Rents under 5 8. per acre. 
Buſhels, | 
8 Countries “. | Rent, | Wh. Bo. Oats, Rye. Aver. N 
Tan, „ f „% 2d [ns 
Thrapfton to E ; | i 
— ; 5 as 8 oy | 
Stamford to ; 
Grimſthorp, ; 4 86 28 209 26 i 
Average, 18 27 17 
Ganton on Wolds, | 1 9 12 10 ; 
Swinton Moor fide,| 4 + 60 
Waren Moors, | 15. 6d. [+ 24 
Average rent of — - - £08 Y | / 
Ditto product, twenty buſhels. | 1 


Rent ſomething better than 2 d. per buſhel. 


— — : 


* Theſe are not calculated for a line of country; but I ſay - 
from ſuch a place to ſuch a place, as more diſtinguiſhing than 1 
naming a village. : 

+ The Swinton Moors only one crop in a courſe; and the 
Maren ones yielding only oats, I reject them from the averages, 
as they would evidently injure the truth. 


E A 
—_ — 2 — 2 2 —_ . = 
a 7 — 


Ps 


'1 
4 
4 

1 
'1 
'F 
þ 

= 
jy 
1 
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Rents from 5 5. to 10 5. per acre. 


Countries, 
Around Stevenage, 
Wooburn to Newport, 
Pagnel, 
Newport to Bedford — ? 
Biddenham, 
Colfterſworth to Grantham 
Grantham to Newark, 
Dorcafter to Rotherham, 
Coneysbro', 
Leeds to Tadcaſter, 
York to Barnty-moor, 
Risby, | 
Stillingfleet, 
— 


Wentworth-houſe, 
of , 
Yeddingham-bridge, 


Nunnington, 

 Kirkleaatham, Mr. Tur- 
ner's farm, 

Sthorton, 

Sleningford, 

Mr. Dalton's huſbandry, 

AtHetton in Northum- 
berland, 

Fenton, 

Penrith, ditto, 


| 
; 


Averages 


Average rent of theſe, 8 s. 6 g. 


Ditto product, 28 buſhels. 
Rent about 34 d. per buſhel. 


Buſhels. 
— men, 
Rent Wh. Bar. Oats. Rye.] Aver. 
95. | 23] 3#] 36 31 
95. 3d. 24] 2 * 24 
7 | 22] 24] 24 23 
10 28] 280 3 29 
10 27 27. 7 
9 200 32] 32 28 
85s, 6d.| 19] 32] 44 31 
ro 30 35] 55] 25] 36 
9% 34. 22] 37] 38] | 32 
0 24 24] 32] 24] 26 
10 240 36] 48 36 
8 27] 40] 40] 24] 32 
_ 24] 28] 16 22 
6s. 64d. 28] 40 40 280 34 
5 10 | 16] 24] 3o| 28] 24 
8 4 | 20] 34| 44! | 32 
10 20 32] 400 25] 29 
8 15 20] 244 | 19 
8 20 28 24 
6 6 | 1c 24] 30 21 
8 24] 280 40| 300 30 
9 24] 25] 280 24] 25 
22] 30 34] 26] 
— 1 
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Rents from 103. to 15 5. per acre. 


. Countries, Rent. 
Hatfield to Welwyn, 125. 
Dunſtable to Wooburn 14 

Ditto, 13 9d. 
St. Neot's to Kimbolton, 12 
Near Stamford, 13 
Newark to Tuxford, 15 
Weſt Drayton, 11 
Woolley, 14a 6 
York to Barnby-moor, 12 6 
Howden, | 15 
Near Scarbro' Brumpton, I4 
Eaft Newton, 12 
Around Kirkleatham, 13 
Gil/aale, 10 6 
Rookby, 12 
Kiplin, 12 6 
Mr. Crowe's huſbandry, {12 6 
Craikhill, Y - [13 
Danby, © I2 6 
Mr. Scroope's huſbandry, I2 6 

. Marperh, | I2 
Morpeth to Alnwick, 12 
About Alnwick, 15 
Almuok to Belford, 12 
Around Belford, 15 
Belford to Berwick, 12 
Rothbury, 10 10 
Rothbury to Wallington, 15 

i — 12 6 
South of Carliſle, 15 
Penrith to Kendal, Shapp; fy” 'g 
Ormfzpirk, 15 
Rudgeley-Bridge to Litchfield, 1 5 
Morceſter to Eveſham, I3 9 
North-Mims, 12 

®. Averages, 
; 


The average rent of theſe, 135. 
Ditto product 29 buſhels. 


Rent near 4 d. per buſhel. 


45 
Buſhels. 

1 Wh. Bar. Oats|Rye | Aver. 
25] 32] 32] | 29 
150 2%] 2 20 
20] 24| 32 25 
151 24] 1 18 
20] 32] 4 30 

32 32 32 

360 40 38 
22] 28] 40 | 30 
17] Is] 32] 20] 21 
24] 32] 4©| 24] 30 
20] 32] 24 25 
24] 28] 32] 20] 26 
25] 49] 40 35 
2C 40 27] 29 
16] 25] 32 * 25 
21] 32] 30 | 27 
32] 56 144 
2C] 28 3c 26 
22] 32] 3*] 45] 31 
3C] 40] 50 45] 41 
14] 20] 3c 21 
2c| 3c| 36 28 
20 40 4c] 20| 30 
20 36 36 30 
21] 4c] 48 36 
24] 36 36 32 
18] 24] fc 200 28 
244 35] 5c] 18] 31 
3c] 32] 9c] 35] 46 
20 2C| 5c 30 

2C| 35 27 
3c] 2c| 2c 23 
25] 4c} 45] 3] 35 
251 24 244 
2C| 24] 32 25 

| 22 x] Y 27 
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Rents from 15 8. 10 208. per acre. 


Countries. | Rent, 

Mooburn to Newport Pagnel, [205. 
Kimbolton to Tbrapflon, 17 
Sheffield to Barnſley, 117 
Holderneſs, 17 6d 
Raby -- "<I0S = 

=caſile, 16 
Lord — huſbandry 16 
Newceflle to Morpeth, | 
Lancaſter to Garſlang, 
About Garflang, 
Warrington to Preſcot, 6 
Altringham, 
Flolmes- chapel, 


Newcaſfile to Stone, 
Litchfield to Birmingham, 
Hagley, 

Moreton, 

Henley, 

Maidenhead, 
Harmendſworth, 


Averages, 


The average rent of theſe, 18 s. 


Ditto product, 29 buſhels. 
Rent, 92 d. per buſhel. 


Buſhels. 


Rents from 208. to 255. per acre, 


mn Countries. 
Methley to Temple Newſham, 
Richmond to Gilling, 
Keſwick, | 
Kendal to Burton, 


Bend ſwortb, 
Benſington, 


Averages, 


Buſhels. 


Or 


23 
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The average rent of theſe, 1]. 25. 64. 
Ditto product 36 buſhels. 


Rent, 92 d. per buſhel. 
Rents from 25 8. upwards. 


= Buſhels. 
Countries. Rent | Os 
Bromſgrove, 30 5, 

Kenſington, 40 

Averages, 


Average rent of theſe, 1 J. 155. o d. 
Ditto product forty- nine buſhels, 
Rent, 81 d. per buſhel. 


Recapitulation. 
Rn © Rent. Crop. Price. 
Under 5 s. per acre, o 3s 9d 20 | 2d. 
5 5. to 103. jo 8 62832 
105. to 15 5. o 13 0 29 42 
15 f. to 205. J 
20 5. to 28 5. 1 „„ 
255. upwards, [1 15 49 [83 


It would have been impoſſible to throw theſe ave- 
rages into proportions reſpecting the value of the pro- 
ducts per meaſure ; for land varies fo much in the 
quality of its productions that the attempt would end 
in nothing but confuſion. In ſome of theſe articles 
are very great crops, which, in point of value, are 
not more than equal to thoſe of middling ones, which 
is particularly the caſe with oats; but ſuch variations 
muſt inevitably be numerous; indeed the variety of 
them may poſſibly throw them upon a par. 

On this little table it is in the firſt place to be re- 
marked, that the riſe of the rent per buſhel with the 
rent of the land is ſtriking, and muſt flow from the 
low rents being very favourable: It does not ariſe 
from their producing ordinary forts of corn wn 

. whi 
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which yield many buſhels of but ſmall value, for the 
number of buſhels, viz. twenty is the loweſt in the 


table as well as the rent. Nor can it be attributed 
to the lowneſs of rent being a conſideration either of 


the landlord or the tenant, on account of manuring ; 
any extraordinary expence of which ſort is, in fad, 
rent, though not paid to the landlord ; and this alſo 
appears from the ſmallneſs of the product in quan- 
tity; that would contradict, and be out of propor- 
tion tothe rent if the lands were richly manured. 

It will certainly be ſaid, that if the lowneſs of the 
rent aroſe from favour, the products would be greater: 
It is very difficult to anſwer this; nor is this the pro- 
per place for it; but I ſhall hereafter attempt to ſhew, 
that low rents, in many, very many caſes, are pre- 
judicial to the culture of the earth; conſequently it 
is no contradiction to ſuppoſe the low rents in que- 
ſtion-to be thoſe of favour, or at leaſt under their 
value, which circumſtance does not cauſe a diſpro- 
portioned riſe in quantity of product, as we ſee in the 


table, but only lowers the price of it to the farmer. 


But there are diſproportions in this table that re- 
quire ſpeaking to; 3s. 9d. rent gives crops of twenty 
buſhels; 8 5. 64. is more than double this, and yet 
the crop is only twenty-eight buſhels, which is little 
more than the riſe of a third, inſtead of more than 
half. Again, from 5s. to 105. rent, from 105. to 
15 J. and from 18 s. to 20 5. vary only one buſhel in 
their average product: This is very extraordinary. I 
concluded from it, that there muſt be ſtrong varia- 
tions in the averages of the grains reſpectively; that 
the higher rented lands muſt be much ſuperior to the 
lower in wheat, though inferior in other grains; this 
induced me to caſt up the averages of each, and the 
reſult ſuprized me, for the proportions are not at all 
in favour of the Jarger rents. Theſe ſoils, I conclude, 
are, upon an average, not very different, and that the 
variations in the rent ariſe from other circumſtances , 
and the farmers that pay the higher ones, are re- imburſ- 
| ed 
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ed in other crops than grain, in a greater proportion 
than thoſe who have their lands ſo much cheaper: for 
we may be certain high rents are re- imburſed in 
ſomething, | 1 
However, this idea of inequality muſt not be car- 
ried too far; We certainly are not to expect that the 
average product is to be doubled with the rent, that 
would be to contradict all common facts. The riſe 
of eight buſhelsto the difference between 3 s. 9d. and 
$5. 64. is conſiderable; for we ſhould conſider, that 
the acre which yields but twenty, coſts the farmer in 
every thing, but rent, as much, or very near as much, 
as that which produces twenty-eight buſhels ; a cir- 
cumſtance of vaſt conſequence. And the ſuperiority 
of this eight buſhels mutt be conſidered as an index 
to all the other articles of product, which may be ſup- 

equally ſuperior. 

Indeed, the ſucceeding ſuperiorities of one buſhel 
are not anſwerable to thoſe of rent. But ſeeming con- 
tradictions of this ſort muſt be expected in enquiries 
that depend on ſuch variety of circumſtances. 

The equality of rent per buſhel, between 185. an 
acre and 22 4. 6 d. is very remarkable. 

The riſe of feven buſhels product, from 185. to 
22 3. 6 d. is conſiderable, and that from 22 s. 64. to 
255. Sc. the ſame; and it proves ftrongly that cul- 
tivation may be carried very high. Upon the whole, 
there is more correſpondence between the rent and the 
product than I expected. | 

Average Products. | 

General average product of wheat throughout the 
tour, three quarters pey acre. 

Of barley four quarters. 

Of oats four quarters and a half. 

Of rye three quarters three buſhels 

Theſe products are greater than I apprehended be- 
fore I calculated them; but by no means large enough 
to authorize any one to calculate the average of the 
whole kingdom at ſo high quantities as of wheat four 

Vol. IV. E quarters, 
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quarters, beſides 45. an acre of ſheep feed, barley five 
quarters, and oats as much, as the. prejudiced Writer 
of the Enquiry. into the Prices M beat, Malt, Se. 
| Page I 11, does. 

_ Having thus endeavoured to ſtate the competiſon 
between rent and product, I ſhall,-in the next place, 
enquire into the ſtate of rent itſelf, not with an eye to 
any ſuch proportions, but to gain the average of as 
large a part of the kingdom as I can, which is * 
of much importance to political arithmetic. 

From North Mims, through Hatfield, to Welwyn, 
the country is. very good, and well cultivated y the 
average rent 12s. It continues alſo rich towards Ste- 
venage; but at that place letts for no more than 95. 
From Stevenage to Luton is worſe; about Offiey it is 
only 5 5. but that is under the average of thele nine 
miles: I ſhall call it ys. From Luton to Dunſtable 
the foil is not bad, nor the culture very much ſo; 9 5. 
an-acreis not far.from the average rent. From Dun- 
ftable to Mooburn two minutes were taken, 145. and 

135 9 d. but as there are ſome tracks very ſandy, I 
ſhall call it 135. From Mooburn to Newport Pagnel 
two minutes, 9s. and 34. and 205. ſuppoſe the ave- 
rage 15s. From thence to Bedford a ftrong clay, great 
quantities of beans, rent of one minute 75. but the 
average of the line is certainly 10s. From thence. to 
St. Neot's, by Northill and Sandy, much good land, 
beſides the rich gardens at the latter place, which 
are conſiderable; rent 12 5. From thence to Kimbol- 
ton, 12s. To 7 brapſton, the minute 19 5. but as it is 
generally open, 1 ſhall call it but 10s. 

Here I ſhall make a pauſe, for thus far the tour "_ 
been through a country that does not vary much in 
rent; it is a line of 109 miles, in which I have much 
reaſon to believe the general average rent very near 
the average of the preceding ſums, which is 10 5s. 

From Thrapſton to Stamford, by Oundle, is in gene- 
ral un- incloſed; at Byten. clay for 5 q. and the average, 
I yo + 00 not more than 7 s. kr. | 

| From 
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From Stamford to Grimſthorpe, at Caſterton 135. 
but that being the average of open and. incloſed, is 
above the general mark. At Litile Byten 49. Moſt 
of this country is open and poor: I ſhall call it but 
5s. It is ſomething better from Grin/tborpe to Cl. 
ter worth; but I ſhould not apprehend more than 65. 

From Colfterworth to Grantham it improves much, 
and is incloſed chiefly on one fide the road, At Pa- 
onton 105. 1 | 

From Grantham to Newark all open, but much 
good land. At Voſſen 10s. To Helvoir-Caſtle in- 
cloſed, I reckon 994. From Newark to Bawtry moſt- 
ly incloſed ; two minutes 15s. and 115. I calculate 
the average at 135. But Shirwood-Foreft is all open, 
and very ſandy; the adjoining farms are lower; ſup- 
poſe the whole at 12 5. | 

From Bawtry to Doncaſter is a continued track of 
driving ſand: I fund, by enquiry, that rents were 
13 low ; the Average of the whole cannot be more 
than 55. ih . 

Here it is neceſſary to make another ſtop, for as 
we next enter a very populous manufacturing part of 
the Wieſt Riding, rents may probably be affected. 
This line of country extends 107 miles, and the ave- 
rage nent is 8 5. 

From Doncaſter to Rotherbam, much very good, 
*and ſome bad; at Coneyſborough ſo low as 9s. But 
. vaſt tracks about Rotherbam, 15 
the numerous meadows updn the many rivers heighten 
the rent much, I ſhall call this track 18s. From 
Rotherham to Sheffield much ſtony foil that is bad, 
and graſs that Jetts high ; I calculate the average, as 
it is all a vale, and taking the neighbourhood of Shef- 
field into the account, at 25s. From Sheffield to 
Barnſley two minutes, 17 s. and 125. 6 d. the coun- 
try is in general pretty rich, the average 14s. From. 
Barnſley to Leeds it is various, much of it continues 
ſtoney; I calculate the average at 125. 
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From Leeds to Tadcaſter, about Kiddel, 8 5. 6 d. 
average I ſuppoſe 105. | 

Having now run through the manufacturing coun- 
try, we mult caſt up our account again. This line is 
fixty-ſeven miles, and the average rent 15s. 6 d. 

A part of the tour within this, is the following 
track: A line of ten miles, croſſing Wentworth Houſe 
towards Doncaſter, the average rent 10s. From 
Doncaſter to Pontefract 13s. 6 4d. From Pontefra# to 
Temple Newſham 25 s. From Temple Newſham, by 
Byrom, to Ferry-bridge, 20s. This is a rich line of 
fifty-one miles, the average rent 1 s. 

Average of both 16 5. 6 d. | 3 

From Tadcaſter to York I ſhall call 10 5. 

From York to Siillingfleet 10s, 

From York to, Barnby-moor three minutes, 10 s. 
12s, 6 d. and 135. 9d. As there are ſome open 
lands, I ſhall call the average but 9 From Barnby- 
moor to Beverley, large tracks of open ꝓoor land, and 
not many rich ones to compenſate: This track of 


country I do not imagine letts, on an average, at more 


than 75. an acre. | 
From Beverley to Hull, about Riſe 65. 64. open 
and 125. incloſed; and as much of this country is 
open, the rent would not be above gs. were it not 
for the low lands towards Hull, which are rich: call 
it therefore 12s. In Holderneſs 17 s. 64. the mi- 
nutes; but as the cars lett from 65. to 10s. we muſt 
not call the average more than 15 ys. From Beverley 
to Thorne, to and through the Caves, is much open 
and poor land; about Howden is a track of good clay, 
and ſome alſo at Thorne; rent of theſe 15 5. but the 
whole line does not, I apprehend, exceed io. 
From Beverley to Driffeld, about the latter, 103. 


but it is chiefly open wolds : the average I calculate 


at 66. From Driffield to Burlington 4s. gd. From 
thence to Honnanby wolds 2s. 24. about the latter 
place 4s. 3d. The average I reckon gs. Around 

| | Ganton, 
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Canton, a track twenty miles by fifteen, the wolds 
1s, From Scarborough to Malton, about Brumpton, 


' 145. Another minute 65. 64. and a third 13s. The 


average rent of this track I calculate at 10s. From 
Malton, by Caſtle Huward, to Newton and Nunning- 
ton, 12s. and 5s. 104, Average, as it is moſtly good, 
106. From Newton, acroſs Black Hambledon, into 


. Cleveland; through Mr. Duncomb's eſtate, the ſoil is 


tolerably good, but ſo extremely under-lett, that J ap- 
prehend it will not raiſe the average greatly ; the in- 
cloſures upon Hambledon are at 5s. Upon a par the 
cultivated land in this track does not riſe higher than 
65s. The moors lett for nothing, and are the greateſt 
part of the country. Ih Day: | 
Here we muſt make another pauſe, for we next 
enter a very different country. The various tracks 
we have paſſed are a line of 237 miles, and the ave- 
rage rent is 85, But in it are ſeveral very large ſpaces 
of uncultivated land, fuch as bogs and marſhes, by 
Thorne, Sc. moors on Hambledon, Sc. I apprehend 
if theſe were proportionably reckoned, the average 
rent would not be more than 66. | | 
From the deſcent into Cleveland, to Kirkleatham, 
1725s, From Kirkleatham to Schorton and Richmond, 
trough Cleveland, 175. 6d. towards Schorton 125. 64. 
From ditto to Richmond 10s. The average I calculate 
e ae n 
From Richmond to Greta Bridge, tuo minutes, 20s. 
and 126. The average, I apprehend, as the firſt 
laſts but a few miles out of Richmond, 145. (NM. B. 
Some commons unincloſed, ' not reckoned.) From 
Richmond to Kiplin 125. Gd. From Kiplin to Swinton, 
about the latter, 16s. 6d. but the average not more, 
L apprehend, than 145. From Swinton to Craikbi!l 
1.35. From Craikhill to Slening ford, about the latter, 
9s. but as the extent is not great, we muſt call it 
ros. From Slening ford to Danby is through the 
neigbourhood of Swinton, it muſt not therefore be 
| E 3 - Teckoned, 


0 * 
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. reckoned, as the country would otherwiſe be charged 


twice. From half way between Swinton and Dauby 


to Aſgarth, two minutes, 125. 64. and 20s. but as there 


is much moor fide land (and, by the way, many moors 

themſelves) I ſhall not call the average more than 11s. 

From Richmond to Croft Bridge I calculate at 12 s. 
Thus far is a line of couutry which may very pro- 


the Average rent is 125. 6d © e 
From Greta- bridge to Brough, a continued moor, 
From Bows to the fall of Tees, a vaſt, quantity of 
moors, but many tracks of graſs about the villages, 
and fine meadows. ſpread over the vales, along the 
rivers, of an high rent, 205. an acre and upwards. 
From Brough 10 Aſerig, mountains and moors. | 
To Reeth and Richmond, chiefly ditto, ſome ſpots 
of incloſed graſs, and fine vales, that lett at 305. 
but they bear no proportion to the waſteJand, 
This is a track of as wild country as any in England, 
continued mountainous moors, the upper - parts of 
which do, not yield the landlords. a penny an acre 
rent; but the vales, as I have already obſerved, are 
good graſs, The extent of this line is eighty-three 
miles. As to the rent I know not how to calculate 
it: I do not apprehend that above one acre in fifty 
is cultivated; if we reckon the rent, at. an average, 
at ꝙ d. per acre, it is as much as it amounts W 
From Crofi-briage to Darlington and Raby: caſtle, 
16s, From Raby to Durbam, 21 5. 6d. From Dur- 
ham to Newcaſils, minuted as letting very bigb; 
conſidering the neighbourhood of thole ae we 
cannot eſtimate it;at leſs than 26. 


fv 1 «; 4 % +4 &-4 4 » 44.34 
. A ad. i dd. . 4 a * Y - 


* It 15 ; proper to remarks that 3 in calculating theſe averages, * 
reckon them according to diſtance ; 3 ſo that a proportion may 
hold between the rents, when twenty_ miles are at 10s. for in- 
ſtance, and fifteen at 65.62, perfect a AE muſt nat deer 
. but Jam not far from the mark, 


91 
9 


's | | This 


perly be thrown together; it extends 139 miles, 50. 
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This line extends acroſs the county of Durham, 
the diſtance fifty miles; and the average rent a gui. 
nea per acre. | 

From Newcaſtle to Morpeth, two minutes, 205. 
War 12s. Average I calculate at 15s. From Mor- 
peth to: Alnwick, 125. From Aluwick to Belford, 125, 
From Belford to Berwick, 125. 

This line extends through the cultivated part of 

Northumberland fixty-ſix- miles; the average tent, 
12 5. 6 d. 
From Berwick to Mooller, 95. * Mooller, ned 
from Alnwick to Rothbury moors, vales included, the 
rent is not above 25. From Rothbury to Cambo, moſt- 
ly moors; but as the incloſures around both thoſe 
places, for a few miles, lett at from 10s. to 15 5. an 
18 we may calculate the average rent of this track 
at 05. 

From Cambo to Choloford: bridge, 1 5. 5. 

From Choloford- bridge to Glenwelt all ben The 
moor ſide farms about both places will not raiſe this 
track to above 6d. per acre. | 
Here ends the line through the AAS” part 
of Nortbumberland. It extends..eighty-eight miles, 
and the average rent is 5 s. The general average of 
the two lines through Northumberland, of one hun- 
dred fifty four miles, is about 7 5::9.d. But I ſhonld 
here remark, that much the greateſt part of Nor- 
thumberland lies to the weſtward of the cultivated 
line, and moſt of it is à chain of mountains and 
moors: If I was, from the preceding view, to give 
a random gueſs of the rent of the whole county, | 
end ſuppoſe it from 4.5. 6d. to 55. per acre. 

From Glenwelt to Carlifle, by Brampton, chiefly 
moors; the incloſures, 17 5+ 6 d. 1 aer the ave» 
rage at 8 5. 3 

From Carliſle to Pearith, two minutes 15s. each; 
about Gs 92 The wenge * A at 125, 


E 4 apes From 
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From Penrizh to Keſwick, chiefly moors z the 
moor fide farms, and the meadows in the vales do 
not raiſe this track to more than 15. 64. 

From Penrith to Kendal, above half is wild moun- 

-tainous moors, and open cultivated lands, do not 
lett for more than 25s. 64. the inclofures and meadows 
in the vales riſe to 20s. The general average is not 
above 6 

From Kendal to Burton, about Holme, 21s. but 
the average of the line not more than 15836. 

Here it is proper to pauſe, that we may diſeover 
the average of the two counties of Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland The extent of the tour through | tem 
is ninety miles, and the average rent 76. 6 d. £2 

From Burton to Lancaſter, t5 4. From Lane 
to Preflox two minutes, 175. each, and another uo. 
The average I calculate at 21 s. 

From Preſton io Wigan, 255. From Wigan to 

Warrington, 30s. From Marrington to Levergool 
one minute, 175. 6d. the average 1 calculate, in- 
cluding the neighbourhood of that port, at 294 
From Leverpoo to Ormſtirt, 164% From War- 
rington to Altringbam, 18s. From  Aleringbam to 
Mancheſter calculate, conſidering that enen, 
hood, at 2986. 
This line of country extends through tue popu- 
lous county of Tancaſter, which: is extraordinarily 
full of towns and manufactures,” The diſtance is 
an hundred and twenty three miles; and the ave- 
rage rent 224 6 4. | 

From Dunbolm to Knorsfordy 20 64 From 
Kuotsford to Holmes Chapel, about the latter, 20s, 
The average I calculate at 16:5. From Holnan Cha- 

pel to Neucaſtle- under · Line | calculate at: 166. From 
thence to Stone, 16 5. From Stone to Rudgeley- bridge, 
17 6. From Rudgeley-bridge to Litchfield, 285. From 
Litchfield to Birmingham one minute, 174. 6:4 bur b 
calculate it at 205. From Birmingham to Hales Owen, 
12s. From thence to Bromſgrove, about Hagley, 20s. 
another * 
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another minute, 30s. The average I calculate at 11. 
14. From Bromſgrove io Worceſter J reckon alſo #gui- 
nea. From Worceſter to Eveſham, about Perſhore, 
13s. 9d. towards Bendſwortb, 21 s. The average I 
calculate at 19s. From Eveſham to Moreton, 20 s. 


I ſhall here make another pauſe, before we get 


into the ſtoney pou of Oxfordſbire. This line of 
country paſſes through ſeveral counties; it extends 
an hundred and thirty eight miles, and the average 
rent is 17 5. 6 d. per acre. a=, 
From Moreton to Chipping-Norton, Gs. 64. From 
thence to Oxford, one minute, 11 s. but the average, 
I believe, does not exceed 10s. - * Wen 

From Oxford to Henley, the firſt minute, 215. 6 d. 
the ſecond 175. but as the firſt is the average of open 
and incloſed, with moſt of the former, I do not cal- 
culate the average of this track at more than 185. 
From Henley to Maidenhead, 13s. 9d. From 
Maidenhead to Hammerſmith, 205. From thence, 
through · London to Barnet, 21. 125. 6d. From 
Barnet to North Mims, 16s. 

This is a track of an hundred and three miles, 
and the average rent is 195. 6d. 


Recapitulation. 


. Miles. | Rent. 
From North-Mims to Thrapſlon 109 | 10s. 


From Thrgpfton to Doncaſter, 107 | Bs. 


From Wentworth and Doncaſter 

v0 Tadcafer, } 118 | 16s, 64. 
From Tadcafter to the deſcent in- 

to Cleveland, 237 | 8. 
From the deſcent into Cleveland 

to Croft Bridge, ; 139 | 125. 6d. 


From Greta Bridge to Richmond, 83 os. gd. 
From Croft Bridge to Newcaſtle, 5o | 21s. 

.. Thro' Northumberland the _} 

vated antuncultivated part, 5 
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| ö FE eee Miles. | Rent. 
Through //efmoreland and Cum- TY 
ee rland,... >. = - 3 „ 6d. 
Through Lancaſhire, . - ' 123 | 225. 6d. 
From Dunbolm in Cheſhire, to } 481 1% 6% 
1 "2 Moreton in ores, Y bt Sas 
if From Moreton, through London, « 
i 80 Mims, 4 oe 1105 1 — 


— 


have calculated theſe numerous and complex pro- 
portions with as much exactneſs as I am able, and I 
find, from ſeyeral trials, the general average to be 
115. 9d. per acre. 2 | 
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ESTI II III IIS LESS ES SS 
LETTER XXV. 


1 SHALL in the next place enquire into the product 
of pulſe and roots; that is, chiefly 82 beans, 
and turneps; theſe are by no means to be overlook- 
ed, as their product will explain ſeveral points not to 
de diſcovered by knowipg that of grain. I ſhall add 
as I proceed, the variations of culture, ſuch as hoeing, 
Sc. which are circumſtances that ought never to be 
omitted. I ſhall not ſpecify the ſol as it is minuted 
in the preceding letter. 


Hatfield to Neluyn. Is 4 
Rent 125. _— | Bec! gen QB. P. | 
Product. Peaſe  - - ” «12; © 


- . Turpgeps; hoe once, 50 s. per acre. 
Around Stevenage. , 
Rent, 9 s. 4 
Product. Peaſe! 19:5; 2d - 1.5 4 0 
Beans, never ho. 2 4 „ 
Turneps, hoe once or twice, 2 J. 26. 


Stevenage to Luton ; at . 


J g#* Þ} H 
7 | 44 ' 


* — 
& 21 


Rent, 56 s. Seed bo 
. Peaſe 1 6 
' Turneps; hoe « once; value 21, * 6 d. 
Dunſtable to Mooburn; About Hog bons. 
Kent, 14. 5 
Product. Peaſe and beans, mixed, * 0 0 
) I e Rang, e never. 3  &- @ 
About Milton. A ow * IN ones 
Rent, 135. 6 d. * | 


Product. Peaſe and beans, wine t 0 0 
Wooburn e 13 208-1 
Rent, 9.5, 3.6 G 504 
Product. aſe — beans, . 3 
Beans; 
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Beans; feed the weeds out with ſheep 3 0 © 
Turneps they hoe twice; value 21. 

At Broughton. 

Rent, 20s. 
Product. E and beans - 2 4 © 
feed the weeds * 
with ſheep - » 8 4 4, 
an” to Bedford, at Biddenbam. 
e s. 
- Product. Beans; feed the weeds. | 
out with ſheep” - - 3 o 
Peaſe „ e 2 * 
From St. Neet's to Kimbolton, about Hale . 7 
Kent, 175. 
Product. Nals r ee 4" 
Beans, never hoe - 1 7 © 
Turneps ; hoe once; value 35 s, 
From Kimbolton to Thraphon, about Catworth. 
Rent, 17 5. 


Product. Neaſe = 1 
Pan Thrapſton to Oundle. nn Snort 
Rent, 58. 


5 Product. Beans, never hoe 3 8 
3 wo 59 8 with E 


Ne Stamfofd. | 
Rent, 13 5. * Tz. IE 
Product. peaſe e 
* d Bonn. never ie 432% o 
J % 8 98 Turneps; hoe once; ; value 21. 2 5. 
Pm Stamford to „ 5 
Rent, 45. 


© Piodut.” Rafe 2 0 
+ Þ Raff beser ids 2 4 © 
From Grimſthorpe to Coltſworth. eee 


„ ˙ö” 42S 0 
Beans, a he" 3 00 

. Turneps ; hoe once; value 275 

0 | k S Dim da Grun bam 


Ern - - 6 


| Grantham to Newark. 
Rent, 10 s. 
Product. Beans, never hoe - - 2 4 © 
Newark to Tuxford. | 
Rent, 15 s. | 
Product. Peaſe -- - — 1 @ 4 
Beans, never hoe 3 © 0 


-: 7 2 - mY 
2 * — Az $ 
N = _ + 2 * 2 — — — — 
— v 4 _ — — 7 
l — — > += "Ss „ Sr 2 
_ 3 BY 4 n 2 1 —_— N IANS 
2 —— - — £ 5 wan * l 
— _—— — — — — 3 by 


Turneps; hoe once or twice; valuegos. 
At Weſt Drayton. 
Rent, 11s. uh | 
TS. in 3 0 0 {oh 
Beans, never hos -' - 2 4 o 18 
Turneps ; hoe once, 35 5. bl 
From Bawtry to Doncaſter. * 
Rent, low. 1 
Product. Peaſe - - 21 04 0 


Turneps ; never hoe, 27 s. 6 d. 
Doncaſter to Rotherham ; Coneyſborough. 


Rent, 9s. 
Product, Beans - - -2 2 o 
Turneps; hoe once or twice; valuezos. 
Sheffield to Barnſley. | . 
Rent, x7 5s. 


Product. Peaſe - - - 2 4 o 
Beans, never hoe - - 3 6 o 


. Turneps; hoe once or twice, 40s. 
About Wooley. | 


Rent, 12 s. 6 d. 


Product. Peaſe Bly: br WHO 
Beans - 2 2 0 
. Turneps ; hoe once, 40 g. 
Leeds to 7. adcaſter. 
Rent, 8 5. 6 d. | 
// „ - 8-6. 16 


Beans, never hoe - 3 2 0 
Turneps; hoe once; value 42 5. 6 d. 


1 1 
| 


D 
1 
10 
9 
| 
i 

| 
1 
| i 
. © 


From York to Barnby Moor. 
Rent, 105. | : 
Product. Peaſe - . - $ #23 
. Beans, 


— —ẽẽ 
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Beans, never hoe ' = -2 1 2 
Turneps; never hoed for the firſt time. 


At Hatton. 
Rent, 12 5. 6 d. | - 
Product. Ceaſe  . - - e 
Beans, never hoe - 3 0 
Aung Riſby. 
Kent, 95. 3 d. 1 K 
Product. Peaſe — - e 
Beans, never hoe; get in 
© open fields ** 0 
in incloſures - - 4. 0 o 
Lentiles = - „ 
Rape 8 
At Stillingfleet. 
Rent, 10 5s. 


Product. Turneps; never hoe; value, 27 g. 
Holderneſs. 


Rent, 17 s. 6d. 
| ProduQt. Rape 0 
About Howden. "a 
Rent, 155. 
Product. Beans, never ho- 2 4 O 
Around Thorne. . | 
Rent, 105. 
Product. Beans, never bis a 9:0 
Turneps ; never AY: value 19 s. 
Rape . n 0 


The Marquis of Rockingham's Kentiſh farm. 

Product. Beans in drills, horſe hoed g o p 
Peaſe ditto -— - 4 © 

urneps; hand hoe twice. Mauch 
finer crops than common. 
His Lordſhip's Hertfordſbire farm. 

Product. Beans in drills - — 2 
Ditto hoe 5 
VV 
Turneps; ; hoed twice; value 56 5. 


Around 
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Around FYentworth-Houſe. 
Rent, 85. | 
Product Beans; never hoe 2 2 © 
Ditto Mr. Paine s, drilled 
and horſe and hand 
hoed V 
Peaſe ; = - - 3 0 0 
Parneps; not hoed, value 20 5. 
Ditto hoed, 40 5. 
From Beverley to Driffield. 
Rent, 105. a 
Product Beans; never hoe - 3 4 o 
Fedſe | - $2.4 0-6 
Turneps ; once hoed, value 3]. 
From Scafborongh to Malton, about Brumpton. 
Rent, 14s. 
Product. Turneps; ; once man, 11. 15. 
At Yeddingham-bridge. 


Rent, 65. 6 d. 
Product. Beans; never hoe „ © 
Peaſe - - - 2 
Turneps ; hoe once or twice, value 
L 22 5. 6 d. 
About Eaſt Newton, c. a 

Rent, 125. | 

Product. Beans; never hoe - - 2 0 © 
Peaſe - - <<; 2,05 0 
Turneps; they ſometimes hoe twice, 

value 40s. 
Rape ws - "© 2a 
About Nunnington. - 

Rent, 65. 24. d | 

Product. Beans; never hoe - 3 0 0 
Fell 560 2 ecncls Met e 

Mr. Turner at Kirkleatham. 

Rent, 8 5. 

Turneps; hoed 2 

1 — Set ander eie 

9 
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Around Kirkleatham. 
| Rent, 1 135. 

Product. Peaſe and beans; never hoe 3 6 ©. 
Turneps; never hoe, value 3. 
, wiv.- 5 0 0 


At Gilſaale. | 
Kent, 115. 64. 
Product. Turneps; never hoe, 50s. 


Rape - 0 2 
About Scborton. 
Rent, 105. 
Product. Beans; never hos: — - 2 4 © 
Peaſe = 2 © 0 
, Furneps; never r hos, value e 31. 10s. 
| Rape =. 3 1 © 
Richmond to Greta-bridge, about Gilliag. 
Rent, 21s, %, 
Product. Beans; never hos - - 3 1 © 
Peaſe = = 7:00 : 
1 neverhoed, value 21.1 25. 6d. 1 
: Rape e Ws 
From Greta- bridge to Bows, about Rookby. 
Rent, 125. 4 
Product. Peaſe 9/4 0 ] 
Turneps; never hoe, value 34. 
Around Kiplin. 
Rent, 12 5. 6d. f 


Product: Beans; never hoe - - 3 6 o 
Peale + . bel 4 © 
Turneps; never hoe; value 4 /. 


' Rape” | - +: e410 J 
Mr. Crowes huſbandry. 

Rent, 12 5. 6 d. | | 

Product. Beans and pate = 2-00 

Peaſe = - „ „ N Mn 

Around Swinton. | 

Rent, 16s. 6d. 

Product. Beans; never hoe - 2 0 © l 
. Peaſe - - 2 00 

f Turneps; 
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5 - Turneps z never hoe, the valus go . 
Ra 


-. on 4 00 
The Moor- fide Ns «5 | 480 
Rent, 4 s. 6 d. 
Product. Turneps ; never hoe, value: 49s. 
About Caik-bill. 
„ 
Product. Peaſe. - AY - 
Taurneps; never hoed, ke gl. 25. 6d 
Around Slenningford. 
Kent, $ 5. -- 
Product. __ * Fo 1 
urneps; un 35. 5. 
Around Danby. oe 
Rent, 12 5. 64. ka. 
Product. Beans; unhoed «- 2 6 
Peaſe - - - 4 0 
Turneps; unhoed, 455. v3.43 . 
Rape t aan ©, $3870 
Mr. Scroope s huſbandry. _— 
Rent, 12 5. 6 d. 1461 
Product, Beans; unhoed - + 3 7 


0 
Turneps; thrice hoed - 4 10 0 
Earl of Darlington's huſbandry, e- | 
Rent, 16s. . 
Product. Turneps; 3 hoed twice, 50 
Around Raby- Caſtle. 
Rent, 163. 8 
Product. Peaſe - —V 3 6 09 
- Turneps; unhoed - 3 10 © 
From Newcaſtle to Morpeth, 
Rent, 20 s. | 4 
Product. Beans; unhoed + 3 1 0 
. hoo 4 ene l 
urneps; hoed, PTY KARE 


Ditto; unhoed, 3 1. 
Rade 
About Morpeth. 


Rent, 12 5. 550 11 5 iT . 
Vor. IV. F : Product. 


6 4 ” 0 
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Product. Beans; unhoed -''- 3 4 0 
R Peaſe- -- 24535"--x 6 © 
Turneps; hoed twice Fes — 
Around Alnwick. 
Rent; 1557. J n 
Product. — . 5 5 0 
Peale = = B.:1$-0 
Turneps; twice hoed ; value 41. 
About Buford. 
Rent, 18 5. 6d. 
Product. Beans; unhoed - 7 4 o 
| Peale - - - + b 40 
Turneps; hoed twice, ee 
At Waren. 
Rent, 1 5. 6 d. 
Product. Turneps; unhoed; 80 5. 
At Hetton. © 
Rent, 6s. 6 d. UNE -; 
Product. Beans; unhoed 11 0 0 
Peaſe - - t ren 
| Tumeps; hoed rwive, 55 4... 
About Fenton. © © 
Rent, 113. 3d. 


Product. Beans and peaſe mixed. nh 
1 - - 283 1 0 
Peaſe -'''> $0 
Turneps ; hoed once or woe, 50's. 
About Rotbbury. 
Rent, 105. 6 d. 2 1 
Product. Peaſe n s 0 
| Tarnepss wed twice, value 5 
About Cambo. 


Rent, 15s. 
Product. Turneps; hoed once; he 31 
About Glenwelt. 
Rent, 12s. 6d. o 
Product. Beans; unhoed - - 4 3 
Peaſe = | 


3 $I 
I Turneps ; once hoed, 504. 


1. B TT IA. n 5 0 
3 MY x: n 
> Produd. Peaſe =- 0 bo F 710 
Turneps, (ome ew oe el) 9. 
About Penrith. d. 
Rent, 8s. 94. TY”; _ 
Funn. eaſe » 2 8 0 8 
Tuineps: uahoed, 50 5. 
Ke ſick. 
Rent, 25 5. 


Product. Turneps; hoed, 55s. 
Fram Kendal to Burton. 


Rent, 1]. 3s. i; 
Product. Beans; "unhoed ” vw. 
Peaſe _ I, Q; — 2 


urneps; unhoed, 57 104. (Sarge) 
Fram Lancaſter to Preflon, about ters. | 
Rent, 17 „ A. 37710 
Product. Beans - wy LY 
Peaſe 
- -. Turneps; abs 65 (arent) 
Around Garſlang. . 
ent, 17% E * 
— Beans; Wee Werd * E. 9 


About Ormſkirk. rs 40 
Rent, 156. s bene 
Product. 1 3 6 © 

Around Altringbam. nf 
Rent, 205. 8 Fat 
Nun. Beans, in drills, hand-. 

9 . weeded = e GL, 1 0 
89 38 . - Peaſe ditto #;:-:: FW © 
-Lurnope 4 7 but thinned * 
hand, I. M Harce ) 7 

From rgb b, to He about che latter. 
Rent, 1666. . ' uhoi1 
n „Beans emit 5 9 6 o 

Paaſe WY 1 
Turneps ; hoed, zl. n tots 
F 2 From 
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From Rudgeley bridge to 2 1 n 
Rent, 155. 
& Product. Peaſe 4 6:0 
TLauurneps; hoed once, 355. eur 206. 
At Alton, near Birmingham. | 
Rent, 17s. 6 d. DO * 
Product. Peaſe - Sib 2 me 0 
Turneps; hoed, 21 hoed better than 
unhoed by 205. 


Around Hagley. 
Rent 20 5:38. 901 895307 129077 
Product. Peaſe „ Werde ug 617 
Turnepsz unhoed, * 81 21.1 


At gr 
- Rent 305 : 1 
Produdt." Beans; ſet and hoed + 5 0 o 
WN eg 6 ie 
Turneps; unhoed, 30%. 
From Woreeſter to Oxford, at Perſpore. 
Rent, 1 58, | | 
Product. Beans = » 3-0 
Peaſe - * 85 Dre 
Turneps; unhoed, 90s. 

About Bend/aworth. bor 
Rent, 215. ; AU 303 #; 
Nein Peaſe - - 1:21 © 

- _ F*Beans, indrills, Wade 5 O o 


2 


Turneps; hoed once, 45% 8. 
Around Moreton. E 
Rent, a d ung 01010 
Product. Peaſe — hes u 0 
ne Renesse 3 © © 
, Turneps 1 30 5. 
From Oxford to own, 1 Ane. 
Rent, 255. 6d. ILY 
Product. — — Dand-henbg o © 
O N Peafe dittto 4 ©. © 
Yuen re nn, 21. 105. 


Wy nw 14 
«4% 


* Henley: 


Rent, 17 s. 
| — Product. 
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Product ig hoed ge, 31 | 
Around Maidenhead: e 
50 _ gay] Reach Win: 81218 
roduct. Pea | - 4 46 50 
F Turneſ S; 10 45: 5, 
About Harmondſworth, | E MAD Fm. 
| ma, oft HJ Cv „ 
Product. Peaſe cf ] © e 'Þ Cr ? 
At Kenfington. ki j-34 1-74 WC ne 
Rent, 40 5. as . 8 
Product. ans „ in drills, 30 oed 0 9 
About North Mims. CEEY 
Kent, 12 $5 td. i ! : 
Product. Peaſe \ j-1 3 3. D. . A 
b 21 \Turkepe, t bed, 30.5. We 
The firſt proportion to be drawn: From this PR) 
view of theſe crops, may properly be that of rent 
and valhe; to diſcover whether the quantity of pro- 
duct ariſes from the value of ſhe land, or is decided 
by other 2 re Teta being poſſeſſed of 
all ſuch data, our rea ea would at beſt be 5 
E 


i a 
# ; F\ Y Fug D 
* > 
A G 
4 


5222 —— 


oy 
. 


Rent 10 5 8. per are. 


Places. | Rent. | I Beans. Rape.“ e | 
; Een 1— 44— — 
Dee Þ Af 15 1 J | boed. |. es. 
| . dl A&I „%% „ 
Stevenage to } ; 1.1 4 r 6 
2 | 19 | JST | Þ 
brapſton to en 
Oundle, | 5 | | 4 | 
Stamford to Ag 
Chah, 7 © $0; | 44 | 
Bawtry to } 'F | 8 
Doneafter, 3 . . | all 
winton 1 1 | | 
Moarſide, ; 5 +451 IT) | 4 Fg 
Waren, 16 II 2 10 O 
Averages, 4 | [4] | Ki 2.7 612 5 10 
BY - * OS TE , f ol 


— 


i l 
U : 
l A 
= 4 b4 
. 
1 
% 
?! 
os | * 
< qt F 4 
1 * 
: Tae 
7 2 
5 I 
: 4 
} * 
: * 
110 x 
ir * 
* 
1 - 
Fight 1 
* ; 
= 
Vs! 
\: . 
1, 
4 c - | 
* 
0 
,M 
| 
: «+; 
. 
ö 
; a 
* 
14 
* 
1 * 
i 38 
14 C 
ol 
} / 2 
1 
+ 1 
I 
l i} 
p . 
pl : 
7 
| = 
= \ 
+ * 
: CG 
/ 
: ; 
oh 
1 
1 
0 * 
. - 
+ 
1 
13 
i: 8 
5. * 
1 
"AL; * 
* 11 
4 4 
014: * 
< 
is 9 
17 * 
'F i 
- 
= 7 
Y -- 
1 24 
| 
: 
I 
+ d 
' 
: 


—S +. A. 
. 24 n 
* — — 
12„ũ„⁵hꝶ — 


r 
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F 514 


Renis "Nos 58. to to $4 gen GET... A Finn 


Places. Rent. Peaſe. K 
8 — 8 
+ 1 F f 
5. d.] |: 
Around Stevenage, 9 17 
Woobur 
Mauer, 9 — 
Newport Pag- 30 
nel to Bedford, 17 | 
Grom/t to, Tis Doc 32 1 
Co 2 worth, & - 
4 — 1 | 
Dinar 70 No- go 
herha . | 2 
Bea d 0 ON 5 
York - 
— men, 
Ria. 


Beans. 


— 
-o T1 


TG 4 2 
. 


2 ale 
Ditto Hertford- ) - 

bir 8. 7595 

worth * 
„ 2 . 

w Driffeld, % . 
Yeddingham-bridge,6 6 15! | 2 OY 
Nunnington, 6 4 ro 2 err 
Mr. Turn | T 3 By "0 ra 

Kirkleat + I 91 e 17. 
Schorton, | 116 129 25 13-40 0 
Sningford, , eee 
Hetton, near 17 1 anne 

Belford, * o. i | 18 6-8 15 . 
Penrith, 8 90 16 1 a {2 _ 

lp 1 —_ — Rugs — 
Av es 1820 221 21 2 9 f 

erag . 3422] 3 620%; 0-80 

| | 1 4 — 
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Rents How IOS. tO 15 8. per Acre. 


Places, ee 7 — pe. *Furneps. 
oo | Aw — 
4 Wt 5 ate 84 l unhaed. 
3 44 : * „ 
Rau ere, 12 20 | | 2 10 0 
n/table to Mz 9 | 
Wooburn, 14 | PI IJ 
About Milton, 136] | [2 | 
—_ — 13 | j20 2 2 2 © 
ewark to my | | 
ord, 15 2 8 . 5 
1 Drayton, it | ll | | 1160| 
volley, 12 6| j1 I 2 00 
Hatton, 12 6| 10 . 0 
Howden, 1 - - i | 
Scarborough to 
Malton : | | * 

Eaſt Newton, 12 16 16] 40 5 0 04 
8 113 1 4o "+ 
leat | a 
Gil ſdale, i 11 6 | 40 10 0 
Greta-bridge to , ws 
Bows, | | | 11 | 
Around Jp in, 12 60 |: 30 32 4 00. 

0 | | ron 

huſbandry, 12 6! [3230 3 26 
Cratkhill, 13 3 Nr 
Danby, 12 6] J3 221 45 Me 
Mr. 5 x 12 6 4 3 

hu . 1 1 Nb 
Morpeth, 12 1 28 3 0 04 
Almuwick, 15 20 45 4 Oo 
Fenton, I 3 2025114 2 10 © 
2 | 10 6 io | | 3 0 o 

XS. 8 o © 
Glenwelt, | 12 6 fi 3 ro of. 
Carliſle, 1 5 [ | 1 10 © 
Orm — . ö xd 3 

e ' ' 

el. ; 15 39 Kis oi 0 0 

Perſhore, I 2 2 
North-Mims, oy o : 1 10 = OP 
Averages, 13 2028] 26 39 E 9 Ss p oF " oF 

F4 Rents 
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Rents from Is. s. ” 208. per OT. 


Places, 


Mooburn to 
Newport 
Pag nel, 

St. Nor 5 ho 
Kimbolton, 
3 to 
brapſlon 
Sheffield to? 
Barnſley, 
Holderne 2 


Swinton, | 


Earl of Dar- 


lington, 
Around Raby- 
caftk,- 
Newcaſlle' to 
orpeth, 
Belford, | 
Lancaſter to 
Pre on, 
Garſlang, 
Altringbam, 
Stone, i 
Near Bir- 
mingbam, 
ih, | 
Moreton, 
Henley, f 
Maidenbend, 
Harmondſ- 
worth, 


Averages, . 
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Rent Sj | Beans, al Turneps. 
| 22 — 8 
= 17 7 = 1 unhoed. 
J. a 11 4 . * 1 * 55 1 w_ 
Pa 20 42 5 
| 1 | i X Ir 
Jn [ſe | is 
Fro | ſie | res 
Fe | + 
$17 25 300 2 0 o * 
116 rab 
16 Elie 161 32 3 2 10 © 
331.1441 Þ o 
155 Ie z 10 0 
96 666 . 
PS 13S Y 
d 20 19 25] 40 % 4 q o © 
15 6] 25 50 E:. ay H 
: | ; 4 
17 21 bh 
20 2 4c 7 0+ 
16 25] | 130 3 O Mops 
I176 20 2 0 t © © 
| 20 3c f 110 © 
20 20 24 0 
17 | 0 
| | | | 
If 1 ' [ ' a 
| F *1 | 
17 2 21 20 40128 37 ſa 13 10053 18 6 


; * : 
KG CL... a. >... .&. 


” — bj oy 
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q | Rent from: 208. to e acre. 97 
FR ene R reren. 


ic 8 Jt! 5 72 1; £11 81 
Sr 8 . 4 1 | : 1 1 - 
ic 10 to Dane * ieee — 1 [ 
* 21 12 * thee 
Alnwick,” THEME 4-1 117 
Kendal to Burton, 21 7 | 123 5 10 © 
* Bromſgrove, 30 630 40 110 0 
Bendſwortb, 21 | |2 SI... | 
Benjington, 25 634 | [aq | 2 1 
Kenſi ington, 49 [| | 148 
Averages, | 286 12 77 4223] 42 10 93 10 10 


. 


; ll 4. 


— — — 2 = 
—_— 2 —— * I 
— . « — . * = y- -%y 
21 — — 2 — . rn — 
3 1 — — = — BY 
IE — 
— =; I» $i. 
— — * Tz n + 06. 2 
x wx Bw oo oe cy pe n . < = 
* * C Fa = 4 
* as , ö . 
* = » Y l 


Rent to 55. per acre, e ntfs Lav 14 
Ditto; from, 5s. to 10s.,/,;.-+ 32 18 
Ditto from 105. to 133. 3 8 ef 
Ditto from 156. to 205. ., / | - — 24 21 
Ditto from 20s. to 18 2 „ 275 „ 


— 


f Ley 
: 
1 : 
7 3 
.* * 
| 4 1 
* Md 
[1 
1 ＋ 
* 
1 
1 7 
: * off 
| bu 
1 [ 
; 2 
* 7 
1 
6 4 k 
| | 
* £2 
i : 
: | ar 
7 7 2 
0 3 
1 & 
4 If 
1 


ö 14 : ; 3 
Average, Nee vine. Uſtad dee ee 18 | 
* , F 1 


SS 


=_ 


—[„»—— —— —— on * * = 


Proſe and Beans. | 


22 


F 


Rent FR 55: W103 115% 74 ee 20 
Ditto from 10s. to 1 55. Fe ” 8 28 
Ditto from 155. to 206. Note 44" < 720 


— — —᷑ — — 


23 
%s _ _—— — — 
— 2 — 


Average, 5 ow - - 8 22 
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From the firſt view of this table it is evident that 
rent has very little concern in the production of peaſe: 
The mixture may be conſidered as the ſame thing, 
as beans are generally ſown rather with an intention 
of ſupporting the peaſe than of having a double crop ; 
ſometimes one will fail and another ſucceed; and the 
bean being a better bearer than the pea, makes the 
ſuperiority of four | buſhels on the fide of the mix- 
ture. But it is remarkable that the rent from 5 s. to 
106. ſhould produce as large a crop as from 15 5. to 
20 5. And in peaſe alone 105. to 15 s. yields more 


than from 205. to 40s. In a word, the product clear- 


ly appears to be very little connected with rent, and 
that in the hoed as well as unhoed crops: Our com- 
mon experience juſtifies this reſult, for I have many 
times obſerved, that this tickliſh crop often fails where 
it has been moſt expected to yield largely, and fre- 
quently on poor dry ſandy ſoils to produce crops that 
have ſurprized the owners. This, I think, ſhould be 
a leſſon to the occupiers of good lands not to apply 
them to the production of a crop, in which the weak- 
eſt ſoils may rival them with ſucceſs. _ ©. 
But the importance of hoeing is extremely viſible ; 
the ſuperiority of eleven buſhels in twenty-nine is 
vaſt ; an acre and a half hoed is near as good as two 
unhoed; this is an object of undoubted importance 


© the farmer, and demands his warmeſt attention. 


t is not the eleven buſhels only that he is to conſider, 


although no trifle, but likewiſe the ſtate of the land 
after the crop: A poor one of peaſe ſuffers the weeds 
to get ſo much a head, that the ſoil is filled with their 
 tkeds and exhauſted by their growth, conſequently is 
Proper only for a fallow; whereas, after a fine clean 
ctop, the land is rendered mellow and in excellent 
order for any kind of grain; wheat is commonly ſown 
after them, and with great ſucceſs if the crop is large. 
or barley, Se. The importance, therefore, of hoe- 


ing is manifeſt, and the amount of the ſuperiority pro» 


digious. 


Beans. 


RA av  ocq0.0 = 6.4... 0 220 rr 


% 
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MES Y 
| Beans. 


JOSH007 GIF. 133 f 8 : ry 
AY... ol 5 7 888}-84: 


4 7111 {+ { 
a CATS | 445. 1a 


97 — 


fordjbr re.and Nori baiupton ire, which from bein open 
is Joto 1h rent, and from avour /o low as 55. There 


wet, unkindly, open fields, ſtrong enough for beans, 
that not only lett fo low as 53 5. but are really worth 
ho more. Now ſuch ſoils; without proper manage- 
ment, may eaſily be ſuppoſed to yield as good crops 
as others vaſtly richer, and for this reaſon, very fer- 
tile land in the hands of a flovenly farmer is eternally 
over-run with weeds, inſomuch that half the crops 
are ruined by em; the richer the ſoil the poorer the 
crop in many Caſes; and the poorer land not, in its 
nature, abounding ſo much with weeds, gains by 
theſe means an equality with foils far ſuperior. That 
this reaſoning is juſt there is great reaſon to believe. 
from the progreſſion being ditferent in the hoed crops, 
FF f N whic 


great number of A will amount to the value of 
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which vary eight buſhels where the unhoed ones vary 
but two. | be MBAS p. 

The conſequence of hoeing can no where be more 
apparent than here; zwo acres hoed are better by 
four buſhels than three” unhoed, which difference is 
very! great. The farmer who ſows two hundred 
acres, and hoes them, adjoining a neighbour who 
bas three hundred unhoed, reaps eight hundred buſh- 
els more than the latter. Is not this an argument 
ſtrong enough? But farther, his neighbour's land is in 
ſuch a weedy, exhauſted condition, that his three 
hundred acres are thrown by for a fallow; this is the 
cuſtom of moſt counties that do not hoe; beans. the 
laſt Erop of the courſe. On the contrary, the hoeing 
farmer ſows his two hundred acres with wheat, of 
which he gets to the full as good a crop as his neigh- 
bour: What an amazing difference between them at 
the end of two years! And carry the compariſon, fur- 
ther, it will ſoon appear that the difference, in no 


the fee ſimple of the land: fo great a benefit reſults, 
in numerous inſtances, from frnall expences; half 
the four buſhels ſuperiority, after the balance of two 
acres; to three, will, in moſt counties of England, hoe 


an acre twice, and well too; three buſhels would any 


where do it to perfection. The ſuperiority of the 


hoed is fourteen buſhels per acre; the farmer would, 


therefore, by hoeing gain a clear profit of eleven 
buſhels, beſides ſaving the expence of a fallow and a 
year's rent; beſides keeping his lands generally in 
better order without fallowing, than his flovenly neigh- 


* „ 


bour wil. | | „ | | 
This, it is true, is only reaſoning, but it is reaſon- 
ing on ſolid, and indiſputable facts, in themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently clear to convince the unprejudiced; but 
common farmers want gilding even to a ſugar-plumb: 
Is it not aſtoniſhing, that while facts ſpeak fo ſtrong- 
ly, nine tenths of the beans in the kingdom remain 
unhoed ?—ls it not a diſgrace to this land of agri- 
Whois culture 


- 


© 2 oO mm omn wml ny mY © 


LE eee e 
culture, that ſo many counties ſnould perſiſt in the 
ſlovenly cuſtom of depending alone on their flocks of 
ſheep, for weeding their beans! | How are ſuch egre- 
gious follies to be cotrected? Not by preaching : to 
poſts. Let no one accuſe me of the vanity of think - 
ing 1 ſhall ever by writing wean farmers from their 
prejudices.— I do not addreſs myſelf to them; but to 
thoſe from whom all improvements in agriculture 
muſt have their origin - their landlords; It ſurely 

much behoves them to exert ſome attention on an 
object ſo eſſential to the good of huſbandry, and con- 
ſequently to their own advantage. | 

0 | 215 REEFS; 


Rent from 3 s. to 103. „„ 

Dita from 10s, , 1 % 4349 

Ditto from 15 5. to 205. 3 37 
J_ £6 


The general riſe from 5 5s. and 105. to 10s. and 
205. is ſomething, . but not what might be ſuppoſed, 
from a crop that muſt be fallowed for till Midſum-, 
mer, and conſequently not in the ſame danger of 
deſtruction, by weeds in rich land, as beans or peaſe. 
I attribute. the ſimilarity of theſe products to the 
practice of paring and burning.—lIo a large track of 
country in the North, they generally pare and burn 
for rape, which is ſo, excellent a method, that the 
crops. they get on poor land, even on moor land of 
25. 64. an acre, are very great: this is the reaſon 
why rent bears no more proportion to the crops. 


TUuRNEPS. 1 11 
| Hoed. Unboed. . 


Rent 19-55. per acre. . - 2 7 62 5 10 
Ditto from 55s. to 105. — 2. 4 10% 1 16 10 
Ditto from 10s. to 155. - 2 9 9/2 11 9g 
Ditto from 1 55s. to 20s, = 2 13 10 3 18 6 
Ditto from 205. to 40s. - 2 10 3 10 10 
Average - - 2 8 1002 16 9 


The 
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The conelufion which ſome; would draw ar firſt 
ſight from this table, is the diſadvantage of hoeing. 
And truly this ſtate of the caſe is, I apprehend, one 
of the moſt extraordinary combinations I ſhall meet 
with in the whole courſe of theſe enquiries. The ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a vegetable as a turnep, is not a more 
certain fact, than the ſuperiority of hoed to unhoed 
crops ; but the above general average ſeems totally 
to contradict it; we muſt, therefore, examine the 
point minutely, and enquire into the reafon of ſuch a 
ſeeming paradox. |. | BENT 

The prices of all commodities depend upon the 
quantity to be ſold : if turneps are ſcarcer in one 
county than in another, with an equality of cattle in 
each, undoubtedly they will be deareft where ſcarceſt: 
this is manifeſtly the caſe in queſtion : the countries 
in wbich hoeing is fully eſtabliſhed, are conſequent- 
ly thoſe in which. the culture is the oldeſt and moſt 
common ; to one acre of turneps in any county that 
does not hoe, there certainly are forty in anather that 
does: the exiſtence of ſuch an improvement fpeaks 
ſufficiently this fact. From hence it reſults that tur- 
neps in the countries that do not hoe, muſt infallibly 
be dearer than in thoſe which do beſtow that opera- 
tion on them; This is clear enough from mere rea- 
ſoning; but fats ſhould, in ſuch works as this, be 

the guide, whenever it is poſſible to gain them. 1 
ſhall, therefore ſtrike a line acroſs the kindom, and 
form two averages, one for the North of England, 
the other for the ſouth; the firſt in general does 
not hoe, and the other does: We ſhall from thence 
find, that turneps themſelves, whether hoed or not, 
are much dearer in one diviſion than in the other. I 
ſhall throw Yorkſhire and Lancaſbire to the North, 
and all fouth of them to the South. | * 


* - * 
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The SOUTH. 

5 Hoed. Unhoed. 
Hatfield, '&9c. — — 210 
Stevenage — —2 2 
Luton — — 27 
Wooburn  —— — o 
St. Neot's — — 1 15 
Ge —— — 1 

rimſibor — — 2 o 
8 — — — 2 0 
Drayton — I 15 
Newcaftle-under-line 2... 
Litchfield — —1 15 Ct 00 
Birminghan — 2 01 00 
—_—_. — — — [1100 
Bromſgrove — — — 2 100 
ore — 9 — 110 © 
Bendſworib — — 2 5 0 | 
Moreton — — — 1.10 © 
Benfington” ——— — 2 10 © 
= — — — — 3 00 
Maidenhead == — 2 5 © 
North Mims — ð — — 110 0 
Average — — —2 2 1 6 0 


Ditto of both — — — 1143 


The NoRTH. | 
Hoed Unhoed. 
Doncaſher —  *> —— — -———t 76 
Rotherbam —— _ — 1-100 nt 
Sheffield — — — a2 *O Q 
Wotlley  —— — 2 00 
Lees | —— — — 2 2 6 | 
Stillingfleet — — —= 70 
Tborne— — 8 19 0 
Marquis of Rockingham 5 Herifrd a 6 
ire farm ; l 
Around Jentworth — — 2 0 oſt o 0. 


Beverley 
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4 N Hoed. U 
8 : * Ar- nhoed. 
Scarborough, = 1 
rT — hit wi T 

a Newton . - - —_ x i 
Kirkleatham, Mr. Turner - 4 
— 
. ane. 0 
Schorton = = FR A „ 
7 ² ¶ oe ef 
Rookby = . - - 1 M 2 8 
Kiplin mei RRR 
Swinton - - — 8 5 
Moor- ſide farms - * - S 
Cratkbill => - = E 
Sleningford - - = = = '= = 


FW 1 by ® 1 2 
Mr. Scree 4100 
Earl of Darlington - = _ - 5 0 
Around Raby - a g 
Newcafile - ; - * : 
Morpeth = bbb 
Alnwick = 8 8 
Belfor l 8 4 
Haren —— - — 
Hetton — = — - 
Fenton TTC 
Rothbury - - - —_— 
Cambo = - = = ..-.,-. > ,--- $3. 0. 0 
Gleawelt - - - = = '2 10 0 
G W ! D ..- 2 100 
Penr ib - . - [2 10 0 
Keſwick oY OT * ft: $: 15.0 4 
Kendal - =: - - 838 — 86 
Preſton „„ 4 Mm - = |8 O 0 
* 222 + 


RETIRE ELSTT SDS, 
& N OS OO 8 
OO Oo 00s cg 0 0 


„ 
U . 


* 
9 
8 
1 
r 
' 
1412 
1 70 
5 52 


. 


Average . N - - 2 14 021 6 


Dito of both 2 CAC. 
89 General 
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General average of the North 64% 
A rr ed, 


Turneps A e in vhs "_— than in TIP 
South by ' - | 


| — 

8 Average of hoed crops in che North 214 0 
8 Divto i in the South - „247 
 Hoed ones dearer in the former by 0:43:18 * 

. —— > 


Average of unhoed crops in the North 3 1 ns 
G 1 the South K CMS 1 6 0 
© Untoed, dearer in the former by — 115 6 
A · 
Urte this compariſde it plaioly « appears, that this 
degecte is in general dearer in the north than in tha 
ſouth; and 1 ſhould remark; that the more the tour 
was extended through the north, the greater diſ - 
proportion would be found between the quantity hoed 
and not hoed; and the farther it was extended in the 
fouth, the more in proportion would be found to be 
hoed': hence ariſes the ſeeming ſuperiority of the un- 
hoed erops. The unhoed average in the north be- 
ing ſuperior to -that of the hoed, is awing to the 
ſame reaſon; ſeveral places are minuted where tur- 
are ſo ccarce as to be valued, even for cattle, at 
41. and 8}, This raiſes the average of the unhoed 
crops, for we may bo affured, from ſuch carey 
that hoeing is quite unknown. 
But there is another very ſtrong and convincing 
peer that, in every 3 hoed turneps are ſu- 
pertor to unhoed ones; and that is, the ſeveral com- 


pariſons made in the reſpective places; for inftance, 
near Litchfield, the hoed crops: ſell at 35 s. but the 
unhoed at only 26s. Near Birmingham the hoed at 
40's. the unhoed at no more than 204. Around the 
Marquis of Noc fing bam's, the boed at 405. the un- 
heed àt only 20 5. At Raby- 8 the hoed at 51. 
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the unhoed 31. 105. Near Newcaſtle, the hoed. 4 . 
4 5. the unhoed no more than 31. Theſe places in- 
elude both the north and ſouth; the ſuperiority of 
the hocd crops is very great; and the compariſon 
being made on the ſame ſoils, and in the ſame places, 
it amounts to demonſtration. 

+ Thoſe gentlemen who are unprejudiced, or who 
have practiled agriculture, may perhaps be ſurpriz- 


ed at my beſtowing ſo much attention, in proving 


what is acknowledged by the moſt ſenſible part of 
mankind; but they are not acquainted, nor poſſibly 


can conceive, the number of ſticklers in the north, 


even among gentlemen, for the good old way, and as 
to nine-tenths of the farmers they treat the idea of 
hoeing with contempt. Many butchers and graziers 


will not buy hoed turneps, and one in tae 


famous in the neighbourhood of Hiplin and Craikbill, 
in the Nortb-Riding of :Yorkſbire, who purchaſng eve 
year ſome hundreds of acres, but will not allow aq 


equal: price for one that is hoed. If the landlords in 


that neighbourhood are really deſirous of introduc- 

mg ſo excellent cuſtom as hoeing, I would earneſt- 
ly! adviſe them to begin with hanging up that fellow; 
and introducing aſouth country butcher in his place, 
Until Þhear of his ſwinging i in a field of unhoed tur- 
nepst malt have no 3 bops of the enden. 
Not. » 1 7 

> While-ſuch very he Suu hy of country. con- 
2 5 in fo great an error, | and while even gentlemen 
countenance/it, Ido not think an endeavours to ef- 
fect a change of conduct ſhould; be omitted, or that 


one's attention is vaſted in aemining the whole 


ſtate of the affair. 
But it ĩs further, requiſite to oblerve, that the Great 


benefit of hoeing is not to the crop alone, but to all 


the ſbedeeding onts in the core: In this reſpect, 
aht I before remarked concerning hoeing of beans, 
is in part applicable to turneps, only muctr, more 


| troagly, for beatis/ ate not made a fallow crap; (that 
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greater than commonly imagined in the north. The 
very beſt feld t be fo 


whole field, weighed under thirteen tons, which 


plant ſet out from twelve to eighteen inches diftance, 
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according to the ſtrength of the ſoil, and not a weed 
ſuffered to grow. | enn ler ng 
Hut in what manner, ſay ſome, is this change to be 
effected? I reply, not without trouble; a man muſt 
hot expect to ſtamp with his foot, and have hoed 
plants ſprout from the ſoil. The firſt object is to 
enter ſpiritedly into the hoeing huſbandry themſelves, 
and not be contented with the hoers of the neighbour- 
hood, if they do not underſtand the work in perfec- 
tion: Men are eaſily enough to be procured in every 
part of Britain, that will change their reſidence for a 
time it they are well paid: Some landlords, who 
own ſeveral thouſands bf acres of land, have talked 
to me of the difficult * bis bebo ance were 
1 poffefſed of à terith of their eſtates I would have 
them from Indus, — 2 go Without chem: Bat 
the difficulty is nothing, a little feſblutfoſi and mo- 
ney would overcome ſuch paultry 6lje&tions “. They 
ſhould never ſuffer an acre of tütneps io be ſeen oñ 
r OW! it che laſt perfec- 
Log, baregt Here "did" Here 6 felge det quite "tin 


hoed, For the tenants to ſee the difference: This has 


been iſſie plan of that Excellent cultvatof the Mar. 
mis vf Rocking bam, ho carried good hoers from 
de . ang, by fpirited exertionis} brought the 
ractice, by degrees, to bear, and will in time ren- 

er the" rhftiep crops around Wewriporth as clean as 
any id Faglang. Much does his country owe to ſuch 
4 conduct! | 2 * n, is: og ION: 1 
In 3 place, landlords * all the 
2 us of their tenants; procure then hoes (none 
on any account ſhorter' than ten inches) "and hoers, 
that nd excùſes under thoſe heads may be made by 
them; and if the) have a peruitious butcher or 
u eig see Dine 1691) Aae 8 in 4 nt 
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grazier that reje cts hoed turneps, hang him, as I ſaid 
before, and tranſplant a more rational avimal in his 
place. But in the introduction of all new modes of 
huſbandry, no method is of ſuch efficacy as the fixing 
a little colony of farmers on an eſtate that have from 
their infancy been uſed to the good cuſtom. that is 
wanted to be introduced. A ſingle one will not often 
effect it, his nejghbours will laugh him too much 
out of countenance; but when two or three are ready 
to ſtand by each other, they will have the greater ſa- 
tisfaction in doing what they know is right, The 
Marquis of Rockingbam's eſtabliſhment of a Kentifb 
and a Hertfordfhire farm was a moſt excellent me- 
thod of ſetting a good example, and raiſing an emu- 
lation that muſt have great effects, 3 
Laſtly, it ſhould be an eſtabliſhed maxim never to 
allow turneps unhocd to be a fallow ; completely 
hoed they ſhould. be fo eſtet med, but when ſlovenly 
done, or not at all, they ſhould be reckoned a crop, 
and the number in the courſe regulated accordingly. 
This would have very great effect; it would be talk- 
ing to the farmers in a ſtile they underſtand, teelipgly. 
Whatever depended on praiſe and encouragement 
ſhould be exerted, for kind words, from a goed land- 
lord, will always have their weight. Mr. Crowe, of 
Kiplin, purchaſed a large filver cup laſt ſpring, upon 
which is engraved, For the beſt fix acres of hoed tur- 
neps, 1769, and a ſpace left for the tenant's. name 
that wins it. It is to be diſplayed on the rent-day, 
2nd delivered on that which follows. The thought 
was an excellent one, and will, beyond doubt, have a 
good effect. | 
The importance of an accurate culture of theſe 
ameliorating crops is not ſufficiently known among 
the common farmers in nine-tenths of the kingdom, 
It has been ſo long an idea, that all land muſt be fal- 
lowed, that landlords have univerſally been extremely 
backward to admit any vegetable as a ſubſtitute ; 
and no wonder, ſince bad tenants are always ſo free 
I with 
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with ſowing exhauſting crops, and running the ſoil 
out of heart; both reaſons have concurred to keep 
back ſo profitable a branch of agriculture, Ir'is a 
fact, that no land abſolutely requires a fallow ; but 
then the huſbandry ſhould be very ſpiritedly exe- _ 
cuted to keep it clean, particularly heavy ſoils; Upon 
light or dry ones, turneps and clover, properly in- 
troduced, are undoubtedly preferable to a fallow ; 
and upon clays and ſtrong loams, beans are an ex- 
cellent ſubſtitute to turneps, and admit the ſoils being 
kept as clean as a fallow; particularly if ſown in 
drills (which is much the cheapeſt method of culti- - 
vating them) and equally ameliorates it, But I need 
not ſurely add, that all theſe extremely beneficial 
effects depend entirely upon the turneps and beans 
being. kept in complete order, without a weed in 
them, and the ſurface fo looſened by hoeings, as al- 
ways to be in a ſtate of pulverization; the profit of 


this huſbandry is very great; if well executed it is two 
hundred per cent. more advantageous than the com- 
mon methods. | | 
Having endeavoured to analyſe theſe crops, you 


will allow me, before 1 proceed ta others, to con- 
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ſtances reſemble thoſe I couſidered in wy laſt 
tter; they are of an ameliorating nature, a large 
product of them being more beneficial to the ſoil than 
even a fallow; and they probably yield an increaſe 
proportioned to the culture beſtowed on them while 
growing; but yet it would have cauſed much confu- 
fon to have joined them together; for potatoes vary 
from all the reſt in numerous circumſtances; beſides 
that material one of not being a common article of 
culture in very extenſive traeks of country through 
which this tour was made. I ſhall firſt lay before 
you a general ſtate of their culture and produce, and 
if it gives riſe to any average ——n all extract 
them accordingly. ; 

At Sandy in Bedfordſbire. AS £ 
Soil. A rich deep black ſand. Rent, 410 10s, 
Seed and diſtance. , T wenty buſhels at one foot 

eyery way. 
Culture. Hoe them thrice. 
Product. 250 buſhels, 20 J. 165. r 
12 J. 18 5. 6 4. Profit, 7 175. 64. ne 
About Doncafter. 
Soil. A fine light rich looſe ſand. 
Product. 250 buſhels. 

About York. 

Soil. Light. 125. gor acre, | 
Planted intwo feet rows, and earthed up wii hoes, 
Product. 60 buſhels. 
At Cottingham near Hull. 

Soil. Rich loam and mixed clay, at © 31. _ 
Seed, c. twenty buſhels. Hoe wes 
Product. 1 80 buſhels. 

G 4 | About 


Peer et S are a crop which; in many circum- 
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About Stilling fleet. 

Soil. Sandy, at 145. 

Seed, Er. Sixteen buſnels, g 088 U two 6 bend. plants 
one foot; horſe hoe them two or three times, 
and hand weed them. 

Product. 80 buſhels. 


| Mr. Turner, at Kirkleatbam. 


Soil. A light poor ſand, at 85s. 

In rows three feet, plants one foot; horſe hoed 
once, and hand heed once; twice weeded. 
Product. 588 buſhels. 

Die, à rich black loam, well manured. In beds four 
feet wide, three rows on each; alleys two feet; 
plants eighteen inches aſunder. 

Product. 1166 buſhels. 


| Mr. Crowe; Kiplin.. 


TY Soil. Clay, at 125. SGK 5:36 
:Gulws,. Manures with long dung or haulm; 
mts in rows two feet aſunder, plants nine 
Aaches; twelve buſhels to the, acre; four 
9115 - horſe hoeings, and well hand hoedt. 
Product. 120 buſhels. Feeds all forts * dende, 
Mr. Smelt, at The Leaſes. I 
Sail. Gravel. | 
: Culture. Manure, four loads of long dung; 
ſets in rows fifteen ifiches, ten from {et to ſet; 
fifteen buſhels ſeed. Kept hn from weeds. 
Product. 1 30 buſhels. : 
S moor - ſide farms. 8 
Soils. Black moory land, at 47. 64. 
Product. 120 buſnels. 


The Colliers moor huſbandry. 


Soil. Black peat earth. 
Culture. In rows two feet, ſets one foot; ;1 zbuſhels 
| Product. 158 buſhels. - 
Mr. Dalton, Sleningford. 
Soil. Light loam on limeſtone, © PRAIRIE) 
Culture. Rows, * ten loads of dung, 
Horſe and hand hoed. 


Product. 150 buſhels): of i 12 1:5 
590 A c Mr. 
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Mr. Scroope at Danby. 
oil. A ſandy loam, at 125. 6 d. 

Culture. Plants, one foot aſunder, a handful of 
dung to each, five loads; eight buſhels fets 
horſe and hand hoed. 

Product. 216 . 
Near Newcaftle. 
Soil. Sandy, at 20s. | 
Culture. T'welve buſhels of fets, at one foot 
ſquare; hand hoe twice, and hand weed. 
Product. 226 buſhels, 
At Morpeth. 

Soil. A loamy clay, i in general 12 5. but . 
give 51. 

Culture. Twenty-five loads, dung; dibbled one 

foot ſquare, dig for them; twenty-three buſh- 
els; hand hoe thrice. 

Product. 350 buſhels. Expences 12 J. 5 5. 6 d. 

Profit 51. 45. 64. 

At Alnwick. f 
Soil. Gravelly loam, at 1 55. 
Culture. Dig and plough for them, and dung; 
nine buſhels ſeed; twelve inches {quare. , 
Product. 150 buſhels. 
At Belford. 
Soil. Strong loam, at 155. 64. 
Culture, Fourteen inches ſquare; fix bulkels,; 
hand hoe twice. 
Product. 42 buſhes. 
About Rothbury. 

Scil. Gravel, ſand, and moory, at 10s. 6d. 
Culture. Manure; and hand hoe once of | twice. 
Product. 80 buſhels. 

At Glenwelt. 

/ Soil. Sandy, Sc. 12 5. 6d. 
Culture. Twelve loads long dung; ; thy buſh- 
' els in one foot ſquare; hoe twice. 
Product. 220 buſhels. 
South of Car/iſle 
Soil. Light loam, at 15 5. 
. Culture. 
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Culture. Manure well, in rows eigteen inches, 
one foot plant to plant; horſe hoe. 
Product. 300 buſhels. 
About Penrith. 
Soil. Various, at 8 5. 9 d. 
Culture. Manure with long dung; rows eigh- 
teen inches, one foot the plants; hand hoe, 
Product. 120 bulhels. 


Keſwick. 
Soil. Hazle- mould, ſand, Sc. at 25s. 


Culture. Two forts; in furrows eighteen inches 


by twelve. Manure well; ; horſe hoe, and 
weed. The other the lazy-bed, dung on graſs, 
and earth out of trenches. 
Product. In the firſt 300 buſhels, which i is more 
© © than the other. 
From Kendal to Burton, about Holme. 
Soil. Light loam on limeſtone, at 215. 


Culture. Lazy-bed, dung the graſs well ; eigh- | 


teen buſhels ſets, ſeven inches ſquare. ra 
Product. 180 buſhels. 
At Kabers. F 


Soil. Light loam and ſand, at 175. 


Culture: Plough for, dibble eight or ten inches 


ſquare; weed them. 
Product. 150 buſhels. 
About Carſſang. | 
Soil. Light loam, at 1713. 
Culture. Dig all the land nine inches "RP 
dibble in nine inches aſunder; hand weed. 
Product. 380 buſhels. 
Around Ormſfirk. 
Soil. Light loam, at 185. 


Culture. Manute well, op both graſs and arable, . 


Plough for them; "ſers vine inches * 
and weed. 

Product. 1 50 buſhels. 
About Altringham. 

Soil. Sandy loam, at 205. : 
Culture, 


—— — Q ©. a—_—_ Swe _ 1 


A 91 
Culture. Dig for them; manure well, dibble 
twenty-two buſhels, hand weed and hand hoe. 
Product. 100 buſhels. 
At Knot Ford. 
Soil. Sandy, at 165. 
Culture. Dig graſs; twenty buſhels, at one 
foot ſquare, dibbled; hand hoe and weed. 
Product. 500 buſhels. 
Around Stone. 
Soil. Sandy, at 165. 
Culture. Manure graſs well, and dig it in; 
hand hoe « 
Product. 450 buſhels. 
About Shenflone. 
| Soil. Sandy, at 15 5. 
Culture. Dung graſs well, and dig in; dibble 
ten inches ſquare; hand hoe well. 
Product. 400 buſhels. 
Near Birmingham. 
Soil. Sandy, at 17 s. 6d. 
Culture. Dig up graſs land, and dibble in ber. | 
Product. 550 buſhels. 
At Bendſwortb. 
Soil. Clay, and ſome light, at 21s. 
Culture, Manure well with long dung; dibble 
in rows, one foot ſquare. 
Product. 350 buſhels. 
Benſfington, © 
Soil. Sand and . at 405. 
Culture. Dang well, and plough in rows, one 
foot, plants ſix inches; hoe twice and weed. 
Product. 151. as they grow. 

As there is a great variety in theſe products, I ſhall 
throw them into diviſions according to the quantity, 
without any other rule; as it will then in general ap- 
pear what boil and management are moſt adapted to 
them. Firſt, all that produce five hundred buſhels 
and upwards ; ſecond, ſuch as yield from two to five 
hundred; and third, thoſe that yield under two 
hundred. 


Crops 
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. 500 buſhels, SS. 


Morpeth, 7 3 


Glenwelt, andy, 1256 20 


Carliſte, Light loam f- | 


187 
255. 
Sa Mang, 


Stone, Sand, 162. — 


Shen flone, 


Bendfoerth, 


n p | inch. iq. f n 1 


7 — ö * Rowe, f Culture. ; Product. 
Mr Turner. Sand, 8s. | —Þ3 feet by i 2 band 588 
8 | =: cre 2 18 inches, 5 2 4 1166 
Leas | or them 
2 Pandy loam, | 'S ; 
Atringban, 22] — — manure, hand “ 700 
* 20% 0 hoe, and weed, ö ; 
| | Dig graſs, dib- 
Knotsford, Band, 16s. | 201 foot * ble, hand hoe, > 500 
and weed, | 
Binming ba Pand, 1755 —| — — Ms die zu Eu, 550 
Averages, — 20, 20 — — — ũꝓco 
| 2 200 10 500. 
Places, Culture, Product. 
1 Rich 7. 1d, 4 
Sandy, 5 37. 407 ; Hoe thrice, | | 250 
Doncaſter, Sand, LT. 250 
Mr. z Candy loam Five loads of }_ 
0 ; 3 55 ; dung,horſeand > 216 
Scroope, | 125. 64. baod hoe, 
Newcaſtle, and, 205. | 2 226 


Dug for: twen- 
ty-five loads of 
dung, hand 350 
hoe thrice, 


Twenty loads of 
l en. long dung; “ 220 
ies twice, 1 h 
18 inches \ Mapure well; 
by 1 12, horſe hoe, | 5 yoo 
Ditto and ditto, 
Dino. and weed, 


n“ — 1 55 Sid 
| 


J l, 
l 


hand hoe, 


Averages, 1 J. 9. 5 d. 16 
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get 300% cp a 200 bibel. 
| Prey” | Sil oth 


Rows. HH Product. 
5 York; Light, oh, 9 fl. was, J Leid oer“ J 55 
Catting- . Rich loam, |; Hoed ſeveral 180 
. ham, 31. 3 T? ker hoe nd 
f nunc en 14.4), feet by gre) ; 
2 ID & Manure 9 oh 
0 6 (4 ditto by dung, hor 
Mr. Crowe, age 9 inches, hoe =—_— | 
4 as HR f and weed, TEE 
| od aq 1 Manare 4 loads) 
K Mr. Smelt, by 10 0 long dung. „ ; 130 
0 e n: 1 Kept clean. y 
— e 00 
— — . 158 
F —— = | 
; dads dung; \I< 
0 „ 
0 hand hoe, . | 2174 
ö Dun and dig; 3 1 
6 | and manure, 50 
2 Hand hoe 11% 
26 | Farious, |; I Mapure:.an s 
Rothbury, ? Light, 10, 6 PR yew q hand, hoe, 7 _ i 
L Penrith, Various, * = iy inches 3 Dito end dito. 120 5 
Holme, ' 1 page 2 ag 6. — | 
RY Kabers, 15 Weed them, 175 1. 
1 == CIT 4 by 
ole, gr and ar 150 1 
OO e 210 9 
; N 
f N e TITF | 
oo —_ 8 ba — 2 q 
18 * A 4+ hatin x 
80 j4 87 3 18 N : enge 1 ' | 
Average produce of bed alivion,) > [> 5! {11 820 70 kf 
50 Ditto af f cande tngube STONT =! trad JON 1 307 . 
Ditto of t e third, n \ 
| General zrersge, 5 Gy 3 {4 
80 Keule of ders ib arte b be e 40 
Ditto im dhe: ſecond 7, 16 
» Litto i in the third, - - - - - - - - - - 13 


General average, 16. , 
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It is very evident from theſe tables that rent is no 
more a guide to product than the wind; nor is any 
particular ſoil (except the ſandy and light being ge- 
nerally the beſt) a mark whereby to point out the 
ſcale of produce. The diſtance of the rows, and the 
quantity of ſets, as well as the material articles of 
manuring and cleaning, are none of them, ſeparately 
taken, at all deciſive in fixing the ſuperiority. Thus 
much, however, may be obſerved, that the more 
conſiderable products are thoſe that are in general 


very ſpiritedly cultivated; all in the firſt diviſion, 


except one, are dug for, and likewiſe the beſt of 
thoſe in, the ſecond; this ſeems as if digging for them 
was much ſuperior to ploughing: The ſtrong varia- 
tions we otherwiſe obſerve muſt certainly be attri- 


buted to fertility. of ſoil, richneſs of manuring, or a 


Fenn excellent madagement : Acircumſtance great- 
y encouraging to all who are willing to cultivate 
this moſt uſeful vegetable, for there is great reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that a vigorous conduct in rail potatoes 
will more than balance every other advantage. 


I ſhould be obſerved, that theſe roots are every 


where conſidered as an excellent fallow crop, greatly 
ameliorating the ſoil, and preparing in every reſpect 
for wheat in particular, 17 5 any other grain To a 
very ſuperior manner. It is extremely evident from 
ſhe preceding tables that their culture is uncommon- 
y profitable. In numerous places I was aſſured that 
they made infinitely more by potatoes than by any 
other crop. The prices of them are various, but at 
is. 6 d. a buſhel, the average product amounts to 
above 28 / but 15. 6 d. is a low price: It is a great 
error in many parts of this kingdom the not cultivat- 


ing potatoes in large quantities. 
No fallow crop is more advantageous to the il, 
nor could there be a greater improvement in three 
fourths of the counties of England. than introducing 
potatoes into the courſes of their fields, as tegularly, 


tes Oe 
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upon ſoils proper for them, as turneps or any other 
ve etable. 21 lit d: | en 5 ph 

The common objeion to cultivating them in large 
quantities is the want of a market ;, but. ſuch a plea 
is an abſolute; piece of gothiciſm: The moſt advau- 
. tageous uſe they can be applied to, where they bear 
an bigh price, moſt certainly is 0 ſell them; but 
where the prices are. low, or the market overſtocked, 
this root ſhould, be applied to feeding and fa:tening 
cattle, in which the profit wiil be very great. both in 
the price paid for the crop, and in the great improve: 
ment of the farm, by railing large quantities of ma- 
nure; an object which ought always to be foremoſt with 
every farmer: The intelligence received of Mr. Crowe, 
of this application of his crops at Kilpin, to feeding 
all ſorts of cattle; and poultry, is particularly valu- 
able; it is well known in ſeveral places, that no food 
is better for rearing and fattening hogs, but I never 
before heard of feeding promiſcuouſly all the ſtock 


in a farm- yard on them; but that gentleman's long 


experience proves it not only to be eligible, but ex» 
tremely profitable. 

If potatoes came in once every courſe of crops on 
light or rich Toils, not very heavy, and were all ap- 
plied to fatten numerous herds of ſwine, or to main- 


tain oxen, cows, young cattle, c. the improvement 
of the whole farm would be the certain conſequence ; . 


for the fields in which they are cultivated are finely - 


enriched by themſelves, and their conſequences in 

manuring would perform the ſame office to others. 
From what I have remarked in the tour, I have 
reaſon to think digging a much _ method to 
ploughing, with the ſets laid in the furrows. The lat- 
ter way may be very proper in a very light rich ſand; 
but in ſandy or gravelly loams the digging is ſuperior : 
If I'was to recommend a practice it ſhould be the 
following, which I think, from the preceding mi- 
nutes, as well as my own experience, is excellenr. 
Unite the ploughing and lazy-bed methods; firſt 
: plough 


wp 
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plough the land fine, in beds about five feet broad, 
then ſpread your dung; if the ſoil is very light, it 
ſhould be well rotted and mixed together ; but if the 
land is inclinable to ſtiffneſs, then long dung, old 
thatch, ſtubble, or any thing of that kind; upon the 
manure lay the potatoe ſlices Fe rt about a 
foot aſunder; cover them three inches deep, with 
earth dug out of the furrows, a trench in each like a 
water furrow, about eighteen inches wide. When 
the potatoes are about four or five inches high, weed 
them, dig another ſpit in the trenches, and cover the 
beds and plants two inches deeper; this will ſtop the 
growth of moſt weeds, but if avy ariſe, draw them 
out, but never Hand hoe unleſs the furface ' Binds, 
which on proper ſoils it will not do:; Vaſt erops may 
be had in this merhad, and the beds left in excellent 
order for acrop of any thing elſee. 
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FE 
| LETTER XXVII. 

* OU certainly muſt have remarked in the mi- 
nutes of this journey, that no nllage crop (all 
which I think we ſhould conſider before we come to 


graſs lands or general ceconomy) makes ſo diſtinguiſh- 
able a figure as CABBACESS. This branch of field 


culture is ne in England, although it has been uſed 


in Germany, and ſome of the more. northern parts of 
Europe, for many years, perhaps ages. I do not re- 
member cabbages being expreſsly treated of as food 
for cattle in any book of huſbandry, until Mr. Ran- 
dal publiſhed his Semi Virgilian Huſbandry a few years 
ago. He therein recommends the culture of the large 
Scotch for fattening oxen, enters particularly into di- 
rections how to prepare for them, and te their 
being particularly profitable. As that gentleman was 


a practical farmer, I take it for granted that he has 


cultivated them, tho' I think he does not expreſsly 
mention it. He does not inſert one experiment upon 


them: the preparation he recommends 1s prodigiouſſy 


expenſive, more fo, I apprehend, than trench digging 
land two feet deep; inſomuch that the culture of 
this excellent vegetable would never have extended 
itſelf, if ſuch coſtly methods had been conſidered as 
really requiſite. | 

The publick heard nothing farther upon this branch 
of agriculture, till Mr. ynn Baker, under the pa- 
tronage of the Dublin Society, publiſhed ſome expe- 
riments upon the turnep cabbage, and boor cole : 
they were few, but extremely valuable; executed 
with an accuracy, and related with a preciſion not 
often found in writings on huſbandry. 


Vol. IV. =.” Since 
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Since the publication of Mr. Baker's report, we 
have had no freſh intelligence concerning cabbages : 
there is not extant in print a ſingle experiment upon 
the Great Scotch ſort: It is with the utmoſt pleaſure 
that I minuted in my journey all the intelligence I 
could gain concerning this vegetable: I was fortunate 
enough to meet with many gentlemen that had culti- 
vated it for ſeveral years; tome of them, from the 
curioſity of the object, had made accidental minutes 
of ſeveral circumſtances of the culture, expences, 
produce, Sc. theſe they favoured me with, and in 
other particulars gave me accounts from their own 
memory, and that of their ſervants : but as I had not 
any regular regiſters of experiments in a ſeries, I 
threw the intelligence I received into as clear and me- 
thodical an order as I was able. So far did very well 
for each minute; but as the circumſtances of culture, 
product, and value, have great variations, it is here 
abſolutely neceflary to draw all theſe fugitive articles 
into one point of view; to compare the intelligence, 
and to draw the averages of every circumſtance, that 
the culture and value of cabbages may be completely 
known. I ſhall make the extract in as few words as 
poſſible; the article begins with _ 

Mr. Middlemore at Grantham. 

Sort. Batterſea, turnep, and Scotch. 

Soil. A red ſand. ; | 

Time of ſowing. Beginning of March. Once 

pricked out, and planted at Midſummer. 

Rows. Four feet aſunder, from one foot to 
eighteen inches from plant to plant. 6000 
per acre. _ 

Culture. Watered in dry weather. 

Duration. To April. 

Product. Turnep cabbage 5 1b. or nineteen tons 
per acre; Batterſea 11Ib. or forty-two tons 
per acre z Scotch 14 lb. or fifty-four tons. Uſed 
for fatting oxen and feeding ſheep, 


Expences. 
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Expences. Pucking out and tranſplanting, 1s. per 
. - thouſand. 
Mr. Lyfter at Bawtry.. The Scotch ſort. 

Soil, A very light ſand. 

Rent, 11s. 

Time of ſowing, Sc. End of Jan. « or beginning of 
Feb. Tranſplant the middle of June. 

Rows. Four feet aſunder, plants two feet. 6240 
plants. | 

Culture. Horſe hoed thrice, and hend hoed. 

Duration. Begin to burſt in October; all muſt be 
done by Chriſtmas. 

Product. T wenty-ſeven tons. Feeding cows both 
dry and milch, rearing young cattle, and feeding 
ſheep. Will not go near ſo far as turneps. 

-Expences. Six men plant an acre a day. 
Mr. Mbarton at Doncafter. The Great Scotch. 

Soil. A light ſand. 2wih 

Rows. Three feet, plants two. 37 

Culture. Hand hoeing. 

Duration. Late inſpring, to turning i into graſs. 

Product. Two acres completely fat three large 

beaſts. | 
Mr. Tucker at Rotherham. The Great Scotch. 
Soil. A light andy loam, extremely rich. 
Rent, 2 l. 5 . 
Preparation. Winter fallow z and ten loads rich 
rotten dung. 
rie Middle of Auguſt x and the ſpring. The 
firſt pricked out the middle of October; tranſ- 
plant the laſt week in May; the others not prick- 
ed out at all. The winter plants the largeſt. 
- Rows. Four feet. plants, two and two and half. 
5000 per acre. 
Culture. Watered if ary; two horſe hoeings, and 
hand hoeing; | | 
Duration. End of March; — to beginning of 

{2 April. Some want ere — Chriſtmas, the 

winter plants. ) 3G 
* H 2 Product. 


— 
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Product. One crop 30 1þ. another 10 Ib. average 
20 Ib. or forty- four tons per acre.— Two acres 
and a half, under 10 1b, kept (with ſome ſtraw) 
twelve cows the principal part of the winter. 'If 
milch cows are kept conſtantly on them, with- 

out other food, the dee 1s rank. Far OXen z 
teed pigs. 

Expences. A man plants two bnd in a day. 
Profit. Very great. More than ten quarters of 


oats after them, and eight the ſecond cp” 
Mr. Ellerker's at Riſby. Large Scotch. - 


A 


Soil. Loam on a chalkeſtonen ub 
Rent, 9s. 3 d. | 
1 — 4 A winter fallow manures ten n loads 
| of farm yard dung. 


1 Time. Sous the end of February—pricks outonee; 
plants the PP of June. Me 
Rows. Three feet; plants two. 
Culture. Water in dry ſeaſons. Watte hoe once 
to thrice. 
Duration. To the end of April. - 
| Product. Fats two beaſts 8 of thiety- 
ST: ſix ſtone each (14 J.) Completely fats ſuch, and 
| finiſhes others of eighty ſtone ; has ſold oxen 
of 231. from cabbages. 
Expences. A man plants an acre in three days. 
Profit. Exceedingly great. 
Marquis of Rockingham s Kentiſh farm, Great Scotch. 
Soil. A rich, deep, black loam. 
Time. Sous the end of February; plants the 
middle of June. | 
1 Three feet, . plants three feet. 
Culture. Water in dry weather. From three to 
five horſe hoeings, beſides hand hoeings. 
Product. Worth, for ray any cattle; a half. 
penny each; the number of plants being 4840; 
that is, 10 U 15. per are. Fat oxen chiefly... 
His Lordſhip's Hertfordſhire farm, the ſame as the 
- Preceding, except only hang hoeing. * 
r. 
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Mr. Wilſon, Ayton. Scotch ſort. 


Time. Sows in September, plants in May. 


Mr. Turner at Kirkleatham. The average of twelve 


experiments. 

Soil. Clay, loam, and rich candy loam, 
Rent, 15 .. 

Preparation. Winter fallowed., 3 and ſome a whole 
year. Some erops limec. 

Time. Sows the latter end of February, and i in 
March for ſpring plants; and in Auguſt for win- 
ter ones. Tranipleata thro the months of May 
and June. 

Rows. Three to fone feet and. Plants two. Gene- 
rally 5445 plants. 

Culture. Horſe hoed twice, and hand hoed as often. 
Never waters. 


Duration. To Candlemas. - 


Product. In general from twenty tons to fifty- 
eight; average thirty-nine. Fats and feeds oxen, 
cows, young cattle and ſheep infinitely better 
than any other food. The increaſe of one cow's 
milk from cabbages two quarts a day, but it 
- taſted. The improvement of an ox of 80 ſtone, 
(141) fatting four months on cabbages, is on 
an average 5/. 10s. and in proportion per ton 
(the hay he eats deducted) is 8 3. 64. the value 
of the cabbages. Upon the whole go much far- 
ther than turneps, and prepare much better for 
ſpring corn. 

Quantity eat. An ox of eighty ſtone 210 2 in 
twenty-four hours, beſides 9 1b. of hay. 

Expences. After a ſummer fallow 31. 155. 64. 
a winter ditto 2 J. 7 s—Expence of watering is 
25. 11d. planting 4. 6 d. hand weeding 25.64. 

Anjou cabbages tried, but proved good for little. 


Mr. Crowe at Kiplin... The average of man e 


Great Scotch. 
Soil. Clay. 
Rent, 12 5. 6d. 


H 3 Pre- 
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Preparation. Winter fallows — limes, a chaldron 


acre. 


Time. Sows in Auguſt for winter plants, pricks 
out at Michaelmas, and tranſplants in March: 
For ſpring plants (of which he has but few) ſows 

1 the end of mne or r be- 


in Februar 


ginning 
Rows. 


Four — and plants two: 


Culture. Horſe and hand oy as requiſite z/ never 


Water. e A 
Duration. Until May-day. 
Product. In 1762, they weighed per cb. 7 Tons. 
bage 1216. or per acre - - - 29 
1903, — 145: 34 
22 19764; "'— 1275.— 29 
1 — 6 bb. — 48 
1 1516, 2 36 
| A 1768, 1117. — 27 . 
1 Aver 5 tons. 
bed oc forts of cattle, and wich univerſal 
e ſucceſs. 


b At 1 IOs. rent, the total 21. 45-64: Seed, 

6 d. Pricking out and n $16.) each. 
Hand hoeing, 45. | 

Mr. Smelt at The Leaſes. 

_ The average of five years. 

Soil. Sandy, gravel. 2 

Preparation. Winter fallow, 840 manure wich ſe- 
ven loads of rotten dung. 

Time. Sous the beginning A and tranſ- | 
plants in May. 


at N Four Net aſunder, and two the plants. 
5 "Culture, Horſe hoes four times, 3 hand hoes 
| --and weeds. - 
- | Dlrition. Until the end of March) | 
— 7 roduct. 
4. * 4 
8 e In 
: Ks 
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In 176g, the cabbages weighed upon an 


average 7 Ib. or, per acre — 17 Tons 
In 1764, n 
In 1766, — 3816. — 19 
iu 120%. 9 
In 1768, 65. — 15 


Average 18 tons. 
Uſes them for ſteers and ſheep, but principally for 
cows, on account of the butter being incom- 
parable, and given in great quantities, not more 
: 15 height of ſummer; butter keeps a fortnight, 
but the cows — have no decayed leaves. 


A gentleman near Craixbill. The great Scotch ſort. 
Soil, Gravel, 


Rent, 13s. 

Average of four year, 17]. 15 4. 2 d. 

Uſes them for oxen, cows, and ſheep, with the ut- 
moſt ſucceſs. Two cows in Fanuary, one that 
had newly calved, and the. other to calve at 


Lady-day, produced in a week 15 Uh. 10 oz, of 
butter. | 


Mr. Dalton at Sleningford. 
Soil. Light loam on a lime-ſtone, very. ſhallow. 
Rent, 8 s. 
Preparation. Winter fallow, and a dunging. 
Time. Scotch, tranſplanted, the beginning of June. 
1 cabbage ſown, in ſpriag, . 


| 9 Pour feet by-twenty- -two inches. 

Culture. Horſe and hand hoeing. 
Product. Scotch, 4 1b. anch b. average 25 or 6 
tons. Turnep 5 1b. 12 tons. The firſt given to 
covs, and made the butter abſolutely ſtink, but 
attributed it to the decayed leaves not being 
taken off. The latter were given to ſheep the 

middle of April, who. were. very fond of them. 
Mr. Scroope at Danby. The Horch. . 
Soil. Clay, Joan, and rich black land. 

| Rent, 45. 6 d. to, 2 2 average 14.5. 9 d. 


4 Pre- 
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} Preparation. Winter fallow, and upon all but the 
[ | richeſt ſoils, manures with compoſts or lime. 


"Time. Sows early.in the ſpring, and tranſplants 
the end of May or beginning of June. 

Rows. Four feet, and two feet from plant to plant. 

Culture. Never waters. Two horſe and two 


hand hocings. © | 0 

Duration. Till the end of April or beginning of 
. | Ma a - j +4 #4 Ki 244 & 4. wt | 

Prodult Lverage value of ſeven years, at 55.9. 


per ton, 9 J. 16s. 


1563, $22 4 2 wee 34 
1766, T 5 " Es 


Ditto, s 4 ny ay 
; Ditro, 4.61 LY le Wig 23 oo 
ü ö nnz 
1 1767, N e : . ; p 1335 40 {4 
* Ditto, 3 - 4 3 25 
) . 20 01 Ditto, . 0 * s * 


1768, * - — 3 35 A 
. Ditto, — - - We: 5 50 


men * 1 mo $3 | * 2 
Ditto, LEE RENTS I - 2 LS F 30 ? * 
Average 37 tons, 


1 


Oxen of 100 ſtone that have had the ſummer's 
* Rat are finiſned and without delay, never go- 
Aiig back in fleſn, (the caſe oftentimes with tur- 
neps) and improving faſter than on any other 
food. All kinds of young cattle maintained 
through winter in full health and growth 4. 
Profit. . Cows fed with them to more advantage 
ſix to one than upon any other fobd ; the milk 
being great in quantity, perfectly ſweet, and 
© "the butter excellent, but the precaution muſt be 
© © ©obſerved'of picking off the decayed leaves. Fat 
"ſheep are carried forward in great perfection, 
better infinitely than on turneps. mbs''of 
ewes fed on them have always proved uncom- 


, monly fine and ſtrong. Swine feed very freely 


= on 
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on them, and are kept in very good condition 
without other food. 
Quantity eat. An ox of 100 ſtone (14 1.) in twenty- 
four hours eat 168 1b. and 7 Ib. of hay. | 
Expences. Average of ſeven years, 2 J. 16s. 6d. 
Profit. Ditto, 6/. 16 5. 9 d. part at 55. 9d. per ton. 
The turnep cabbage tried one year, the fame cul- 
ture as Scoteb, weight 8 10. Sheep eat them 
freely, but preferred the Scorch. 
Mr. Scroope at Dalton. 


Soil. Some light beam on limeſtone, and black 
moory-land. 
Culture. The management, in every reſpedt, the 
ſame” as at Danby. 
Product. The weight of each crop not minuted, 


but in general it was from 15 to 0 34 tons * 
acre; average 24. 7 
Earl of Darlington, at Raby. Scorch. 4 
Soil. Strong gravel and loam. 
Rent, 165. ' 
Preparation. Some on paring and burning; o 
only a winter fallow. 
Time. Plants from the end of May ec to the end of 
Tune. 
Rows. Three feet, plants two. 
Culture. Horſe hoed twice, hand ditto once. 


* Tons. 
Product. 1966 . 1405. per cabbage, 45 
VE 1767 — ditto - - 45 
EE 1768 10... VT 32 


Average 40 tons. 
gs conſtantly for milch cows" (the decayed 
leaves all taken off;) the butter Particularly EX- 
cellent, and none keeps better. 
Mr. Dixon at Belford. Scotch. 
Soil. Clayey loam. 
Rent, 15s. 6d. 
Preparation. Winter fallow, 5 a dunging; 


ain. 


Time. 
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Time. - Sows in Auguſt; tranſplants from middle 
of March to beginning of April. | 
Rows. Three feet, plants two. 
Culture. Horſe and hand haed. 
Product. The weight of all the crops not minut- 
— but that that is, is 15 15. per cabbage, or per 
» acre 48 tons. Uſes them for milch cows; the 
butter very plentiful, and excellent; a loſs of 
ceabbages, the loſs of the winter's butter. 

Having thus brought all the intelligence concern- 

ing cabbages into one view, I muſt, in the next 
ce, draw it into ſuch averages as the nature of the 
Pk requires. 

In the firſt place the general produce muſt be diſ- 
covered, and reduced to value in money. The only 
method of doing this will be to diſcover an average 
value per ton. 

Average value- per ton * c Kirkleatham by fatting 

Oxen, * | 85. 6d. 

Ditto Mr. Scroope, . + _».. 5&6 
2507 Averages 75. 13d. 

This muſt be our guide for valuing thoſe crops 
of Sroteb cabbage whoſe weight only is — 
They are as follow: 


Nr. Middlemore - me n 2116S 
Mr. Lyfter - - - 27 


4 Mr. "UCRET, - = re 44 
a3 Mr. Turner - E - 39 
Mr. Crowe r 35 
Mr. S melt = 18% 
Mr. Scroope fs we - 37 
Ditto at. Dalton e - 24 
Earl of Darlington 440 
Mr. Dixon e 


* r - * 2 2 


* It would be a great injuſtice to include Mr. Da/ton's ; one 
pound average proves ſufficiently, that the ſoil, a ſhallow ſur- 
ROCK on a limeſtone, is ab/olutely improper. 

| Average 


tl 
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Average 36 tons, which at ys. 14d. is 12 J. 16s. 6d. 
Per acre. | 


In addition to this average we muſt inſert others 
that were not diſcovered by weight. ah 


| 1 | 
1 Marquis of Rockingham's Kentiſh) o 1 0 
arm rs; N, e e | 
Medium of the crops at Craikbill, 17 1% 2 


The general average of which three valuations is 
13C 306 166 ae. | 
It is here proper to remark, that this price muſt 
undoubtedly be under the real mark; it is partly 
formed by a valuation of cabbages in fattening beaſts 
at7s. 12d. per ton; but thoſe who have been con- 
verſant in feeding cattle muſt. be ſenſible, that a va- 
lue taken from one application only may be under 
the mark: that it. is ſo muſt . ſtrike every one who 
conſiders, that turneps, and other articles of food, 
will fat an ox, though not ſo well as cabbages; AF 
turneps will not feed ſheep thro' the months of March 
and April; and neither turneps non hay will keep 


cows ſo plentiful, as well as produce ſweet milk all the 


winter: theſe two uſes are peculiar to cabbages, and 
ſuch an application of them muſt conſequently make 
a greater return, ihan a uſe in which other ſpecies, of 
food rival them. ; bun! Sein 36 l 44 

Thoſe who have been uſed to the enormous ex- 
pence of wintering cattle on hay, will eaſily believe 
that 75. a ton for cabbages can by no means bean 
adequate price: the very propoſition on compariſon 
with hay is ſtriking; And. as to the turneps, the 
compariſon is yet glearer. . It before appeared, that 
the average value ef turneps in the north of England, 
that is, the ſame country the cabbages are all cultivat- 
ed in, is 3 J. 15. 6d. per acre: now from the attentive 
manner in which I viewed as well as weighed thoſe at 
Kiplin, that fine and rich turnep ſoil, Iwas well con- 
vinced the average weight was not above five tons, 
which is better than 125. per ton; now the ſuperio- 
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rity of cabbages to'turneps is abſolutely fixed by the 

eceding intelligence; thoſe cultivators Who think 
the contrary, bearing no proportion to their antago- 
niſts : conſequently cabbages are of much more va- 
lue than 125. per ton, or Na e the amount 
I have calculated them at : which circumſtance muſt 
certainly convince every one, that cabbages are, in 
theſe calculations, much undervalued : and for the 


4 ©; 


e of the average crop at more . N , 

» . . 
Thirty-ſix tons it ee $5900 
"BOT, 7 e757 pg 2628”: 
CRIBS er 01 <taÞ 1-10" 
| 1 Eg 5) e 09-* 

ow gat 145. 25 4 0 
Had I bel fortunate enough to have gained other 
d to diſcover the value of cabbages, particularly 
in making butter for ſale in winter,” and ſpring feed- 


ing ſheep and lambs, I have no doubt but the ave- 


rage ſum would* have been very high in this ſcale, if 
not exceeded the utmoſt of it. But for want of other 
facts to calculate en I muſt make uſe of ny as 
Ipo poſſeſſs. 
In the next place I muſt cornpard; the product with 
23 rent of the 2 


A , #143 arsck Ex 27 tons. 
Mr. Tucker 0 een eee 
Mr. Turner 15% na oP. 


Nr. Co we 12. 6d. 35 
Mur Scope 44% 94. 37 


Ditto 99 * 910. = e pag 24 
Far of ere, - 1666. 40 
"Mr. Dixon — 1356. 64. 48 
Aveiage rent; 16s. 2 No TIRE 
At and under wy 1 Wadern 
921 rent avera 11 ” LY ap 8 97:5 K nth A 
Ditto above 15 5 255. 6d. 4x; 44 
* „ * any W but I call it 45 45. ; ; as} 
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It appears from hence, that cabbages depend very 


much on being planted in a rich ſoil; and this is pre- 
ciſely the opinion of moſt of the preceding cultivators ; 
as well as perfectly conſiſtent with reaſon ; for the 
plant is a moſt vigorous one, roots very ſtrong and 


deep, and conſequently is very well calculated for 


improving proportionably to the fertility of the ſoil. 
Forty - four tons at 78. 1:4. are 13 13 4 
de at ditto A e ee i 0 


| Superiority of the former Nene f r 


„This nden. ſhews the great profit of applying 
the beſt land of a farm to the culture of cabbages ; 
and it proves at the ſame time the advantage of ma- 
nuring and fallowing well. I. apprehend there are 
few more beneficial ways of applying manure than to 


this culture. But to carry this compariſon the farther, | 


I ſhall next ſtate the ſoils and product. 
On days ans frog. loams. 


Mr. Turner 39 tons 
ori Oats dam: | : ie 060 
Mr. Tring | 24116. at bf 37 

Earl of e Taft „t re 
Mr. Dixon *% ar e en 

| Average 39 tons. | . ; 
axle 9/4 On rich 2 * how | 

Mr. Tucker EM — 44 

wo On the other inferior 4 

Mr. Middlemore = = 54 

Mr. Lyſter a _ 22 27 
Mr. Smelt * * - 18 i: 
Mr. Scroope at Dallon 24 


Average 30 tons. 
The inferiority of the laſt to the two others ſhews 
how much the cabbages affect a rich ſoilz but at the 
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ſame time the product on inferior ſoils proves clear- 
90 that this admirable vegetable thrives to vaſt pro- 
t on all ſorts. ; | 
- Reſpecting the preparation for this crop, it has in 
general been by winter fallowing, and manuring as 
for turneps. But many of the trials had no ma- 


nure. 


The grand variation in time is the ſummer and 
ſpring ſowing: the firſt is variouſly practiſed in the 


months of Auguſt and September; but chiefly in the 


former; the ſpring ſowing is from the end of  Febru- 
ary to the end of March. The firſt ſown are plant- 
ed into the field in April and May; and the others in 
June. It is very difficult to draw an exact compari- 
fon between theſe” times, for want of having the 
dates to all the trials; but I may in general remark, 
that the largeſt cabbages, and erops, are the winter 
ones. This was the caſe with Mr. Turner's; Mr. 


Crowe's are chiefly winter ones; Mr. 'Tucker's largeſt 


cabbages, and all Mr. Dixon's. It is true, Mr. 
Scroope's are generally ſpring ones: I cannot aſſert the 
point; but 1 beheve the balance in weight lies in fa- 
vour of the winter crop: I think alſo, that it ſtands 
to reaſon it ſhould ; for the plants having all the ſum- 
mer to increaſe” in, may be ſuppoſed to grow to a 
larger weight than when planted ſo late as June; and 
the receiving the tranſplantation in the ſpring, which 
twenty to one is a wet ſeaſon, muſt give a great ſu- 
periority, upon an average of years, over thoſe plant- 
ed at Midſummer, which is probably a dry one. 

But the compariſon does not concern weight alone; 
duration is of equal, and in many caſes of ſuperior 
importance; we muſt run over the table,. and ſee 
- any concluſions under this head can be drawn 

om it. - - E 


Spring ſowing. 1 14 
2 Duration. 
; Mr. Middlemore — L A, ril. 155 4 10 
ME. Dyfer'' fe OG 22 n WO 


Mr. 
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Mr. Tucker - = End of March. 
Mr. Ellerker - - End of April. 
Mr. Smelt 8 Ditto March. 
Mr. Scroope - Beginning of May. 
Summer ſowing. 
Wants cutting be- 
a ee ö fore Chriſtmas. 


Mr. Crowe - ,- - May-day. 

Several of the cabbage cultivators ſeaſons of ſowing 
not being minuted, the point is not deciſive ; but 

upon the whole I think the ſpring plants evidently 
_ laſt the longeſt; and let me, in addition to this, re- 
mark, that Mr. Tucker cultivating both, and finding 
the ſpring ones to laſt much longer than the others, 
is a very deciſive circumſtance; and I may further 
obſerve, that of the crops I viewed of Mr. Turner's, 
the winter ones were ſo exceſſively large, and ſtraiten- 
ed over the heads, that I ſhould think it a miracle if 
they laſted longer than Chriſimas, or at leaſt than Ja- 


nuary To reaſon upon the point, one cannot help 


concluding in the ſame manner ; for it is well known 
that a cabbage holds but a ſhort time in perfection, 
when at its full growth it burſts, and then the 
weather ſeizes it, and, if it is not too late in the 
ſpring for ſhoots to proceed from it, rottenneſs takes 
place. Whoever has obſerved the ſeveral ſpecies that 
are cultivated in gardens, muſt have taken notice, 
that the plants not near full grown are thoſe which 
ſupport” the winter beſt. Upon the whole I ſhall 
venture to conclude, that the ſpring ſown plants, 
upon an average, continue in uſe the longeſt. 

Crops that require being conſumed early in the 
winter, cannot be applied to the complete fatting of 
beaſts ; but muſt be uſed for finiſhing the fatting of 
thoſe that have had the ſummer's graſs, for which 
purpoſe, indeed, they are of admirable utility ; 
they are alſo uſed for keeping lean cattle and milch 
cows, but not for ſheep and lambs. This points 3 

the 
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the proper conduct, which is to ſow at both ſeaſons, 
that the crop may be in uſe during the whole winter, 
and for all ſorts of cattle. 

The diſtance at which the cabbages are planted i is 
another point that requires attention; it is neceſſary 
to examine whether any material effects ſeem to at- 
tend variations in this part of the culture. 


0 Diſtance, Tons. 

Mr. Lydon. > - - 4 bb — 227 
Mr. Tucker, - 4 by 2 — 44 
Mr. Turner 4 by 2 — 39 
Mr. Crowe, - = 4 by 2 — 35 
- Mr. Smelt,, = - - - by 2 — 18 
Mr. Scroope, - +, 4 by 2 — 37 
Ditto at 8 - 4 by 2 — 24 


Average weight 32 tons. 


Mr. Middlemore, - 4 by 11 — 5 4 
Earl of Darlington, - - 3 by 2 — 40 
Mr. Dixon, - - 3 by 2 — 48 


Averxage 47 tons. 
This compariſon carries ſome weight with it; and 
gives no flight reaſon to ſuppoſe that four feet diſtance 
of the rows is too much: But I do not pretend to 
make ſuch an aſſertion from a compariſon not ex- 
perimentally made. I beg leave to recommend this 
point to the future attention of theſe ſpirited culti- 
vators; to vary the diſtances in the ſame fields, ſea- 
ſon, and management; the following variations are 
ps ſuch as may deſerve the trial. | 

2 feet ſquare. 

3 feet ſquare. 

4 feet ſquare. 
The Marquis of Rockingham laſt year had a field in 
three feet ſquares and horſe hoed acroſs both . 
But I know not the reſult. 

3 feet by 18 inches. 

z feet by 2. | 

OY feet by 2 . | 

4 feet by 18 inches. 


4 feet 


7 
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4 feet by 2 
4 feet by 24. 
4 feet by 3. 
5 feet by 2. 
6 feet by 2. 
A ſingle ſeaſon would decide the point: (like all com- 
parative experiments) a few rows to each, under a 
perfect ſimilarity of circumſtances, would be more 
authentic than whole fields. 

The article of culture while growing is very ſimi- 
lar among all thele gentlemen; all horſe and hand 
hoe ſufficient to deſtroy weeds, and pulveriſe the in- 
tervals. But in the point of watering there are va- 
riations. Mr. Scroope is, upon this head, poſitive that 
it is quite needleſs; he planted with great ſucceſs in 
the drought of 1765, without watering. Mr. Crowe 
and Mr. Turner aſſert the ſame. The Marquis of 
Rockingham's, Mr. Ellerker's, and Mr. Tucker's are 
watered in dry ſeaſons. This is a ſeeming contra- 
diction, N eaſily reconciled; the firſt ſet of cultiva- 


tors are of opinion the plants will do without it, con- 


ſequently, as the practice is troubleſome and ſome- 
what expenſive, it is well to omit it; the others may 
think that they will live without it, but ſuppoſe the 
benefit they receive from it is more than equivalent 
to the trouble and expence : and this I take to be the 
cale between both parties; reaſoning can never over- 
turn facts; thoſe which Mr. Scroope in particular 
brings in ſapport of his opinion, are too ſtrong to be 
averthrown ; but then they certainly do not imply 
that watering in dry ſeaſons would do no ſervice. 

I have already examined fo much of the point of 
duration as depended on the time of ſowing ; bur it is 
further requiſite to add, that upon a general view of 
theſe excellent cultivators experiments, it clearly ap- 
pears, that the Scotch cabbage will laſt in good per- 
fection quite through the winter and ipring, till the 
graſs is ready to receive the cattle: This is not the 
caſe with every mode of culture, but it is evidently 

Vor. IV. 1 a qua- 
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a quality in the vegetable, when managed with an 
eye to this effect: And I cannot help obſerving, that 
this circumſtance is one of the moſt important among 
the many favourable ones that attend this admirable 
vegetable. | | 

Every one knows that turneps are totally inad- 
equate to fuch a uſe. They begin to ſhoot very 
early in the fpring, and after their tops have made 
but a littie growth, their roots become ſticky and of 
tirtle value. During the laſt fortnight of March and 
all April but httle dependence can be placed on their 
roots, for they will either be ſticky in this manner, 
or rotten with the froſts; the green herbage is then 
the prineipal food they yield, and that is proper for 

alone; but further, it is well known that no 

vegetable exhauſts the foil more than turneps after 
they begin to run for ſeed, fo that the farmers, who 
leave them for uſe at that ſeaſon of the year, pay a 
vaſt price for the advantage they receive for them; 
if it is any thing of a warm forward ſpring, their 
bartey crop, in all probability, is half ruined, and 
conſequently the foil during the whole courſe much 
neck. 

1 is a fact that the Scorch cabbage is open to none 
of theſe evils; When planted at a proper ſeaſon it re- 
ſiſts the utmoſt ſeverity of weather, even in high 
moors, that are too cold for moſt crops; nothing de- 

s it but a premature growth and burſting; if it is 
backward enough to keep from that, no weather 
affects it: It is alſo a fact that this backwardneſs is ns 


injury to the crop; for the ſpring planters reap im- 


menſe crops of them that laſt even to May-day in full 
perfection. 
The importance of a ſpring food for all ſorts of 


cattle, at a time when all other food except hay is 


gone, mult be evident to every one; and greater ſti}! 
when we conſider the quantity of the produce, as 
well as the duration of it. This grand point of ſpring 
food for cattle, is that which has received ſo much 
0] | attention 


pl 
fat 


70 
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attention from all ſuperior farmers in this age; and 
which the Society for the encouragement of arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, have ſo much promoted: 
The Scotch cabbage, from this continued regiſter of 
numerous experiments, is proved to. anſwer every 
purpoſe of ſpring feed, and that in a degree very un- 
common with all the vegetables I ever heard of. 

In reſpect of product, I have already conſidered it 
as to weight of crop; but it muſt here he examined 
in other points of view, particularly the cattle fed, 
that you may be convinced, that when | talk of all 
ſorts of cattle, I do not much exaggerate. 


| Fattening Ox N. 
The following gentlemens crops are applied to this, 
with great profit. % e Nw 1 

Mr. Middlemore s. u eee 
Mr. Mbarton's two acres completely fat three large 

beaſts; This is an immenſe produce. 
Mr . Tucker 8. | 


+ ® : 


Mr. Ellerker's finiſhes beaſts of eighty ſtone; oxen 
of 23 l. fold out of cahbages; an acre complete - 


ly fats two of thirty-ſix ſtone (1 4 /þ.) each, 
N. B. The foil ſhallow, on a chalk-ſtone. 
Marquis of Rechingbam s. E 
Mr. Turner's Improvement of an ox of eighty 
ſtane, fatteniog four months on cabbages, is, on 
an average, 5 J. 10. 's fan 
Mr. Crowe's. | 
Thoſe at Craikhill. | 
Mr. Scroope's oxen of ap hundred ſtone, that have 
had the ſummer's graſo, are finiſhed and with- 
out delay, never going back in fleſh, (the caſe 


oftentimes with turneps) and improving faſter 


than on any other ft. 
From thefe articles of intelligence it is ſufficiently 
plain, that this cabbage is a moſt ſuperiar food for 
fattening oxen of the largeft ſizes. As to feeding 
young Cottle, ever y,ons mult 44 once be ſenſible, that 
| 2 a ve- 
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a vegetable that will fat an OX, we ee 
. 4 "oe: 580 


«> nn kau — 

: M 2 2 er's 

Mr. Tucker's But if Ker t eotfiattly at cabins 

without any other food, the butter will be rank. 
he Marquis of Roc king lam N 

Mr. Turner's. The increaſe of one cow's milk Hom 

capphages two quarts per diem; but it taſted. 
Mr "Hewett of Bilham. Butter, if uſed immediately, 

good; but will not keep twelve hours. | 
Mr. Crowe's. Po dragon Reef: hp 
| Mr. Smelt's. The butter incomparable, and in 


voaſt quantities, not more in height of ſummer, 


and will keep a fortnight; but the cows muſt 

have no decayed leaves. ; 

At Gratkbill. With great ſucceſs, Two cows in 

January, one that had lately calved, and the 

other to calye at Lady-day, produced in a week 

| 1716. 10 U. 

| Mr. Dalton — made the butter abſolutely 

ſtink; attributed, however, to the decayed leaves 

not being taken off. 
Mr. Scroope's. Cows fed with them to more advan- 

* tage, fix to one, than upon any other food, the 

mf being great in quantity, perfectly ſweer, 
and the butter excellent; but the precaution 
muſt be obſerved, of picking off the decayed 
leaves. 

Earl of Darlington's. Uſed ontrundy for milch 

cows. The batter particularly excellent, and 

none keeps beiter but the decayed leaves are 
picked off, 

| Mr. Dixon's. The biker very pleneiful and excel- 
lent. A loſs of *cabbages a los of the winter's 
butter. 

That cabbages will feed cows very faſt, and make 

theny give an immenſe” 9 of milk, is a fact 

that 
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that has been diſputed by none; the great point is 
the ſweetneſs of the butter; and this I think appears 


equally clear from the preceding table. Mr. Tucker 


found the butter taſted when the cows bad no- 
thing to eat but cabbages: but this is no objection; 
for there exiſts not the ſmalleſt neceſſity of keep- 
ing them abſolutely upon cabbages alone. It cer- 
tainly muſt be more proper to give them portions 
of hay or good ſtraw every day: Beſides, it is not 
added, whether the decayed leaves were picked 
off, or not. This alſo is the caſe with the mi- 
nute of Mr. Turner's experiments and Mr. Heu- 
et's; we muſt certainly conclude that the decayed 
leaves were not picked off, which circumſtane is re- 


giſtered of Mr. Dalton's ; from all which” we may 


venture to conclude, that the looſe decayed leaves 
will give the butter a bad taſte. But it is indiſputa- 
ble from Mr. Smelt's, Mr. Scroopes, Lord Darling- 
ton's and Mr. Dixon's experiments, that tlie Butter, 
with the precaution above mentioned, is excellent, 
and much-ſuperior to that from any other article of 
food; which muſt indubitably be agreed to, as the 
reſult of all the preceding intelligence on that head. 

I cannot help pauſing à moment to reflect on the 
hm conſequence of a plant that yields Tuch an 
immenſe quantity of a food, which keeps cows all 
winter in full milk! It is' equalled by no other that 
has hitherto been known; and moſt certainly is 
an uncommon ſuperiority attending this branch of 
culture. | | 


| 5 5 Feeding 8E IT. om 
; Lo 2 £ 2 
arquis of Rockingbam N 3 
Mr. Turner's, "Bi; ir) 
| Mr. Crowes,” 
Mr. Smelt s, | 7991, n 
M. Scroope s. Fat ſheep are carried forward in 
great perfection, better infinitely than on tur- 
| I 3 neps. 
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118 A SIX MONTHS TOUR. 
neps. Lambs of ewes fed on them have always 
proved uncommonly fine and ſtrong. 

From hence it appears as clear as poſſible, that no 
food excels this cabbage. in quality for ſheep: moſt 
certainly none at preſent known equals it in quadth- 
ty and n en is undoubted. | 


'1 
Feeding, Sw I 1 B. 


Mr. Seroope's ſwine feed very freely on them, and 
| fog bt! in "Ray good Ret Dai gd money 


8 


Having vas aa the merit * th 3 
in feeding and fattening cattle, I ſhall next inſert the 
minutes concerning the quantity eat: they are few, 
but are of great uſe in calculations of. the proportion 
between — and food, 11 yiit 4 known what 
Kew gy eabbages muſt be allotie ſO, 2 1 50 

weight of beef. nin 25 

Mr. Furner. An ox of eighty 3 925 

1 2: in wwe en hours, be beh 1h, of 
a 

"Mr. crobpe. An on an N 88 ewenty- 
four hours eat 1684, and 546, of hay. 

Theſe proportions are nearly the ſame. It comes 
in the next place to examine the expences of culti- 
vating this vegetable, taking the prices of labour as 
ay n 350 . neighbourhoods, | 


" See. | 
© + 
Mr. Crowe e 1 0 o 
Mr. Scroope — „ ct, 
Average, 1s. ) d. | . 264051 
PLANTING, 
Mr. Middlemore 15. per thouſand, or IO 
four feet by two, about '© 55 - 
190 After, fix men an acre mY dag 
Wee GAR. PIES 13,3315 Mo 0 9 ” 


Mr, 
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Mr. Tucker, a man plants two thouſand = 
in a day, - we 

M. Eller ker, a man plants an acre in) 
three days, three by two, which arh 0 


four by two is about two 4 | 

Mr. Turner — ene 

Mr. Crowe — — r 
0 


Mr. Scroope - Mo rm 
Average, 45. 9 d. 


WATERING. 


Mr. Turner n 24185 O0 
55  Horsznozinc.. 

Mr. Turner SP PI. 0 

ar amm 

Mr. Scroope (one horſe) - 5 0 
Average, 15. 5 d. WM 
je Hanonozric. 
Mr. Go we - 4 8 * 0 

Mr. Scroope - Me», 
| Average, 3 1 

F Haxpweevin.: 

Mr. Turner „„ 
Seed = 46 0 3. 8 1 
Planting LM * 
Horſehoeing - -:. & 
an F 

oO 10 9 


Theſe: expences are the extraordinary ones for 

cabbages: as to the ploughing, harrowing, and ma- 

nuring, they are not peculiar, but common to all 
crops, and de 


pend quite on the opinion of the farm- 
14 er; 
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er; the expence varies in proportion as the culture is 
good or bad. Other extra's, if uſed, are, 
Pricing out . 0 4 9 
Watering eee 
Hand weeding - - 0 
| — expences of all ſorts are as follow ith 
the undernamed gentlemen. 


Mr. Turner, rent 18g. {£2 7 © 
Mr. Crowe, rent 105. . a 4 6 
Mr. Scroope, rent a8 s. 412 6 


Average, 2 J. 8. 

From this ſtate of the culture of theſe gentlemen, 
it is evident that cabbages are not expenſive, rent on 
an average of 20 f. an acre, and included, the whole 
expence is no more than 21. 8 5. which is under that 
of turneps on the ſame rented land. This is another, 
and no trifling argument, in their favour. | 

Laſtly. we come to profit of the crop. The only 
general way of calculating it, is to ſtate firſt the ave- 

rage product, and then the average expence, taking 
the average of rents: T1 

Average product - at . E 13 | 10 10 


Mr. Turner's expences, excluſive of rent, 1 12 9 
Nr. G 5 ir fy 114 


Mr. Scroope's = - s 
Lene 
Ditto rent, ae dee 


2 58 0 
which happens to be the ſame ſum as the average 
rent of only three made it. This is excluſive of 
manuring. Many crops were not manured ; ſome 
only limed at a ſmall expence, and none more than 
for turneps. It alſo includes one-in the'three who 
pricks out before A at 55 expence. 


Product  - - © s 10 10 
P b Aoig 
Clear profit per are = 11 2 10 


i Which 
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Which ſum is very conſiderable, and far beyond 
any thing that ever is gained from turneps. But as 
I remarked before, the valuation of the cabbages, 
from which the above product 1s gained, is ſo very 
low, that it is much under the ttuth. It was form- 
ed at a calculation of 7 12d. per ton; but many 
reaſons occurred for valuing them up to 14 5s. if not 
higher; I ſhall therefore ſtate the profit at ſeveral 
rates. 

At 10s. per ton. Product J 18 Oo o 


Expences 2 8 0 


Profit - 15 12 O 


At 125. * of» © aw Product 21120 
8 71 Expences 2 8 o 


Profit 19 4 0 


At 145 -181/7 Sl i 25 4 o 
2 Expences 2 8 


— —— 


Profit 22 16 © 


la addition to theſe remarks on the profit of 
cabbages, I ſhould. add, their vaſt utility in clean- 
ing and ameliorating the ſoil, and preparing it for 
crops: of corn. Mr. Tucker's oats after them is a 
ſtrong proof of this; ten quarters per acre the firſt 
crop, and eight the ſecond, without a fallow inter- 
vening, proves ſufficiently that cabbages had a ſur- 
prizing effect even in enriching the land, for they 
were prepared for only by a winter fallow. Mr. 
Turner alſo found, that they prepare excellently for 
ſpring corn, and upon à compariſon of them in 
this reſpect with turneps, were found to be vaſtly 
ſuperior. Mr. Scroope's intelligence likewiſe proves 
the fame thing; and it is to be obſerved, that this 
compariſon is not made with the common unhoed 
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Forkfbire turneps, as both thoſe gentlemen hoe very 
completely n;: 4 8 1 * Vat 
. Upon the whole, 1 may venture to recommend 
the culture of this excellent vegetable to all the reft 
-of the kingdom, under the firm conviction that 
it will vaſtly more than equal all the expectations 
that can be reaſonably formed of it: for ſeveral 
3 ſtances unite to render it uncommonly bene- 
cial. | 
Hirt, The Scoreb cabbage is raiſed on all ſoils, even 
ſo low as 13. 6d. an acre, that have any depth: 
it rejedꝭs none but very ſhallow ones on a rock. 
Second. It moſt affects clays, ſtrong loams, and all 
very ſtrong rich foils, that is, ſuch as turneps 
cannot be cultivated on: the farmers of theie 
_ © ſoils are under à prodigious diſadvantage in be- 
ig obliged to winter their cattle on hay; there 
ate none of them but are unhappy for want of 
turneps, envy their neighbours every acre of tur- 
nep land, and even cultivate that root on ſoils.to- 
2 tally improper fer it: whereas cabbages will ſup- 
ply their place on ſuch ſoils, and yield the clay and 
clayey loam fartners five times the profit that is 
ever gained by their brethren from turneps : This 
is an ad vantage of a moſt peculiar nature, and high- 
- 4y worthy of the attention of all gentlemen in clay 
——= loam countries. 4 N98 - = | rag, 
bird. Cabbages are a crop that e depended up- 
on much mote ſecurely — Opera che feed, 
with proper management, ſcarce ever fails; it is 
ſon at a ſeaſon that ſecures it; and all theſe ex- 
periments prove, that they never fail in the tranſ- 
plantation; even without watering and in droughts. 
Of all the erops on ſore hundred actes that theſe 
gentlemen have conſtantly cultivated, for ſeven or 
eight years, not one acre ever failed; which is ſay- 
ug much in favour of the vegetable. Turneps 
are often deſtroyed by the fly, and froſts early in 
winter. | | 
INRA Theſe 


- duce. 
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Theſe circumſtances, among many others already 
mentioned, cannot fail of rendering the culture of the 


great Scorch cabbage an object of vaſt importance to 


Britain. 


As to the experiments on other ſorts of cabbages, 


they may be drawn into one point of view, in a very 
ſmall compals. ne | | 18 
"11 © TurNegP CABBAGE. 

Mr. Middlemore < © - 5 


19 tons. 
Mr. Dalton - - -' "wy Vil 
Mr. Scroope = - - 19 


Average, 17 tons. 

Mr. Dalton found that ſheep were very fond of 
them. Mr. Scroope found that they eat them freely, 
but preferred the Scotch: That gentleman's trying 
them upon the ſame foil, and in the fame manner, 
and finding them ſo much inferior, appears to be 
very deciſive, on compariſon, in favour of the 
Scotch. 

BATTERSEA, 

Mr. Middlemore cultivated this fort to forty-two 
tons per Acre. 5 
ANjov. 

Good for nothing with both Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Scroope. 

RUs s 14. | 
In Mr, Scroope's trial of compariſon in 1759, this 


was larger than any, but did not ſtand the winter 


well, | 
RE p. 

This, in the above compariſon, was in value next 
to the Scotch. 

SAVOYS, 

This, in the ſame trial, in rows four feet aſunder 
by one in the rows, came to 51b. at an average, or 
twenty-four tons per acre, which is a conſiderable pro- 
Cattle liked them very well, but they would 
not ſtand the winter, 

I can- 
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I cannot conclude this review of the cabbage cul- 
ture, without expreſſing my wiſhes, that theſe truly 
ſpirited farmers ſhould continue it; and if they will * 

avour me with the effect of future trials, and theſe 
ſheets ſhould: ſee a ſecond edition, 1 would readily in- 
ſert each article in its proper place, and again calcu- 
late all the averages. And this, I ſhould add, would, 
in all other caſes, be the means of advancing this 
work to a greater perfection than otherwiſe it can 
arrive at. 1 


+ 


| remain yours, Se. 


LETTER 
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1 proceeded thus far in the review of 
arable crops, I ſhall next examine the culture 
of the moſt common of the artificial graſſes, Clover, 
which in ſome counties makes ſo great a figure in 
the courſes of crops. It is abſolutely neceſſary to diſ- 
cover the value of all crops before we attempt to rea- 
ſon on the grand ſyſtem of political ceconomy, and 
to know the extent of country that cultivates thoſe 
vegetables which are common in lome places, but 
not general. 
From Wooburn to Newport -Pagnel, at Broughton. 

Soil. Very good, at 205. 

Product. Never mow it. Feed ſheep; fats an 
ox in ſpring, with a little rye-graſs, better than 
natural graſs. 

Stamford to Grimſtbor pe, Byten. 
Soil. Clay, and gravelly loam, 4 s. 
Culture. Sow it over wheat in the ſpring, and har- 
row in wheat after it. 
Product. Mow it twice for hay. 
Colſter worth to Grantham. 

Soil. A loamy gravel, 10s. 

Culture. Mix ſome rye-graſs with it; ſow both 
on barley and wheat. 

product. Mow once, one load and a half of oy 
per acre. . 

Newark to Tuxford 
Soil. A rich ſandy grave], at 15s. 
Product. At two cuttings 1 loads of hay. 


Sheffield to Barnſley. 
Soil. Clay, 125. 64. 


Culture. 


7 
| 
T 
| 

| 
i 

© - 
! 
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Culture. Sow on ſpring corn. 
Product. At two mowings three loads of hay. 
Leeds to Tadcaſter. 

Soil. A ſtrong blue clay, 85. 64. 

Culture. Sow on wheat and barley. 

Product. On one mowing near three loads of hay 


er ACTE. 


Fork to Barnby-moor. 


Soil. Sandy, loam, and day, ISS 
Culture. Sow it on their barley lands; wheat after it. 
Product. Mow it twice for m four loads at 
the two. 
About Rifby. Clover unknown. 
Mr. Ellerker at Riſty. Clover of incomparable uſe 
both in mowing and Es: wheat after it on 
one earth. 
At Stillingflet 
Soil. y.and ſand, 14s. 
Culture. Sown on barley. . 
Product. At two m two tons of bay. 
About Howden. 
Soil. Clay, at 155. 
Product. Two tons of hay at a mowing, 
Marquis of Reckiugham's Hertfordſhire farm. 
Soil. Clay and hazle mould. 
Culture. On barley, and harrowed in the ſpring 
on wheat. 
Product. Mows twice for hay, three tons per acre, 
valed at 11. per ton. 


Marquis af Noc kingbum's experiments on time of ſow- 


ing, tried thrice in autumn. without corn, and 
- failed notwithſtanding it was in the ſame field, 
and conſequently unuſually fallowed. 
Around Wentworth-houſe. 
Soil. Clay and loam, at'B s. 
Product. Mow twice; three tons of hay at the 
two. No crop whatever anſwers better; the 
- Wheat better after that which is mown thay after 
that which is fed. N 
aj | Beverley 


Si 
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Beverley to Driffield 
Soil. Clay, at 105. 

Product. Mow it twice, three loads of hay, (aw 
barley after it. 

Sir Digby Legard. 

Soil. Light loam on lime-ftane. Wold land, 14. 

Product. Twenty ſhillings per acre. 

About Brumpton. 

Soil. A rich loam upon a lime-ftone, at 145 
Culture. Sow it with barley, oats, and wheat. 
Product. Mow it for hay, tuo tons and a half 

per acre. 

Zeddingbam bridge. 

Soil. Sandy, 65. 6 d. 

Product. Mow it for hay, two tons 198 a half at 
the firſt cutting. 

Eaſt Newton. 

Soil. Loams and clays, and lime - ſtone land, 1 2 s. 

Culture. Sow with barley or oats; and wheat after 
it on thai land that uſcd to yield nothing but rye. 

Product. Four tons of hay at two mowings. 

About Nunnington. 

Soil. Limeſtone land, 6 s. 2 4. | 

Product. Mows the firſt crop, two al bay. 

Mr. Turner at Kirkleatham. 

Soil. Clay, 8 s. 

Product. "a hay and feed 47. 4 5. per acre. 

At Schorton. 

Soil. Clay and gravel, at 10s. 

Product. Sixteen cut. of hay at one mowing. They 
get no more, on account of feeding it with ſheep 
late in the ſpring. 

About Rookby they know nothing of clover. 

Very little known about K:iplin and Swinton. 

Sleningford ſometimes ſown. | 
Soil. Shallow on limeſtone, 8 5. 

Product. 30 5. per acre. 

About Danby. 

Soil. Gravelly clay, wi loam, 12 5. 6d. 

Product. 
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Product. Three tons of hay; wheat after it; Roper 
after mowing than after feeding. 
About Raby-Caftle nothing known of clover ; nor at 
Goſworth, near Newcaſtle. 
About Morpeth. 
Soil. A loamy clay, at 125. ; 
Product. Mow for hay; a ton and three quarters 
acre; oats after it. 
No clover at Alnwick. 
At Hetton, near Belford. 
Soil. Light loams, and moory ſoils, 6 5. 64. 
Product. Both mow and feed it; if the former, a 
ton and half per acre. 
Fenton, near Wooller. 
Soil. Sandy loam, 115. 3 d. 
Product. Two tons of hay; oats after it. 
About Glenwel:. 
Soil. Sand, gravel, and clay, 12 5s. 6 d. 
Product. Mow it twice, two tons and a quarter. 
Wheat after it. 
South of Carliſie 
Soil. Loam, gravel, and clay, 18 s. 
Product. A ton at a mowing. * 
About Penrith. 
Soil. Various, 15 s. 
Product. Two tons of hay per mowing. 
About Keſwick they know nothing of it. 
From Kendal to Burton. 
Soil. Light loam on a limeſtone, 21s. 


Product. Fifteen ct. the firſt mowing; eleven 


cut. the ſecond, 
Around Ormſkirk. 
Soil. A ſandy loam, 1858. | 
Product. Great crops ; reckoned more ann 
than corn. 
About Altringbam. 
Soil. Loam and ſand, 20 5. 
Product. Two tons per acre at one mowing. 


About 
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About Knotsford. 
Soil. Clay and ſand, 16 5. | : 
Product. Two tons and a half the firſt mowing; 
and one ton the ſecond. , 
* Around Stone. | 
Soil. A fandy Idam, 16s. 
Product. A ton and a half at a mowing. 
Rudgeley bridge to Litchfield. | 
Soil. Light, ſandy, and grævelly, 15 s. 
Product. Mo t once; two tons of hay: 
Mon, near Birmingham. 
Soil. Sand, 175. 64. © 
Product. Mow it once, a ton and a half. 
About Hagley. . | 5 
Soil. Light loams, ſand, and cold clays, 20 3. 
Product. Mow the firſt crop; three tons hay. 
At Benſington. ; 
Soil. Gravel, ſand, clay, 25 s. 6 d. 
Product. Mow once, two tons. 
North Mims. 
Soil. Clays, and pebbly gravels, 12 5. h 
Product. Mow twice for hay; two loads three 
three quarters per acre, at two mowings. 
The only way to ſtrike an average of theſe pro- 
ducts, will be to ſtate that of one mowing, as there 


are variations in the number. Clover univerſally 


yields two crops, which may be mown, only they 
find that in ſeveral places it is more profitable to feed 


one of them. Where there is a difference minuted 
between the produce of the firſt and ſecond cuts I ſhall, 


take the average of the two. I add the rent, to make 
the view more complete. 


Rent. Tons. Cwt. 
Colferworth toGrantham, 10s. 3 
r eos 
Sheffield, Se. - 128. 64, 1 10 
EE.” - - < '- Teo O08 . 2: Bs 
Zw SR $8: = 3 
Stillingfleet, = - 145. 8 
Voit. IV. + K Hoden, 
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N | | Rent. Tons. Ct. 
Howden, - = 186. 2 
Marquis of Roc ing bum <- = 10 
Around Wentwortb. - B's. 
Driffield, _ - - - Jos. 
Brumpton, - = = = " 'T4's. 3 
Yeddinighaty, « 6. 64. 
Eaſt Newton, + * 42. 
Nunnington, — 655. 3 
Danby *- . - - 1725. 64 
Mor pet. 1125. 
—_— }- .-. . 
Fenton, = = 118. 34. 


Glenwelt, - - - 12 s. G. 
Caftlifle, = 6:5 c/- DP; 
Penrith, > <- 1365. 
Burton, Sc. „ =» 6 
Altringham, = — 20's. 
Knot ford. 165. 
Stone, „ö ⁰ͤ cas. 


1 
Rudęgley- bri ge 1385. 2 0 

1 

2 


G AA SEED 
| — 
O 


— » 
O 


*Birmingbain, .- - = 17's. 6d. 
Benftngton, => - 28. 64. 
„ 5 
Average one ton 13 Cut. per mowing per acre, or 
three tons 6 cht. at the two mowings; Which is a very 
conſiderable product, and ſhews, I apprehend, that 
this grafs is in fem places managed impropetly : The 
rents Are generally high, eonſequently but 'few poor 
ſolls tome into the achount. It is needleſs to throw 
the ſcale into diſtinct averages according to rent, be- 
cauſe a flight examination ſhews that the variations 
would be ſo great, that no concluſions could be drawn 
from it; there are but few Jow rents, and their pro- 
duce is near as great as moſt. | 
From the other particulars of the intelligence, -the 
value of this excellent vegetable is ſufficiently dif- 


, vn 
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About Ormſkirk it is reckoned more profitable than 


corn; and at Mentwarth the farmers think. chat no- 


thing exceeds it. Mr. Turners crops at 4 J. 4 5. per 
acre; and Sir Digby Legard's of 205. upon twelve- 
penny wold land; all ſnew this graſs is uncommonly 
profitable. ©C. | 

Several conſiderable tracks of country in this route 
do not poſſeſs it; but upon the whole the culture is 
more common than I expected. * . 


It appears, that wheat ſown after the clover mown, 


is ſuperior to that which ſucceeds the crops fed. 


In ſeveral of theſe places it is the cuſtom to ſow 


oats after it; this is a bad practice; for when the 
clover is fine, wheat may almoſt univerſally ſucceed 
it. Witneſs the poor thin rye ſeils at Eu Newton 
convertet-into wheat ones by this grafs. 
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LETTER XXX. 


Shall in this letter review the experiments I mi- 
nuted on ſeveral other vegetables beſides cabbages, 
that are not commonly cultivated. Of theſe Lucerne 
claims the firſt attention, TOTES 
Mr. Bramſtone at Hooburn. © 
Soil. Very looſe, black, rich ſand. 
Culture. Broad caſt; drilled at eighteen inches, 
and tranſplanted at two feet. | 
Product. The broad | caſt yields moſt at firſt , 
but it is apprehended that the drilled will 
exceed it, and that the tranſplanted will laft . 
longer than either. | 
Mr. Middlemore at Grantham. 
Soil. A red ſand. | 
Culture. A rood tranſplanted in rows, two feet 
ſix inches, in March 1767, I found it over- 
run with weeds: Two acres, three roods, 
broad caſt, ſeven years old.. Cleaned by 
harrowing. 3 | 
Product. The tranſplanted cut once in 1767, 
and twice or thrice in 1768. The broad caſt 
always cut three times a year. Often made 
into hay, a load an acre at each cutting, 
An acre laſts three horſes at ſoiling the ſum- 
mer through; this, at ſix months the ſum- 
mer, and 2s. 64. a week per horſe, amounts 
to gl. 15s. per acre. All forts of cattle 
fed with it, but none affect it fo much as 
horſes. | | 
Mr. Lyfter at Bawtry. 
Soils A light ſang. | 
Culture. Drilled five years ago in rows two feet 
aſunder. 0 Product. 
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Product. ' Uſed for ſoilin horſes, but inferior 


to clover or natural res. 


Mr. Turner at Kirkleatham..- 


x 
«ith 
. 


55 
21 


Soil. A rich loam. 


Culture. Halfgan acre düled! in OY in equally 


"diſtant rows ten inches aſunder. Kept clean 
from weeds by hand-hoeing. _ 
Product. In 1766 cut five times, in 176) five, in 
1768 four. Maintains at the rate of four cows 
r' acre through the ſummer, which, at fix 
months, and 2 5, per week per cow, is 101. 85 


; acre. 
Mr. Dalton at Sleningford. 


Re Shallow loam on lime-ſtone rock. Rent 

» 5 

Culture. Drilled in 1765, equally diſtant rows, 
fix inches aſunder, 

Product. Cut three times in 1765, the ſame in 
1766 and 1767. Not comparable to «fainfoin, 
nor equal to clover. 


Mr. Scroope at Danby.z 


Soil. A cold wet gravel, and a rich black loam, 
145 


| Culture. Drilled half, an acre in 1568: the firſt 


ſoil; but the plants all died the ſecond year. 
4n1 766 drilled ſeven rows, containing one rood 
eleven poles, equally diſtant four feet on the ſe- 
cond foil, Twice horſe and twice hand hoed 
--each year. 
Product. Cut twice the firſt year. The firſt 
maintained four coach horſes and five calves 


ſix weeks; the ſecond kept ſeven horſes a 


month. In 196} it was cut three times, and 
maintained ſeven horſes from the middle of Ma 


to the end of September. In 1768, fix hoxſes 
the ſame time. It ſaved 125. 10 d. a week in 


hay for theſe fix horſes; the proportion for the 

| ſeven, laſt year, is, therefore, 145. 11d. and 
the average 13s. 10:4. 
1-6 The 
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: Tha produc, E of theſe two years is this, 
wenty weeks, at 5 
* * 0 182 _ * 5 
This per acre is 443]. 8. 114. 

. This is a prodigious product, and I think much * 
higher than the culture was ever before carried 
to. LH * 5 J 

Mr. Penny at Bendſworth. © > _ *. 

Se Sandy loam, at a1. 0 

Culture. Two acres drilled in 1367, in equal di- 
ſtant rows, twelve inches Sande. Hand hoed 
well for three or four years, and afterwards 
. breaſt ploughed twice a year. 
Product. In ſoiling horſes, 167. 12.5. per acre. 
Expences, Hand hoeing, 40s. per acre. Breaſt 

24 ploughing, 5. e. 
From theſe ſeveral minutes we muſt, in the next 
place, draw an average of the whole. The product 
4. d. 


Mr. Middlemore, per acre , 9153 0 
% : e s 
Mr. Scroope, * * $702: vas 8 . 
Mr. Penny, oz 05, Vier oA 16 12 0 
| Average, 201. 


This is a vaſt product, and certainly proves, an a 


very clear manner, the ſurprizing excellencies of this 
ve .-Þ, 41, . e ao 

e ſoil it requires to be in perfection appears 
clearly in the above table, for that of the latter three 


is very rich and deep; and Mr, Scroope's, . which 
yields ſo much, the ſuperior product, one of the 


blackeſt, richeſt, moiſt, crumbling loams I ever, met 
with the true putre ſolum. The great importance 


of an extreme rich ſoil to the culture of lucerne is, 


therEfore, extremely evident; and it is equally plain 

that no uſe can pay better, if ſo 5 65 applying it 

to lucerne. Conſidering the ſmallneſs of the 1 

== a | 5 5 2 
. > © VIS 
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Mr. Sroope's crop far exceeds the * of moſh hop 


gardens. 

J Io reſpec to, manner of owing, the broad caſt is 

the leaſt crop: Mr. Screo 2 's four feet rows the great- 
eſt, Mr. Penny's and Turner's much the lame, 

viz. one foot and ten inches. But the ſuperiority of 

Mr. Scroage's foil. prevents our concluding abſolutely 
that his diſtance is the moſt beneficial, * 


Bun NET. 

| THE experiments I met with upon this NP were 

not numerous, but ſeveral of them are of too much 

| rtance to be paſſed over in this review, * 

. Searanche, at Hatfield: 

Soil. An upland gravel. 

Culture. Sowa by itſelf after a complete fallow 
and manuring with ſainfoĩne; and alſo with oats. 
Kept cleangor a year by hand work. ' 
Product. A load and quarter of hay at two mow- 

| ings, from the firſt; and a Joad and half from 

the laſt. For hay ir is nothing: but good for 
cows, making fine butter; ant alſo ver oak 
for ſheep. It ſtands the rigour of the ſever 

Winter without being damaged. 

Mr. Siſſon, at Cafterton. 
Soil. Light ſandy land. 

Culture. Sown in May 1967, mown in Joy 
Etodudt. Twenty-three buſhels ſeed per acr 
Mr. Hewet, at Bilbam. ] 

Soil. A fine light hazel mould. 

Culture. Sown in drills two feet aſunder, * 
kept perfectly clean two years. 

Product. No cattle whatever would eat it un- 
leſs abſolutely forced by hunger. One acre 

of ſeed 44 

Mr. Daltan, at Slemingford þ 

r e. licht loam on Roy at 8 5. 


K 4 . Culture. 
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Culture. Sowed five acres in 1967 with barley, 


20 Ib. per acre. 
Product. Fed down the firſt ſpring by forty ſheep 
three weeks in April, after which it ſtood for hay, 
and yielded a large cart load per acre; very good, 
and eat freely by the cattle. 


* 


From theſe trials it appears clearly, that burnet 
will certainly abide the winter's froſt, yield plenty of 


green feed for ſheep early in the ſpring, that cows 

will feed on it, and that the milk is fine. | 
That horſes feed on it both green and in hay. 

Theſe concluſions are relative to certain foils, for 


on others it ſeems to appear that no cattle will 


touch it: This muſt ariſe either from a diverſity 

of ſoil, or ſome unrelated -gircumftances. This 
point of cattle not feeding on burnet is not ſo clear 
as I could wiſh: And yet I have no doubt about 
it in my own mind: Few articleg of green food 


are more beneficial than clover, and yet thoſe very 


horſes | Which, when accuſtomed to it, will fatten 
on it, will not touch it at firſt turning out until 


every ſprig of natural graſs around the borders is - 


eat up, The preceding trials prove indubitably 
that "ſheep, horſes, and .cows will feed and thrive 
ON It, | Sb 18 Vt 


SAINPOINE, | EO 


THIS graſs is a common crop in many counties of 
this kingdom, but as ſeveral of the articles of intelli- 


gence concerning it are experimental, I ſhall treat of. 


it here as I have done with the preceding graſſes. 
Mr. Hewett at BilbaTs. | 
Soil. Fine hazel mould on limeſtone. U 
Culture. Sous it with half a crop of barley after 
a fallow, or turneps, four buſhels of ſeed per 
acre. Laſts twelve or fourteen years. 


Product. After the firſt year always mows the 


firſt growth for hay, 30 ce. per acre, at 30 5. 
„ & 41 | 
Sir 


<< «as = Mt do. 
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Sir George Strickland, at Boynton. 
Soil. Light wold land, at 25. 6 d. 


Product. Improves the lahd to 22 5. 6 d. per acre. 


Sir Digby Legard, at Ganton. 
Soil. Light thin wold land, at 15. 
Culture. Drilled one foot aſunder. 
Product. A ton an acre of hay : Improved to be 
well worth 105. per acre, 
Mr. Dalton, at Sleningford. 
Soil. Thin loam on a limeſtone, at 85. 
Culture. In 1464 ſowed twelve acres after tur- 
nep, alone—and carefully weeded. 
Product. Mows it once every year; it produces 
as much hay per acre as any three of natural 
.  graſsin the neighbourhood. 
About Bemington. . 
-Soil. Light chalk. 
Culture. Sow a ſack Full of ſced per acre, laſts 
fifteen years. 
Product. Mown. once every year: 55 ct. of hay 
r acre, the ſecond crop fed off with lambs. 
| Thele trials all prove the great excellency of this 
graſs The great improvement made by it on the 
poor wold lands by Sir George Strickland and Sir 
Digby. Legard is a ſtriking inſtance ; Mr. Dalton's is 
alſo: weary of much notice, The products! in weight 


are 


\ 


; | 592 | „ Was abe 
* WES o 25 - ws) - , 2 10 
Sir Digby Lgar dd. . 0 


About Benſington - 2 1 50 
Average, 2 tons, I c.. 7 

From this ſtate of the Sainfoine van 1 cannot 
help remarking how much the vaſt tracks of poor 
light dry foils in this kingdom; call for ſo cheap and 
great an improvement : There are many very exten- 
hve waſtes in the north of England admirably adapted 
to this culture, and yet how few have the ſpirit fo ſet 
about 
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about even this cheap and eaſy: improvement! The 
poor ſoils on which this graſs is the, greateſt improve- 
ment, are not worth, œultixating in any other man- 
ner: the common wol buſbandyy 1 is a proof of this. 
The yielding food for ſheep, is not a comparable pro- 
duce to rich crops of excellent hay, and after - feed; 
but nothing ſpeaks. this clearer than their letting only 
from 1s. to 4 5s. an ace, and being wang by fainfoine 
to 105. and 255. | | 


5 | CARROTS. 


THIS excellent root is not ſo univerſally known 
28 4 food for cantle, as it well deſerves : The expe- 
timents I met with upon it axe not numerous, but 
0 | ſome of them are very valuable. 
| The Duke of Bedford finds them of. great uſe for 4 
| winter feeding N e —_ and deer. 
| Soil, a ſand.” 
| f | Gardeners at Sandy. © | 
| Soil. A rich deep fine ſand, at 34 105. 51 
| ; Culture. Sow at Lady-doy on one ſpit digging ; 
hee _ carefully three times; leave them bs 
| x . 4 Een ht zo ten inches aſunder. 
| y wo hundred buſhels-per acre, at 24. 
| 1 — Digging, 14 Seed, 8's. Spwings 64. 
| KRaking. 45. Hoeing, 14-55. Digging up, 105. 
Parſuĩips theſe Hrdeners alſo cultivate in the ſamg 
manner, hut the crop is never equal to __ of carrots 
| by fifty or ſixty buſhels. 
Mr. Lyſter at — WW rege 
| Soil. A very light ſand. | 
| Culture, No hoeing, — 3 
"Produce. They are found to be of ns 
| aAỹce in feeding hogs. 
[ Duke of Norfolk, at Workſop: lg 
- 200K; A light ſand. —_ Us 1 
Culture. Hoes and weeds' were. EOS 
 Prodyd. Fhey anſwer incampar * 


— 


—ʒ— —— ——— 2 — — 


ö 
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Mr. Hewett, at Bilbam. 
Soil. A fine light hazel, mold, a foot deep. 
„ Sowed during four years in itts one 
© foot aſundet, the middle of April; four pounds 
and half of ſeed ger acre; horſe hoed thrice, 
and hand Tens once. Left at the diſtance 
of ſix inches in the rows. | 


©. Pradudt, Six hundred and firey buſh ger acre, 


32 Lat 16. per buſhel. Beaſts fatten on them 
and turneps, which evidently preferred. the 


carrots ſo much, that it was 925 difficult to 


DE Make OP 005 the former at all. Six horſes 
I? 2 on them e the winter without 
„ Hats; they. Ten their work as yſual, 
W looked equally. well. Al leap hog was 
fatted on carrots, in ten days time, eat nothing 


elſe, and the fat very fine, white, and firm, 


ire did it "boil away in the FOR, he eat 
9 


fourteen ſtone: Hogs in general feed on them, 


with great eagerneſs, 

Mr. Turner, at Ri Rleat ham. 
5 Soik A black rich fand: and anbite pogr one. 

Culture. Six agres were ſawn in 1767 ſummer 

fallowed and ſown broadcaſt the RO of 

April, hand weeded four times, and alſa hapd 

- hoed;, but the crop left within. three or fopr 

inches of each other. 


43 


r The ſize in we dick ſand from ſix to 


eight inches long, but leſs than a man's wrift. 


wy In the white five inches long, and lets than the 


other. Ped wilch cows and, hogs; the firſt 


14174 


5 ſtone 14.) were fattened on them 


ceedingl. mY The carrots oF raw. 
7 e an 
T it e * 3 


i pot 7 Mr. 


1 fond of them and their milk received 
8 no ill taſte flow t them, Several an + s of fx 


opt | 
could be finer. They fatted quick a 2 
n o. 25 f 


— 
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Mr. Scroope, at Danby. 
Soil. he rich Ene black loam. 
Culture. Drilled in ſingle rows four feet Aude | . 
_... horſe hoed thrice, but left thick in the rows. 
Produce. Very fine; eighteen inches long, and 
eleven in circumference. Given to hogs, who 
fatted ſo well upon them, that a few. peaſe 
finiſhed them, and me fat was 284 fine and 
ae very firm. . | 
Mk Wilkie, of Hetton. © © | 
„Soil. A.Jight E in 
"Culture. Sows the end of SAY lia them 
twice, to the diſtance of five inches. 8 
Product. Grow to the ſize of a man's wriſt, and i. 
twelve inches long. All cattle. are very fond 
of them, particularly hags. » 
'keſe minutes clearly prove, the.great i importance 
of MY, culture: The F drawn into one mw, 


n G W . 


r 18 


are as follow: 


aa 12 A <> . 4. 
Sandy Gardeners, 3 12 
büſhel, 200 | . 
2 Hewett, 640 buſhels, *- Be: TUNED 
ic 777 1 n 0 32 O 
at 15. Wen * wn VG l | | 
"Dito at 2 s. n 5 boat bs 64-0 © 
* 


I chink it fair to add the laſt Ae as it is the 
actual one of the firſt inſerted; bor do I think 25. an 
eiten price. The ayerage is 515 134 * 

the laſt price it is 26 J. 

In the uſe of them ſeveral x very important flas ap- 
pear, in the preceding be Mr. Lyfter's, Mr. 
Turner's, Mr. Hewelt's, Mr, Scroope's, and Mr. Wil- 
kie's. experiments all prove, that carrots raw are os 
incomparable, ule in both ſeeding: and fattening hogs ; 


the particular inſtances of fattehing them quick and 


well, are extremely valuable. It alſo appears from 
Mr. Turner's trials, that they' are very fine food for 


milch cows, giving the butter no bad taſte. Mr. 


Hewett's intelligence ſhews, that oxen fat to much 
5 . 
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advantage on them, and that they completely ſupply 
the place of oats to horſes. | | 
There are ſeveral other articles of-culture not com- 
mon, that. are regiſtered in different parts of the mi- 
nutes of the journey; but as moſt of them are very 
much confined to ſingle ſpots, no averages can be 
drawn from them, and conſequently there is no uſe . 
in reviewing them here. I ſhall therefore for the 
preſent conclude myſelf, Ce. | 
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: R 5 
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IW. throughout the journey attentive to diſcover 
the quantities of ſeed every where. ſown, which is 
of conſequence not reſpecting the crop alone, but in 
a general political view of the growth and conſumption 
of corn. I ſhall here lay before you a table of the 
quantities uſed of Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, 
and Beans, and then draw from them ſuch averages as 
they admit, and trouble you with thoſe obſervations» 
on the reſult which happen to ſtrike me on the ſubject. 

Peaſe and beans mixed I ſhall call peaſe. 


Places, 


1. Hatfield to Welwyn 
2. Around Stevenage, 
3. Stevenage to Luton, 
4. Dunſtable to Woo- 
burn, Houghton, 
. Ditto, Milton, bo 
4 Woburn to Newport 
Pagnel, | " 
4 Broughton, 
. Newport to Bedford, 
Aſtwickh, © 2 
9. Biddenham, 2 
10. vt. Neot's to Kimbolton, 2 
11. Kimbolton toThrapſton, 2 
12. Caſterton, 


b 2 
13. StamfordtoGrimſthorp, 4 


14. Grantham to Newark, 2 


15. Newart to'Tuiford, 


16. Feſt Drayton, 
17. Bawtry to Doncaſter, 3 
o i 


pt Oats. | Peaſe. | Beans. 

AAP | 1 — | — 

2jole1olp1lo[p,o 

HAHAHA: 
+ [3214 32% [20] | 
+ 364 [36[22]17]23j20 
+ [24]4+ [1214 7 
3 {2312412813 [32/2 3]25 

20 2 [2414 324 24 | 

24 4 [2414 | 20 

25 5 4005 364 206 [20 

155 [44 284 |18 

22 4 244 24 2120.2 [24 

15 4244 164 |124 [05 

2 4- 0 100 ra 

2/20] | 1+ [324 [423 

20 5 1603 [16 3z 16 

21 | | | | lo 
4 [3214 [32 3424 4424 
3 3605 403 [244 [20 

162 11603 (2814 [243 114! | 
18. Doncaſter, 


L 

L 

4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
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| PHI ey.) Oits,'fPeaſe. Beans. 
Fleer —— 42 — 
Poe o|p;olpIo|z 0 
AHF LAS Ess 
7 8 7 7 : | | þ ; F | 
18. boo Rate 3Þd | 3. 
19. elt 0 wag, 24j2c 31345 
Vacleſſelu, | |, 28 
20. Wo f 4 1 
21. Lttds tb Tadrafthr, * | 
22. e e.; 4 3002 2503 354 
Dine Her, ae ter 
2J3- . b tion, 12 111 e 34 3813 
24. RIs, = 302020 24% 
25. Hit ag ert, 2 ho 43 — 
2 In Holderneſe, 2 fas [a 420 
Hoden, . 3 324 "i 4860 
Thore, . 
22 24 I ag | |4 [44 
| m5'Kenti AN ; 
35. [Dino — 1 * P — 
. . 5 - =" 0 15 - 2+ 
if” j 
— N by 15 i 65 32% 
34- Prins * 24280178 2 fte 
35 5 „ Nu, 3 [2413 NA 2842 
ä nl nnthgtin, 231101? :8[2312414 
57 Kirkleathain, « 5 % | 2 4c " 
' 39. Gil/dale, GILES 
40. Mr. Turner, 5 20 60 13214 
41. Schorton, ' 
42. Richmond to 3 225 2·J40j [4515 
. bridge Gilling, rr 4 + 
f Rookby 22x 162, +13 [55 
p44 * 22112 [7/2033 
44. Kiplin, 2 — | of 
3 2420. |'0]3 0 
46. Swinton, z TY. 1280 
47. Craikhill, 2000 | 2 — 
48. S/ ningford, fe LET 
Danby 252212 [45124}3 
49+. , | 2 003. 
50. Mr. Scroope, | A 
» 51. About Raby-caſtle, 2 25 7 4 1 5 
52. Earl of Darlington, 2 3, J, es 1 
75 Goſiborth, 2 162 3 65 N 
0 - 
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Places, | Wheat| Rye. Barley. - | Peaſe. | Beans. 
— —— — — 
: | 115 1 5 
8 f 85s 
54. Morpeth, 221, 3002 [1413 [28 
85. Alnwick, "Il 4003 [2015 [45 
56. Belford, We. 4 [2516 60 
57. Hetton, ® 2 4 [1548 
58. Fenton, 3 35120 
59. Rotbbury, 2 | 2 ro 
60. Cambo, 3 | 
61. Glenwent,, 80 *% | 5 [15]55{40 
62. South of Carliſle, } : 1. 
Be 2 3 503.5 
64. Penrith, 2 2 16 
65. Keſwick, 22 
66. Shaph, 2 | 
67. Holme near Burton, 2 147 2 [23 
68. Kabers, | 35 3 3004 36 
609. Garſlang, 3 42030 
70. Ormſkirk, 142 2230 
71. Altringbam, | 2 30 3 40 
72, Knotsford, | g 
73. Litchfield to mh 1 
mingbam, Shenſlon, 3 + [30 
1 »2 
74. uh Birmingham } 22/24 3 |0 
75. Hagley, 2 2802020354 3634/30 
76. Benſington, 2 28 22 4 37 2 40 
77. North Mims, 2gl2| |, [+ [244 [323 [24] | | 


|. Averages Seed, Wheat 2 buſhels, 1 peck. 

4 | Rye 2 ditto, 1 ditto. 
l Barley 3 ditto, 1 ditto. 

# Oats 4 ditto, © 2 ditto. 

„ | Peaſe 3 ditto, | 

' Beans 3 ditto, 3 ditto. 


Theſe are the general average quantities of ſeed 
uſed in this extenſive track of country: I am ſome- 
what ſurprized at their not being higher: The idea 
I had formed was ſuperior to theſe quantities. I ſhall 
in the next place draw the products into averages 

| * according 


* N 


* 
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according to the quantities of ſeed: There will be 
much utility in diſcovering thoſe quantities that are 
moſt beneficial; and I ſhould remark, that the re- 
ſult, though not abſolutely decifive, will be of no tri- 
fling authority: Tillage, ſoil, and rent are, doubtleſs, 
of great conſequence, and cauſe variations that over- 
power all other circumſtances ; but this general view 
includes all circumſtances, and promiſcuouſly ; every 
quantity of ſeed is equal in that reſpect, for none are 
rejected ; the chances of ſoil, tillage, and manuring 
run through the whole. Jy 

The quantity of ſeed is one of the moſt important 
as well as dubious points in huſbandry ; the crop muſt 
depend on it ſo much, that it is impoſſible but the 
averages.of quantity muſt be attended with a correſ- 
ponding effect in thoſe of crop. I ſhall begin with 
Wheat, bur ſhall omit the names of the places, as it 
would take up ſo much room, and the reader may 
ſee them by throwing his eye upon the table. 


From the ſmalleſt quantity to two buſhels incluſive. 


ED Seed Crop Seed Crop 
Numb. 4. 2 — 1; Numb. 41. 2 —— 20 
004.5 3. 2 20- 44 2 — 21 

6. 2 — 24 45 — 32 
7. $2 — 25 — 1 
8, 23 —— 15 51. 2 —— 26 
9. 2 — 22 52. 2 — 33 
10. 2 — 15 53. 2 — 16 
11, 2—- 44 33 2 — 20 

14. 2 — 27 N Aan, 
20. 2 — 22 59. 2 — 18 
2% 1 — 17 64. 2 — 24 

24. 2 — 21 66 2 — 20 
26 2 — 32 67. 2 — 13 
27. 2 — 24 70... lj 7 
„. 71. 2 = 30 
34. 2 —— 20 73. 2 — 43 
38. 2 — 25 75. 2 — 28 
39. 2 — 20 70. 2 — a 


1480. 1 —— 20 
Average product 22 buſhels. 


. IV. „ Two 
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5 wo buſhels and balf of feed. 


Crop. in Crop 
Numb. ,1w. —— 2ʒ7 Numb 37 — 16 
2. — 2G een 
ye ern et eee 71101 
nr | 46. Iz. e 
19. — 20 . 
e 307... rr = "BS 
oc As pn A 8 EO. ins 
30. —— 18" ,. _ 65. — 37 
1 G 
1 7 28 N 39. 
Average product of theſe, 23 buſhels 2 cocks! N 
Three buſhels of ſcedt. 
Numb. 179, — 16” Numb. 56.— 2x 
48. — 20) 35658. — 24 
£220) liens: 10 66. 24 
x 25. Wa moo: t WM. 
28. — 24 62.— 20 
6. — 24 4 69. — 35 70. 


Fee of theſe, 23 buſhels 1 peck. 
As there are only two numbers where the ſeed ex- 
ceeds three, one twenty and the other twenty-ſix, 
averages cannot be drawn; but it is obſervable, that 
one of theſe places exceeds by three buſhels the ave- 

rage product from three of ſeed. 

Product from 3 1 

from 22 — 22 2 

from 2 22 0 
The difference between theſe numbers is not great, 
but it is enough to give us reaſon for thinking, that 
the writers who talk largely of the vaſt loſs of over- 
ſeeding, rather exaggerate the matter. They aſſert, 
that the farmers loſe infinitely by overſowing : It is 
true, the ballance between two, and two and a half, 
is perfectly equal, but yet there is no 1% by ſowing 
two and a half, which ought to be conſiderable ac- 
cording to ſuch authors, and the ballance between 
two and a half and three, is one peck in favour of 
| the 
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the latter, which is totally contrary to their ideas. 
Now I am far from offering this average as a proof 
that decides at once, I mean it as nothing more than 
on preſumption ; which requires experiment to de- 
cide, inſtead of wholeſale aſſertions, which prove 


nothing. f 
| Rv k. 
From one to two buſbels incluſive. 
Crop f Crop 
Numb. 17 — 16 Numb. 49. — 45 
22.— 25 0 
23.— 20 54. — 20 
35.— 28 55.— 20 
Wee ECC 
39: — 28 59. — 20 
41.— 25 64. — 24 
43. — 40 n 
44. — 27 73. — ; 
Average product of theſe, 26 buſhels. 
Tuo and an halt. 
31.— 24 OJ. <_ 
$20. _ 4 * 
6. — 20 | | 
Average product of theſe, 29 buſhels. 
= Three buſhels. 
Numb. 27. — 24 Numb. 6a. - 20 
68. a 32 


7 — 20 ' 
Average product of theſe, 24 buſhels. 


One place three and a half produces eighteen. It 
would be aſtoniſhing, I think, if ſo much any where 
yielded a great crop. ef | | 


Average of 2 buſhels, . — ; 49 
ag, = 9. Ns oe er 2”... 
LL TY 


I ſhould not, from the ſmallgeſs of the ſeed, have 
thought that two buſhels had been leſs advantageous 
| 190 L. 24s) | 3 99 than 
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than two and a half. Indeed, it includes ſome leſs 
quantities, which I apprehend muſt occaſion ſome 
part of the inferiority ; however, the difference be- 
tween theſe is ſo confiderable, that there certainly 
is much reaſon to ſuppoſe two buſhels and a half bet- 
ter than two. Three are evidently too much. 


BARI. 

From one to two buſhels incluſive. 
Numb. 5. — 24 Numb. 41. —— 
34 —— 32 f 50. — 
35. — 40 52. 3 
38. 40 ; Gf. — 
6... 3s © "ray x 

Average product 4 quarters, 2 buſhels, 2 pecks. 

From tuo buſhels and an half. 

Numb. 39. — 24 Numb. 5 1.? 
44 — 32 53. — 
47. —— 28 64. —— 
48.— 20 | 70. — 


49 —— 32 76. 
Average product, 3 quarters, 3 buſhels, 3 pecks. 
From three buſhels. 


Numb, 4. —— 23 Numb. 43 — 
17 * . 28 57. — 

23. — 15 61. — 

28. — 24 62. — 
20.— 40 5 — 
ee ; 8. — 

5 32... — 28 f 5 69. — 
33. re N 9 a 72. — 


42. — 4 
Average product, 3 quarters, 4 buſhels. 
From three buſhels and an half. 


Numb. 19. — 32 Numb, 73. 
24. —— 38 The — 
8. — 28 75.— 


Avetage product, 4 quarters, 1 buſhel. 


Crop 
32 
40 
45 
20 


40 
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From four buſhels. 


Cro Cr 

G Naas l, 
2. —— 36 20. —— 28 
3. — 24 21. —— 32 
6 — 24 27, —— 32 
8. — 28 g 28. —— 36 
g. — 24 29, —— 40 
10 — 24 30. — 32 
Il, — 32 36. — 28 
12.— 32 56.— 40 
I. — 2 Th... — . 
15. — 24 


— 2 Ne, 
Average product, 3 quarters, 6 buſhels, 2 pecks. 


From four buſbels and an balf and upwards. 
Numb. 7. —— 40 60. — 36 


13. — 


| 16 
Average product, 3 quarters, 6 buſhels, 1 peck. 


Product from two buſhels, , - 4 
from three buſhels and a half, 4 
—_—_.-, - 4 
from four and a half, - 3 
from three, - - 23 
| from two and a half, 3 3 
This ſcale of products is ſo contrary to all rules and 
ideas, that it is difficult to know what to think of it. 
The ſmalleſt quantity of ſeed produces the moſt ; in 
conſiſtence with which, the other quantities ought to 
be marked in inferiority in proportion to the large- 
neſs; whereas, the next to two buſhels, viz. twoand 
a half, is in product the loweſt of all the reſt; four 
buſhels exceed it, whereas that quantity, in propor- 
tion to the firſt article in the ſcale, ſhould have pro- 
duced much leſs. There is a regular progreſſive riſe 
from two and a half to three, and from three to four, 
and from four to four and a half a fall; but two, 
and three and a half, break the chain. It is idle to 
reaſon upon matters of this fort, which are not ac- 
countable for from facts: Thus far, however, I ſhould 
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add ; two buſhels, in-the preceding minutes, appear 
to be the quantity uſed by ſeveral very ſkilful culti- 
vators, particularly Mr. Scroope and Lord Darlington, 
whole fields certainly are in great heart, beſides being 
the common practice in ſeveral rich foils. Now on 
ſuch a ſmall quantity it is probably much ſuperior to 
a very large one, from the branching of plants on 
ſuch; and this circumſtance, I think, from looking 


over the table, is more peculiar to that quantity than 
the reſt. The largeſt, viz. four and a half, Sc. is 


E unfavourable in including the practice 
tween Stamford and Grimſiborpe, where huſbandry 
is, I think, at a lower ebb than in any place through- 
out the whole tour. This diviſion in the ſcale con- 
tains only two other numbers, the average of which, 
rejecting that peculiar one, would be higher than 
the average of four buſnels. But when the reſult of 
ſuch calculations turns out in this manner, we muſt 


attribute ſeeming contradiction to circumſtances un- 


known. 
Oars. 
From three buſhels and under. 
i Crop | Crop 

Numb. 4. —— 28 Numb. 44 —— 30 
13.— 16 76, —— 52 
35* 40 = 

Average product of theſe, 4 quarters, 1 buſhel. 

. 
From three to four buſhels. 

Numb. 1. — 32 Numb. 22. — 55 
2. —— 36 259 —— 32 
3.— 132 Bf! — 36 

ho — 32 327. — 40 
6. — 24 27.— 40 
'Y; [= 28, —— 48 
6 . i e 
10. — 16 31.— 36 
12.— 40 32. — 16 
IG, — 32 33.— 12 
17. — "24 34. — 24 
18.— 32 37. — 30 

20. — (10 38. 40 


e 
— 


1 _ 
--x 5 bog: a „ 
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1 „ 33 Crop. 7 
Numb. 39. — 40 Numb. 51. — N 7 
hd) 41.— 4o -w 64. — 28 4 
. 67. — "24 4 
47. —1130' 2} 70. — 303 4 
48.— 24 73. — 45 of 
. . 7 — 8 we 
50.” — 30 77. — 32 | 
Average product, 4 quarters. ? 2 
R | i 
From four buſhels and an half. * '1 
Numb. 21. 40 Numb. 52.— 45 4 
5958 33 52. „i. i} 
49. — 45 76.75 145 i 
| 46. — 1 bl 
W Prodod. 4 . 5 buſhels, 1 peck. 1 
rl 
From five buſpels. t 1 
Numb. 7. — 36 Numb. 42.— 45 1 
16. — 40 43. — 33 i 
I9., — 32 54. — 30 
25. 15 e 4 
o. 74.— 32 19 91 
Average Deng, 4 > SE} 4 buſhels, 2 pecks. j 
From fix buſhels. | 1 
Numb. 55. —— 40 Numb. 59. — 50 
e 2.20 
57 — 1 68. — 40 
58. e 61 Vis 
a product, 6 l 1 pack, 327 
From ſeven buſbels. e 
Numb. 60. 50 * Numb. 65. —— 50 
62. TS: 1 


Average product, 6 ue 3 pecks. 


Only one number of ſeven and a half it is not, 
therefore, taken into the account. 


B. 
Product from ſeven buſhels, | - 7 1 
fix ditto,  - 6 661 
four and a half ditto, - 4 5 1 
-” five ditt... 4 4 2 
three ditto, '- 4 10 
four ditta - 4 © © 
| „ Another 
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Another way, and perhaps a juſter one, as more 
comprehenſive, of ſtriking the medium, will be as 
follows : N 

Product from ſix and ſeven buſhels, - - 602 

* four and a half, and five ditto, 4 4 3 
| | three and four ditto, . - 4 6 2 

From this ſcale there are ſome circumſtances. clear- 
ly demonſtrated, and a few that remain doubtful ; of 
the latter are the diſtinctions between fix and (even, 
four and a half and five, and three and four; the 
balance between theſe quantities is extremely ſmall ; 
indeed fo ſmall, that when ſeed is deducted, it will 
be very difficult to ſay which appears the. beſt, - In 
the laſt table alſo the difference between the quan- 
tities, from the ſmalleſt to five buſhels, is ſo ſlight 
(ſeed deducted) that they all remain nearly upon a 
par. But, on the other hand, the ſuperiority of ſix 
and ſeven buſhels is ſo great, that there is the greateſt 
reaſon to think the other quantities are not equal to 


theſe in advantage; atleaſt, if it is not ſo, it muſt 


be attributed to cauſes that have nothing to do with 
the preſent enquiry. | DOS. 
Six or ſeven buſhels are ſo large a quantity, ac- 
cording to moſt peoples ideas, and fo abſolutely con- 
trary to all the preſcriptions and opinions of the 
writers of huſbandry, that many, upon the very men- 
tion, would directly conclude the crops trifling, and 
not to be compared with others raiſed from leſs ſeed: 
But all this is very contrary to the fact; whatever 
reaſoning may be uſed to anſwer theſe averages, ſtill 
the reſult, in whatever manner gained, will give to 
the larger quantity of ſeed the larger produce, and 
that in a conſiderable degree; ſo that the modern 
ideas of ſmall quantities of ſeed are not univerſally to 
be adopted. Experiments ſhould be tried on all forts 
of ſoils, and in eyery fituation, on ſmall pieces of 
land (that the ſimilarity of foil may be certain) to de- 
cide this important point; but until we ſee ſomething 
deciſive, we muſt be content with ſuch authorities as 


are to be gained from common practice. 


Px Ask. 
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PRAS E. 
From 10 buſhels and under. 1 
Crop. Crop. 5 
Numb. Bs. — Numb. 54. —— 14 | 
36. — 16 _ 9 
41.— 16 64. — 16 ö 
— 171 bi 
47* — 30 N 2 | 
Average product, 1 quarter, 7 buſhels, Ez 
From two buſhels and an balf. 1 
Numb. 2, — 17 Numb. 379. —— 16 1 
$ == 4 Eu 1 
n 1 
Average product, 2 quarters, 4 buſhels, 1 peck. | hy 
From three buſhels. . $ 
Numb, yt een. 398 Numb. 42. 16 Fl 
„ oo—_ 20 44. 20 1 
16. — 24 48. —— 13 1 
3 . 1 
Ig. \=— 20 62. —— 15 | 
20, —— 15 66.— 39 
e W 
ä 


ö 32.— 24 
Average product, 2 quarters, 4 buſhels. 


From three buſhels and an balf. 
Numb. 13; —— 16 Numb. 31. —— 24 
L5. —— 24 | 58. — 20 
„ eee A 
29. — 32 
Average Roduct, 2 quarters, 7 buſhels, 


From four buſhels. 


— 


25 1 
%- 


— 
* — Ie * 5 rr - 
SE figs CS LS g ” a 
* — — 2 — - 8 
2 2 — Ag - 7 — * 2 4 * 
* _ - 2 = 


— 


Numb. 


i 0. Numb. 22.  —— 17 \ 
gag BY 4 r 37 J 
r 1 1 
3 „ ira roots. '$ 
OT e «bes: matt. 4 

10. — "12 737 —-— 9 if 
Average product, 2 quarters, 6 buſhels. | nt 
| From Y 
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From four and an half to five buſhels. 


Crop. Crop. 
Numb. 38. —- 30 Numb. 61. — 15 
Average product, 2 quarters, 6 buſhels, 2 pecks. 


Product from three and a half, - 2 7 © 
| from four and a half and five, 2 6 2 
from four, - — - 60 

from two and a half, 2 4 1 

from three, - = 0 
r i 0 


Another average may be formed out of theſe, in 
the following mannner: | | 

Product from three and a half to five, 2 6 2 

from two to three, - - 2 2 1 

In the firſt 'of theſe tables there are many diſpro- 
portions; very little gradation is to be found in the 
product from a lefs quantity to a greater of ſeed, or 
from a greater to a leſs. Three exceeds two, but 
two and a half exceeds three; four is ſuperior to three, 
and four and a half and five to four; but then three 
and a half beats all: Theſe are ſeeming contradic- 
tions; but then other points of compariſon are equal- 
ly clear; for inſtance, three and a half is much ſu- 
perior to two and to three; even four and a half and 
five much exceed two; from whence we may con- 
clude that three and a half is the moſt beneficial 
quantity. The ſecond table proves equally clear, that 
the larger quantity of ſeed is, upon the whole, moſt 
advantageous. | 

At this I am not ſurprized; for if peaſe are not 
hoed (which is the caſe through nine tenths of the 
kingdom) the crop requires to be ſown fo thick as to 
enable it ſoon to ſmother the weeds, which it can 
only do by joining, and the tendrils entangling with 
each other; this thickneſs kills the weeds ; whereas 
if the ſeed is ſpread very thin, the weeds have time 
to gain much vigour before the peaſe begin the 

| attack; 


C 


Db FF NN Be Wwe: WW 
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attack; and as to richneſs of foil, and the ſuperior 


ſtrength of a vegetable that ſtands ſingle over that of 

others which are crouded; this reaſoning is as ap- 

plicable to the weeds as to the crop; the fertility of 

ſoil will carry on the one as well as the other. 
BRAN S. 


From tuo and two buſhels and an half. 


; Crop, Crop. 
Namb. 2. —— '20 Numb. 679. — 23 
4 —— 25 | 70. —— 30 
9. —— 24 | 70-7 + 1:40 
o. 32 lb 


Average product, 3 quarters, 3 buſhels, 2 pecks. 
From three and three buſhels and an half. 


Numb. 19. : 30 Numb. 28.— 23 
20, —— 18 29.— 40 
. K HI}, Bb 
34. — 30 Sho — 28 
26.— 32 | G7. — 18 
27 — 20, 71.— 40 

Average product, 3 quarters, 3 buſhels, 3 pecks. - 
From four and four buſhels and an half. 

Namb. 10. —— 15 Numb. 35. — 24 

| 11.— 24 36. —— 16 
14. — 20 41.— 20 
I. IX7 :34 r 
16. — 20 1 
18. — 18 406. — 24 
21. —— 26 | 49. —— 22 
22. —— 17 68. —— 36 
31. — 18 69. — 30 
32. 28 — 


Average product, 4 quarters, 7 buſhels, 1 peck. 
From five, five and an half, and fix buſbels. 


Numb. -7. 20 Numb. 55. — 45 
25, —— 22 55.— 
37. 24 61. — 40 


42. 2 5 
Average product, 4 quarters, 1 buſhel, 2 pecks. 


Product 
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Product from five to ſix . 4 1 2 
from three and three and a half, 3 3 3 


from two and two and a half, 3 3 2 


This is a regular progreſſion; but yet, ſeed conſi- 
dered, it is pretty equal from two to three and a 
half; but five to ſix is much ſuperior, which appears 
to me very extraordinary; for the ſame reaſon for 
ſow ing thick does not hold with beans as with peaſe: 
I ſhould have apprehended, that the addition of two 
buſhels after three would have rather damaged than 
increaſed the crop. | | 8 

Upon the whole, the following are the quantities 
of each article that appear in theſe averages to be 
the moſt beneficial]. * 

Of wheat. 23 3 buſhels. 

„% + -.- - 23 ene. 

Of barley, - - 42 ditto. 

Of oats, - - - - 2 6 ditto. 

Of peaſe, 7 * h 233 ditto. 

Of beans, - - - - 5x ditto. 
There is nothing in this table which ſurprizes me 


fo much as two buſhels of barley being the ſuperior 


quantity ; but the obſervations I made on it, perhaps, 
may ſomewhat explain it. Beans are alſo higher than 
I ſhould have conceived : the reſt, I apprehend, are 
conſiſtent with moſt of the private experience of good 
common farmers in other parts of the kingdom, as 
well as thoſe through which this tour was made. 
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HROUGHOUT the minutes of this journey 
T you certainly remarked the conſtant attention 
I gave to the courſes of crops, a part of rural ma- 
nagement which is certainly of uncommon import- 
ance, ſince all advantages of rent, ſoil, manure, e. 
are of little avail, if the farmer does not crop his land 
with judgment. But in making this review, there 
are ſome difficulties which I am not clear in my ideas 
of removing: Something more is requiſite than a 
mere detail of courſes; they muſt be thrown into dif- 
ferent diviſions, according to their natures, and in- 
ſerred diſtinctly with the crops, that we may diſco- 
ver how far the latter are dependent on the former. 


But theſe courſes vary ad infinitum, ſo that it would 


be impoſſible to aſſign a diviſion to each, for which 
reaſon they muſt be ſimplified, by reducing them into 
claſſes according to their merit. The only proper 
diſtinction that, at preſent, occurs to me, is the 
number of crops to a fallow: But then the amelio- 
rating ones, or fallow crops, muſt be eſteemed as 
fallows; in which there is ſome difficulty; for beans 
and turneps are certainly fallow crops, when proper- 
ly cultivated by hoeing ; but they are the very con- 
trary when managed improperly; for this reaſon a 
diſtinction muſt be made between thoſe crops when 
hoed and unhoed ; in the firſt caſe I ſhall arrange 


them as fallows; and in the ſecond as exhauſting 


crops. Peaſe muſt always be ranked as a fallow, be- 
cauſe they are every where uſed as ſuch, in the beſt 
cultivated countries, if the crop be good, whether 
hoed or not; and if it is bad, they cannot well be 
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ſucceeded as a fallow in the worſt. Hoed turneps, 
hoed beans, peaſe, potatoes, cabbages, and clover, 
I ſhall call fallows. S 

The beſt of huſbandry, which is a crop and a fal- 
low, I ſhall rank farſt : This either a ſummer fallow, 
or a fallow crop intervening between the grain, and 
other crops not fallow ones, ſo that no two of the 
latter come togetger. | | 
la the next claſs, two crops to a fallow. 

In the next, three, and ſo on. 


| A crop and a fallow. 
| Places, | Soil. | Rent. |£ IEEE 1 H 
| hi $14 3[* [© js [5 
Hatfield to Welwyn, Gravel |o 12 © 3232 200 [27 
23 Stevenage, Clay o 9 © 3636017 20026 
tevenage to Luton | | | 
| about Offly, Chalk o 5 cis] NG 19 
3 . Various ſo 14 0 23/28 32 = 
Wooburn to New- 7} I's. | | 
port Pagnel, {Dino 1 0 © 40 36 20/20 28 
x 8 VE Lic | 
St. Neot's to im-) x 11 « | 
' bolton, Hale- 101 rte — 
3 Nee AA 
Merton near T1... 1 
Stamford, ; Clay P * 70 


Colſterꝛuorth to Faces 
_. Grantham, e 1 _—_ 


Hope? to Tux- 10 andy 

era, 2 15 © 

Net Drayton, gravel 

Sheffield to Barn- On mY 
fey, Ecclesſield, | 7 

. of Rock= Rich 5150 

ingbam's Kentiſh 2 

Farn, | loam li 

Barnborough, Mr. Rich 15 

Fiarrer, loam, 


Kirkleatbam, Mr. EF 
er, J Clay o 8 


ds Tod hes _ 
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| Places . Soil Rent | AE 

4 I. s. d. |" 
Kiplin, Mr, Crowe, Cy o 12 632 
Lord Darlington, Stavel o 16 ol3- 
Hetton, near Belford, Loam ſo 6 610 
Fenton, near Mooller, 1 — 5.11 2413 
Per/hore, Clay o 15 025 
Bendſworth, TIP: * 2 3248 64 

| halky | 
Benjingtan, i clay f. 5 93 
Kenſington, _ © Gravelſs o 04 
North Mims, __ Gravel 0 12 020 


The general medium of theſe crops, the average of 
all taken, is 3 quarters, 6 buſhels. 


To n. and a Fulbw. 
places +; Soil | Rent s Er EE 
UW | er. 412 PE [Eqn [2 16 
Waoburn to Newport | . 
Pagnel, Wanden, | 8a 4. 0 99 | 
Newport to Bedford 
Aſtwic , } Clay *. . » 
Kimboltos to Thrapſlon, Clay 0 17 © 
Stamford to Grimfthorpe, Clay 0. 4 © 
Grantham to Newark, | 
Fofſes; ©: Clay jo 10 © 
Bawtry to Doncaſter, — Sand Te 
York to Barnby- moor,' Clay ſo 10 © 
About Hatton, Gravelſo 12 6 
Chalk- 
Around Ricby, —— P l. 
Howden, Clay [o 15 o[24}24}32}40Þ [2o[28 
Marquis of Rocking- ) Clay 1 
bam's Berifordire and 18] \32]4oſao|;2128 
farm, loam TY 
Around Wentworth, | _ o 8 c[27]241401361241: 8j28 
Driffield, Clay jo 10 c [28Þ46]24]2 24 
Brumpton, Loam o 14 Cache BEA | J25 
4 122 Sandy, 0 6 ( 20026 10429 
Las 9 — Various o 12-<|24]ac|28 A 22 


Nunnington, 


* 
4 1 * FR * -— way 
+ N 998 e * a 2 — 
r SST: a = — * * 4 * a. 9 4 4 - 
=> - * 1 0 ya ” 
| — * 2 2 me” * 1 = Al ou — = 
22 — — 2 "= 2 * 1 — 
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Places Soil | Rent [SY 


& Y 

1 10 

8 218 18 

4. d. 12 FP 


J. 
O 5 1001628430016 2/23 


surag 
4aay 


Lime- 


Nunnington, — Fu 


Kirkleatham, — Clay %o. 13 25| [4940132] 134 

Gilſdale, — — Moory ſo 10 C[zc|2f| ad | |:9 
. Schorton, — Gravel ſo 10 c[2q25[32]40|1E[2c|25 
1 Roolby, — — Gravel ſo 12 of16|4c[25133] 75 6 
| Around Swinton, — Loam [16 6[20|:c|20j24]24[24122 

| Craikbill, ——— Gravelſo 13 of2c| 128[30ſzo| [27 
| | Slening ford, — 18 o 8 ofts] [20 24012 18 


Mr. Scroope's huſbandry Various|0 12 6 40050 [31140 
14 Around Raby-caſile, waa 0 16 c25]40 35400 © | 134 
[| | Gofworth,nearNewcaſile, Loam li o c[1&30j3c13e 26 
14 


Aſcot, South of cor e, grave 0 15 eſzozo|zc|;o[15| |25 


> s 


Ti gravel | 

| Penrith, Various. 8 9240242502806 (23 

eee 
Sand & 


Altringham, — . © 939 354 7 


clay : | 
FHlolme's-chapel, — * 1 © oſz0 Jg 27 
Rudgley to Litchfield, _ | 

1 near Birmingbam, Sand ſo 17 6024 |25]32]20] 425 
1 orefton, — Gravel o c[25] [4c|4c|2c[:4130 
1 Henley, Light o 17 C2 24424 
| Maidenbead, —— Clay |1 o of285| |32|4c|2t 
| The general medium of theſe crops, the ER of 
all being taken, is 3 quarters, 2 buſhels. 


. A eee 


— co — 


Three Crops and a Fallow. 

Places. Soil | Rent & 

; D ft R 8 4 J. 4. 4 8 

| From Doncaſter to Ro- Sandy 
therbam, ; „ 


F Beg! gravel | 
rom Sheffield to | 
Barnſley, Woolley, } Clay O 12 62 264015118124 


Leeds to Tadcaſter, _ o 8 32 2 I l. 26 
1; | Clay & | | 
Stilling fleet, — —1 ſang 0 10 © 1 115 22] 


Thorne, 


— — — —— — — nc" 4p — — 


) 


Keſwick, — 2 ö mould, it | 5 


Knotiford, — — (<9 45 - 
Stone, — — — Sandy 


Broomſgrove, — clay 


LETTER _ a 
SIe 
Places. Soil 1 Jl HEY 
Thorne, — oi — Clay | 10 4 36146] [353% 
Richmond to Greta- TY PBT, 
bridge, Gilling Jer 5e 
| ay & vl) 
Abaut Kiplin, — ; wt 9 13 © 
' Gravel- 
* ly elayſ? 2 © 
Morpeth, — — 27 you! > 12 004 
Alnwick, — — — Light | 15 c 
Belford, — — — Clay Þ 15 < 
Rothbury, — — VariousÞ 10 E 
Cambo, — — — Clay þ 15 0 


Glenwelt, — — Various|o 12 6|z 


Haglty, — — — Varioust 
Sand &. 


The medium of the averages, 3 quarters, 5 buſhels 
The only place where they ran four crops to a 


fallow is about Gar/lang ; ſoil, clay, Cc. Rent, 376. 


Wheat, 355. _— 30 5. Oats, 45 5. Wes 306. 


B. P. 
Avera wy product from a crop and a fallow, 3 6 9 
Ditto from two erops and a fallow, - 3 2 0 
Ditto from three crops and a fallow, - 3 5 © 


The reſult of this table is not, upon the whole, 
ſo ſtrikin 10 as I 3 The point of judicious 
Vor. cropping 
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4 cropping, is ſo very important, that I imagined. the 
| 

| 


effect wquld appear in this compariſon ſo ſtrong as 
iq to over-balance every other conſideration : However, 

| the crop pod fallow'is ſuperior to the others; but two 
\| crops and a fallow being inferior to three, is totally 
| beyond all reaſoa's accounting for it; and -muſt be 
owing to the circumſtances of foil, tillage, manur- 
ing, Sc. that chance to be more favourable to the 
ope than to the other. Upon a ſuppoſition that 
the average rent might be of aſſiſtance to explain the 
reſult, IJ have caſt them up. 5 


8 — 2 
re I ener gp, 


\ 


1 LET RES f | | _ . 
1 That of the ctop and fallow is, 8 15, 6 
11 Of two crops and a fallow, - .- 0131 
| Of three ditto, ditto, ' « ;- 015 0 
No from this ſketch one would apprehend, that 
1 it was rent alone that occaſioned variations in the 
| crops, for the three diviſions of product correſpond 
4 exactly with the rent; but it is. impoſſible that rent 
iſhould more than balance all other circumſtances; 
we have, on divers opportunities, ſhewn, that other 
matters have an equal weight, and in many inſtances 
ſupefior one. The reſult” of this enquiry, upon 
the whole, leaves great reaſon to believe, that the 
effe of judicious cropping, though of undoubted 
importance, is balanced by various favourable cir- 
cumſtances that canhot be taken into the account; 
which eirgumſtances prevent the diviſion of two crops 
and a fallow from maintaining the ſuperiority over a 
worſe practice, that a better does over itſelf. The 
14 ſuperiority of the beſt courſe, though not great, yet 
1 is af ſome conſequence,} and as it coincides with the 
acknowledged ideas of good huſbandry, deſerves the 


— — — — —ů — — —— 


| | more attention. And it ſhould be remarked, that 
Fi bad courſes proving. ſucceſsful, is a ſtrong preſump- 
14 tion of good huſbandry; for the management muſt 
Fi be excellent that will counteract the ill effects. 
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B EFORE I take my leave of arable land, and its 
management, you muſt allow me to review the 
principal operation of tillage, viz. ploughing ; that 
we may be able to form a juſt idea of the proportion, 
if any, between the ſtrength and expence, and the 


quantity of work performed; it may be of utility to 


know in what degree this brauch of the practice of 
huſbandry is founded on juſt proportions, and how far 
it is liable to objections: Evils muſt be known before 


they can be cured; and the knowledge of the ex- 


iſtence of good, prevents the falſe ideas of throwing 
each object into a worſe light than the reality: Theſe 
ſort of enquiries are not of the leſs uſe, becauſe they 
ſometimes bring matters to light that are unexpect- 
ed, and contrary, perhaps, to juſt ideas; on what- 
ever {ide the reſult turns, the very knowledge of the 
fact muſt be uſeful: for there is as great an impro- 
priety in deſcanting on practices apparently miſchie- 
vous, but which in reality are innocent, as in prai- 
ſing every that is commonly done, merely becauſe 
it is common. But to return. | 


Around Stevenage. 
Soil. Much clay. 
Draught. Four horſes and two men. 
Work. An acre. 
From Stevenage to Luton, at Offley. 
Soil. A chalkey clay. web 
Draught. Four horſes and two men. 
Work. An acre. | 
From Dunſtable to Wooburn, Houghton: | 
Soil. Chalk and clay. + 
M 2 Draught. 
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Draught. Three horſes at length, and a driver. 
Work. An acre and a half in light work. 
At Milton. 
Soil. Clayey gravel. | 
Draught. Four or five horſes at length, with a 
driver. 
Work. An acre. Ee © 
Mooburn to Newport Pagnell, Wanden. 
Soil. Sand. | 
Draught. Four or five horſes at length. 
Work. An acre. 
About Broughton. 
Soil. Sand, | 3 
Draught. Four or five horſes at length, and a 
driver. ; 8 
Work. An acre. 
From Sr. Neots to Kimbolton. 
Soil. A gravelly loam. 


Draught. From three to ſix horſes at length. 
Work. Five roods. 


From Kimbolton to Thrapſton. 


Soil. Clay. | 
Draught. From four to eight horſes. 
Work. Five roods. 
From Stamford to Grimſthorpe. 
Soil. Gravelly loam. 
Draught. From four to ſix horſes at length. 
Work. An acre. 
From Grantham to Newark. 
Soil. Clay. | | 
Draught. Four horſes at length, 
Work. An acre. 
At Weſt Drayton. 
Soil. Sandy gravel. . 
Draught. Three or four horſes, with a driver. 
Work. An acre. | 
From Bawtry to Doncaſter, about Cantler. 
Soil. Sand. re | 
Draught. Three horſes at length. 


Work. 
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Work. An acre. 
3 1 d to Barnſley, at Ecclesfield.” 


Draught. Three and Four . at length. 
Work. An acre. | 
At oolley. 
Soil. Clay. 
Draught. Three or four pekte at length, ſome- 
times two a-breaſt. | 
Work. An acre. 
Leeds to Tadcaſter. or | 
Soil. Clay, &. 4 
Draught. Tuo horſes double in thei light lands, 
and. in the ſtrong four oxen and one horſe, or 
two and two, 
Oxen reckoned the beſt for ploughing. 
York to Beverley, at Wilbersfort. 


Soil. * 
Dra Two horſes double. 
Work. 67 acre. 


Throughout this track of country many oxen ; the 
waggons all two oxen. and two horſes; the former 
much the beſt, out-draw and out-plough. the horſes. 
At oy 

Soil and ſand. 

Draught. R or three horſes a- breaſt. 

Work. An acre. 

Price. 3s. 6 d. firſt Sir. the reſt, 2 5. 64 
About Howden. 

Soil. Clay. 

Draught. Two or three horſes a-breaſt, 

Work. An acre. 

Price. 25, 6d. 

About Thorn... 

Soil. Clay. | 

— Two horſes. 

Work. An acre. 

Price. 4s. 


M3 Marquis 
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Marquis of Rockingham's Kentiſh farm. 3 
Soil. Loams. *. 
Draught. Three or four horſes, ak a driver. 
Work. An acre. 
Proportion of draught cattle to arable Jan, Six 
horſes to ſixty acres. 
His Lordſhip's Hergfordſpire farm. 
Soil. Clay and loam. 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 
Work. An acre. 4 
Proportion. Four to eighty acres. 
Around Hentworth, 
Soil. Clay and loam. _ < 
Draught. Strong work four at length, warde 
two a-breaſt. 
Work. An acre. 
Price. 5s. per acre. 8 
Proportion. Six horſes to ſixty acres.” 
Horſes reckoned better for tillage thay's oxen. 


) 


| From Beverley to Drifteld, about the e, 


Soil. Clay, 
Draught“ Four horſes 4. breaſt. 
Work. Five roods. 05 ad * 
Price. 25. 64. 5 
Proportion. Six oxen and eight W 5 one 3 
dred and twenty acres. _— 
Around Ganton. 3 
Soil. Thin light wold land. 1 
Draught. T wo horſes. er- N 
Work. Half an aere. . e 
Price. 5 6. N 
Eaſt Newton. 
Soil. Various. 
Draught. Two, three, or four bones in x plough 
Work. Five roods. 5 
Price. 3 5. 9d. | on 
Proportion. Eight horſes to one Abifared' Acres. 
Horſes they find quicker than oxen, *but the lat- 
ter moſt ſteady and much the moſt profitable. 
| The 
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vid The proportion of 99 5 is, the horſes lough- 
ing their agre in ſix e and the oxen in 
eight. | * 
At e * ; 
il. Lime-ſtone land. f 
raught. Four horſes and two oxen. 
Work. An acre. 
Price. 4 5. 9 
Froportion. Six hs to Py acres. 
For ſes reckoned to do the ork beſt, Bat clip 
eſt done with oxen. 1 


Acroſs Hambledon, Kirby. 


—— 
a 


35,7 
SW wie 


* 
s »£ 
8 1 i 4 


Soil. Sand. 1 8 85 ol 
igt. Three horſes at een. Nan 
ork. An acre. 5 
Eri SS. 5. Hen 10 y 3 * 
"Mr. my 8 huſbandry at  Kirkleatham. I 
Soil. Clay. el 
Draught. Two oxen and one, bert, and a 
r 4 * 


, — „ "I N . —_—_— + % 


1 \ 4 
„ 1 4 "I. N 7 


ork. An acre. 
Depth. Four inches. 
Oxen much more profitable than ber. 
Around Kirkleathan, . 
Soil. Clay. ; 
Draught. Two or three Dore vl double, 
three at length; a driver to o the fag. bur none 
do the laſt. 
ork. An acre. 


101 2.1% 91100012 
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Price. 55. 

Proportion. Ten horſes to one tiuadred acres, 
At Gilſdale, in Cleveland. 8 15 

Soil. Various. | 


Draught. Two or three horſes. 

Work. An acre. 

Z E 

Proportion. Three horſes to twenty acres. 
Cleveland to Richmond; Scborton. 

Soil. Gravels. 


M 4 Draught. 
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_'Dranghr. The firſt ſtirring two oxen and four 
horſes, at other times im and two. 

Depth. Five inches. 42 

Price. 5 5. ply 

Proportion, Six horſes. and ie! oxen 0 "fi 
acres. 

From Richmond to Greta- bridge 2 | 

Soil. Light loams. "IE 

- Draught. Tuo oxen. and four horſes for bb. 

ing, but often ſtir with n 1 

Work. An acre. Row _ 

Depth. Five inches. . 


Price. 5s. .. 9 

Proportion. Four Gxen and eight bort to one 
hundred acres. 

Oxen they reckon much better and more e 
than horſes. 

At Kookby. ; $ re 1222 OWT 

Soil. 'Gravels. ae | 

Draught. Two oxen and two or three f 

Work. An acre. : ee 

Depth. Six inches. 1 

Price. 5 5. "EE 

- Fyeportion, Six bare and ft hed to one dur. 


e . _ 1 0 * 


Cay oe gravel, hs ts 
Draught, U. — in a fallowing, uren other 
times. 
Work. N "IP 
Depth. 10 clay four inches, in Stavel nix. 


Price. 5 s. 
Proportion, Eight. horſes to one enge actes. 


. 15 
9 „„ — 


About Swinton. 


Soil. Loam and gravel. 

Draught, Four horſes and two oxen; id four 
EEE EE bn es 

Work. Scarcely an acre. 


Depth. Five inches. 


waa — * 
. * = 


Price. 


Price. 5 5. | 

Proportion. Three horſes nd two oxen, or five 
horſes, to fifty acres. - 

Oxen reckoned much the ſteadieſt draught, and 
_” land beſt; but harkes are * 
uſe 

About Crarkbill. 
Soil. Gravel. . | 
Draught. Four horſes. - | 
Wolke. Three roods in rlloving, afterwards an f 

Depth. Five inches, 

Price. 4 5. 

Proportion. Six horke to fifty a acres. 

Around Sleningford.. 

Soil. Thin hght loam on lime · ſtone. 

Draught. Three horſees. 

Work. An acre. 17071 © 

Depth. Four inches. 

Price. 45. 

Proportion. Four horſes to 2 acres. 

Around Danby. 280 
Soil. Gravelly, clay, and loams. 
Draught. Two horſes and tuo oxen. 


* _ — — — — 
4 . 7 


Work. An 3 
Price. 4s. 9 d. | 
Proportion. Four horſes and fix oren to owe hun 
dred acres. EW, 


Around Raby Caſtle. 
Soil. . and clay. 
Draught. In elay two onen and two hols 
gravel three horſes. 
Work. Three roodds. 
Depth. Six inches. Ati 1: 
Price. 45. 
r Proportion. Eight horſes und eight onen to one 
hundred acres of clay; four of each in gravel. 
Oxen they reckon better and more nn chan 
Wecker. 4 : 
2 t 
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At Gofwworth, north of Newcaflle. X15 356g 
Soil. Loam and fand. iter 6 wit 
Draught. Three horſes. ... 5138 „ld o: zen 
Work. An acre. Wis ack amet Az 

14 doe. Fivetinohds. 9% nel Sil nac os 
Price. 5s. 3 
Proportion. Eight horſes to one umts ares. 

Around Morpeth. — 
Soil. A loamy clay. Hog u: jon = ar 


"> Draught. Three horſes, or two horſes and t oxen. 
Work. Half an acre in the mt wark, and 


- 


one and a half in the lighter: .. 1110201 
Depth. Four inches arid a half. 4141 
Price. 5 5. 64.periacre., 1 1 
Proportion. Six horſes to one en acres... 

At Alnwick. -e | 115 mae? + Oy 
Soil. Light loam and gravel. era 
Draught. Two horſes. . %%% „ 
Work. An acre and a half,-- 901 
Depth. Four inches. | — i 


Price. 3 8. per acre. 1 
Proportion. Four horſes t to one ne hundred ace. 
At Belford. 3 Bio 10 80. 
Soil. Clayey loom. ' 
Draught. Two oxen and two horſes; and two 
horſes. 
Work. la ſtrongeſt work half a ian acres in the 
lighter an acre and a half. 2 
At Hetton, near Belford. 15 dt dr 
Soil. Loams. | 
Draught. Two horſes and wo oxen; and two 
horſes. 
Work. In ſummer an * a er three roods. 
Depth. Seven inches and a half in: light loams. 
Price. 5 5. per acre. 
Proportion. Twenty horſes: and: twenty oxen for 
five hundred acres. 0 
"Fenton; near Mooller. 


Soil. Sandy loams. 
| Draught. 


or 
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Draught. Two horſes and two oxen: 
Work. An acre. © 
Depth. Four to ſeven ieleldos, 
Price. 3s. 6 d. to 5s. 


Proportion. Twenty horſes and ſixteen oxen to five 
hundred acres. 


They prefer horſes ſo much, that oxen are going 
out of uſe by degrees. 
About Rothbury. 
Soil. Various. | 
Draught. Two horſes and two oxen z | ſometimes 
only two horſes. 
Work. From half to three quarterso of an acre a day. 
Depth. Five inches. 
Price. 3 4. 6 d. per acre. |; 
Proportion. Four horſes and four oxen to one hun- 
dred acres. 
About Cambo. 5 
Soil. Clay and moory. 


Draught. Three es, and t two. horſes and two 


OXen. 
Work. Three roods. 
Depth. Five 1 
Price. 3 5. 
About Glenwelt. 
Soil. Sand, gravel, and clay. 
Draught. Two horſes and two . 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Four inches. 
Price. 65. per acre. 2 
Proportion. Four horſes and four oxen 100 one hun- 
dred acres. 
They reckon oxen neh the beſt cehiſtory aud un- 
level ground; but on other land horſes, 
Aſcot, ſouth of Carliſle. 
Soil. Loam, gravel, and clay. 
Draught. Two horſes, © * 
Work. An acre, 
Depth. Six inches. 


Price. 
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Price. 5 5. per acre. ' 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred: acres, - 


About Penrith. 


Soil. Clay, ſand, gravel, loam. 


Draught. TVo or four horſes. 


Work. An acre and a half. 


Depth. Four inches. 


Price. 5 5. to 5s. 6 d. per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred geres, 


About Keſwick. 


Soil. Light loam, ſand, and gravel, 

Draught. Two or four horſes. 

Work: An acre. 1 

Price. 5 5. to 65. per acre. . 

Proportion. Twelve horſes to one-bundred acres: 


About Shapp. 


Soil. Light loam on lime-ſtone. 
Draught. T'wo or three horſes. 
Work. An acre. 


Depth: Five inches. 


Price. 5 s. to 6 s. per acre. 


At Holme, near Burton. 


Soil. Light loam on a lime-Aone. 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 


Work. Three roods. 


Depth. Five or ſix inches. 
Price. 8 5. per acre. 
Proportion. Four horſes to fir acres, 


At Kabers. 


Soil. Clay. 

Draught. Six horſes, 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Four. or five inches. 
Proportion. Six horſes RY acres. 


Around Garſla 


Soil. Clay 1 light loam. 
Draught. Four horſes. 
Work. An acre. 

Depth. Six inches. 
Price. 8 5. per acre. 


Proportion. 


Proportion. Twelve or thirteen horſes to one hun- 
dred acres. 
Around Ormſkirk. 
Soil. A ſandy loam. | 
Draught. Two or three horſes. 
Depth. Six inches. 
Price. 4 J. to 5 s. per acre. | 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred a acres. 
About Altringbam. 6 
Soil. Loam and ſand. | 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 
Work. An acre, | | 
Depth. Five inches. 
Price. 5s. 3 d. per acre. 
Proportion, Six horſes to one baked acres. 
About Stone. | a 
Soil. Sand and loams. 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 6 
Work. An acre and a quarter, or half. 
Depth. Four inches. 
Price. 5 s. per acre. 
Proportion. Eight horſes to one hundred acres. 
About Shenftone. | 
Soil. Light, ſandy, and gravelly. 
Draught. Three or four horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth Two to four inches. 
Price. 5 s. per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes'to one hundred Acres, 
At Afton, near Birmingham. 
Soil. Sand. 
Draught. T'wo or three horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. From three to ſix inches. 
Proportion. Six horſes to one hundred acres, 
About Hagley. 
Sail. Light loams, ſand, and clay. 
Draught. Three horſes at length in common 


loughs; four in double ploughs. / 
P Pploug _ 7 / 
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Work. An acre with the firſt; with the ed 


two. 

Depth. From three to five inches. 

Price. 6 5. per acre. 2 
About Broomſgrove. 

Soil. Sand and clay. 

Draught. Four horſes | in both common and double 

ploughs. 

Work. An acre with the firſt double with the 

others. | | | 

Depth. From four to ſix: aches 7 

Price. 45. to 5 s. per acre. | 

Proportion. Eight horſes to one ade acres. 
Bendſworth, near Eveſbam. | 

Soil. Clay: | 

Draught. Five or ſix horſes at length. 

Work. An acre. : 

Depth. Two and a half or three inches. 

Price. 65. per acre. _ | 
Proportion. Twelve horſes to one hundred acres. 
Eveſham to Oxford, at Moreton, re 

Soil. Gravel. 

Draught. Four horſes at eng. 

Work. An acre. 

Depth. Four or five inches. 

Price. 7 5. 6 d. per acre. 

Proportion. Eight or nine to one hundred a acres. 
From Oxford to Henley, about Benſington. 

Soil. Gravel, ſand, and clay. 

Draught. In ſtrong land five horſes; in light 8 
Work. In ftrong land three quarters of an acre a 

day; in light, one and a half. 


Depth Three inches 15 755 in Rrong land, in light 4 


four. 

Price. 6 f. per acre. 

Proportion. Five horſes to one hundred acres, 
Abo Henley. 

Soil. Gravel, chalk, clay, Se. 

| Draught, Four horſes, 


Work. 


It 
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Work. An acre. : 
Price. 5s. to 7 5. 6 di per acre. 
Proportion. Six horſes to fi ty acres. 
About Harmond/worth. | 
Soil. Gravel and loam. 
Draught. Four horſes. _ 
Work. An acre and a half. 
Depth. Four inches. 
Price. 5s. 6 d. ger acre. 
North Mims. | 21 
Soil. Pebbly gravel. 
Draught. Four horſes. 
Work. An acre. 
Depth. Three to four inches. 
Price. 5 s. per acre. . 


Proportion. Eight horſes to two hundred acres. - 

Having thus brought theſe various articles of intel- 
ligence into one point of view, I ſhall, in the next 
place, endeavour to throw them into particular lights, 
reſpecting the moſt material of their variations. I 
ſhall ſhew the ſtate of tillage on three ſoils, ſand, 
ham, clay, which include all others, and is as much 
as to ſay, light, middling, heavy. By preſenting a 
view of each particular on theſe foils, firſt, we ſhall 
diſcover whether the ſtrength of the ſoil is the rule 
that guides the conduct of tillage : Whenſoever four 
or five, five or ſix, Sc. Sc. are uſed, I ſhall always 
divide them, though I be forced to make a ſuppoſition 
of balf a horſe, the general average will not carry 
the face of ſuch a ſeeming abſurdity, ; though parti- 
cular inſtances may. Horſes and oxen I muſt ſuppoſe 
the ſame, and where the ſoil is various, the medium, 
viz. loam, muſt be taken. 
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Places. 


Wanden, 4 
Drayton, 3 
Canutler, 3 
Canton, 2 
Kirby, 3 |! 5 Pol 
Gilling, 6 fr |5 [5 } I 2jJOxen beft 
Sleningford, 3% 4 A4 | 8 | 
- Goſworth, 3 1 1515 [8 
Fenton, 4 |1 54 3] 7 Horſes beſt 
Glenwelt, 4 . A . | 8 O xen beſt 
Keęſwick, 3 6 n 
241 |5 6; 
3 185 Ae - 5 
2 6 14 66 6 | 
34" |5 15 3] 6 
+ - 4.468 
241 [45 A 
& # >. 26 i. OB 
3 As | 8 
LoaAmM. 
Oe, 4 |! | 
_- 
St. Neot's to Kim- $ 6 Fg 
bolton, - {42% 
Stamford to Grim/- c * 
thor pe, if ; 
Ecclesfield, 321 
Stilling fleet, 221 
Marquis of Rocking | 
bam 's Kentiſh ; 321 10 
Farm, | 


Ditto, 


1 v ˙⁰—— WE . We 1 


Places. 


Ditto, Herts, 
Wentworth, 
Newton, 
Nunnington, 
Gil/dale, 
Schorton, 
Rookby, 
Kiplin, 
Swinton, 
Craikbill, 
Danby, 
Raby, 
Morpeth, 
Alnwick, 
Hetton, 
Rothbury, 
Cambo, 
Aſcot, 
Penrith, 
Garſlang, 
Broomſgrove, 
Moreton, 

Ben ſington, 
Henley, 
Harmſworth 
Mims, 


Averages. 
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* Propor- Compariſon 
4. | van between 
5 horſes and 
Ox zn. 
5 
5 10 Horſes beſt 
3 9| 8 O xen beſt 
4 6| 12 Horſes beſt 
5 T2 
5 20 
5 10 
5 8 
5 10 Oxen beſt 
4 v2 | 
4 g| 10 | 
4 12 Oxen bet 
5 60 6 
AF 
5 
3 8 
3 
5 6 
5 3] © 
8 I 24 
4 6| B 
7 6| 8x 
6 5 
6 12 
5 
5 8 
of 


CLAy. 
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CLA 
Places. I 88 F Price [Propor Compariſon 
&| *[23 K 3 a between 
8 « ney, horfes and 
Men. 
Stevenage, 4 
Milton, 4 | 
Kimbolton to Thrapſton, 6 
Grantham to Newark, 4 
HW volley, 3 | 
Leeds to Tadcaſter, 3 xen beſt 
Wilbersfort, 2 Oxen beſt 
Hoden, 24 hu 
Thorne, 2 4 
Driffeld, 4 | 2 6] 11 | 
Mr. Turner, 3 |i [4 Oxen beſt 
Kirkleatham, 2 5 IO 
Belford, 31 
Kabers, 6 1 42 12 
Bendſworth, 5 2316 12 
Averages, 321 | 314 11 
* ulation. 
Sand, 15 
Loam, 


Clay, 34 * 
General average, 341 8 34 


r 


counties I pn ey throws the whole matter into 
very clear light; the reſult is certainly ſurprizing. , 
never had any conception that a juſt proportion would 
be found between the nature of the foil, and the 
ftrength employed to till it; but that all common 
ſenſe would be put ſo totally to the bluſh, as in this 
table, was what I had little notion of. The equality 
of the draughts, on ſuch different ſoils, is ſtrange 
the clay. land takes no greater force than. the loa oa 
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and the ſand, within a ſeventh part as much as either 
of them. This ſhews clearly, that cuſtom alone has 
been the guide of the farmers in the number of 
draught cattle they uſe; a piece of abſurdity, which 
muſt be attended with wretched effects on their profit; 

and fatal ones to the good of the kingdom at large. 
Had the average draught of all ſoils been no greater 
than requiſite, the evil would not have been ſo great; 
but three and a half is more cattle than neceſſary for 
any ſoil in England. provided the huſbandry is good. 
If fallows are broke up at the ſeaſon they univerſally 
ought, two hartes, or two ſtout oxen, are ſufficient 
for the ſtrongeſt of all ſoils, alone excepting ſuch as 
are on very iteep hills; and even in that caſe the 
courſe of ploughing ought ever to be acroſs the ſlope, 
which reduces the labour nearly to that of a level. 
Thus the grand average is near double the requiſite 
ſtrength. That of clay is the ſame as the general 
average; what, therefore, muſt be the exceſs of ſand ? 
No farmer can urge the effect of long experience 
in anſwer to this remark ; bis inſtancing the cuſtom 
of his neighbours, and the preſcription of ages, is of 
no avail; ſince nothing can be clearer than hat cu- 
ſtom and 2bas experience are the effect of chance; 
not the reſult of reaſon, of knowledge, or experiment. 
No demonſtration in mathematics can be clearer than 
the plain aſſertion, that clay requires a greater ſtrength 
to work it than ſand; which ſtrength may as well 
lie in the quantity performed in a day, as in the 
number of cattle. This maxim every farmer will 
agree to; but they have no notion af the reſult of a 
general average. | 
But in this table we find a yet greater equality in 
the quantity ploughed, than in the number of cattle; 
nathing, therefore, is more certain, than the whole 
economy of tillage being quite a matter of chance. 
One cannot view a light ſandy country plaughing 
with more than as many cattle as would till the 
ſtrongeſt clays, without their performing more ia 
* af N 2 quantity; 
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quantity; one cannot think of ſuch a courſe of buſt- 
neſs without indignation : thouſands of families are 
deprived of half their ſubſiſtence; and the kingdom 


feeds millions of horſes inſtead of induſtrious ſub- 
jects. It is an object of infinite importance, and calls 


for attention, from thoſe who have it in their power 
to remedy ſo great an evil, The legiſlature certain- 
ly migbi interfere in ſome way which ſeemed moft 
conſiſtent with the delicacy of fo free a people: but if 


nothing of that ſort ſhould be thought adviſeable; 


or rather, if, among numerous other matters, of 


equal import, overlooked or deſpiſed, to ſave time 


for I cannot but recommend it to all landlords 
to endeavour to remedy, on their own eftates, ſuch 


miſchie vous cuſtoms; there can be no doubt of its 


being in their power; all that is wanting is reſolu- 
tion: the moment a buſineſs is firmly reſolved by a 


man who has money in his pocket, it is half exe- 
- cuted : Prizes, rewards, bounties, Sc. muſt be given, 
not only to farmers but to ploughmen ; both farmers 
and ſervants ſhould be procured that have been uſed 


to good cuſtoms, at any expence. It is well worth 
a landlord's thought; for he cannot introduce a 
cheap, and at the ſame time good method of culture, 
into a country, ſo as to make it common, without 
virtually raiſog his rents; beſides the ſatisfaction 
which, I am confident, numbers muſt feel at being 
ſerviceable to their country. iS; 

It is an object, likewiſe, worthy the attention of 
the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, who might eaſily deviſe an hono- 


rary premium for ſuch gentlemen as executed ſuch a 


plan with ſpirit, over an eſtate (heretofore cultivated 


in the old cuſtomary way) of a certain extent. 


Every column of this table is pregnant with con- 
traditions. In that of depth, they ſtir in loam three 
quarters of an inch deeper than in ſand, and in clay 


within half an inch. This certainly indicates, that 


cuſtom preſcribes alſo a certain depth in each neigh- 
. é | 5 : bourhood, 
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bourhood, which is followed implicitly upon all ſoils, 


without any variation; and this cuſtom, as evidently, 
is the child of chance, not reaſon. 

The column of price is alſo very curious; upon 

clay a ſhilling per acre cheaper than upon ſand or 
loam, which are equal. This is a freſh proof that 
the whole is guided by chance-founded cuſtoms, and 
in nothing by the nature of the ſoil. 
That of number of catile to an hundred acres is 
ſomewhat more reaſonable. There is a ſmall varia- 
tion according to the nature of the land; but not 
near ſo great as there evidently ought to be. This 
diviſion is another proof how much the agriculture of 
this kingdom wants reforming in reſpect to the num- 
ber of horſes. The average of all ſoils is above nine, 
a number enormouſly great; and correſponds with 
the extravagant draughts ſo general in the ploughs. 

In ſeveral of the richeſt and beſt cultivated parts of 
Eſſex, particularly between Braintree and Hockerill, 
by Samford and Thaxted, the farmers do not keep 
above four or five horſes per hundred acres of arable, 
which conſequently perform all the work of the graſs 
beſides. Ten to a farm of two hundred arable and 
one hundred graſs are reckoned a very complete al- 
lowance; and yet it is obſervable that the ſoil is a 
ſtrong clay; ſtrong enough to yield great crops of 
beans; and that'many of the farms have much arable 
on the ſides of hills, which makes the work pretty 
ſtout ; yet they plough their land very well, and ne- 
ver ule more than two in a plough, although they 
do not break up their ſtubbles till after barley ſow- 
ing. Through the beſt cultivated parts of Suffolk it 
is the ſame : but as to nine horſes to every hundred 
acres, it is a monſtrous allowance; conſidering that it 
includes light loams and ſands, it is at leaſt five too 
many; ſo that more than double all the horſes em- 
ployed through this track of country are kept to no 
purpoſe. When good huſbandry and extraordinary 
tillage are the conſequence of numerous teams, the 

ws N 3 objection 
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objection is anſwered ; but we very well know that 
is not the caſe, by clay farmers keeping na more than 
ſand ones; and by the depth of ftirring being the 
ſame in all. It is cuſtom, not good huſbandry, that 
occaſions any variations at all, To reflect, 2 one 
moment, that half the horſes employed in huſ- 
bandry through ſo conſiderable a part of the king- 
dom, are uſeleſs, is a very melancholy conſideration; 
that uſeleſs horſes ate pernicious to the public good, 
is a fact indiſputable; in no light whatever are they 
beneficial; they have nothing to do with the export- 
ation of horfes, ſuppoſing it a trade ever fo benefi- 
cial; for it is confuming the commodity one's-felf, 
which, in a commercial view, ought to be converted 
into money. It prevents the culture of a vaſt quan- 
tity of exportable corn. It takes great tracks of graſs 
from fattening beaſts, which yield plenty of butchers 
meat, and confequently enables us to export the more 
corn *, but gives no profit jn return. No article of 
uſeful conſumption is promoted by ſuch extra horſes; 
no induſtrious hands employed by them; in ſhort, 
ip every light the object can be viewed, the keeping 
ch numbers of uſeleſs horfes is a moſt pernicious 
conduct to agriculture, to the landlord, and to the 
public. 655 5 
In the compariſon between horſes and oxen · the 
balance of opinions is much in favour of the latter. 
In thoſe countries, where both are uſed, and where 
the compariſon has been accurately made, oxen have 


1 a Is *. FY 4 A 1 K 4 CS „ 11 AS FS > 4a. 
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Whenever | {pak of the exportation of corn, it is relative 
to what vas our policy, not to the wretched ſyſtem. of eternally 
ſtopping the export upon every mob that infeſts the ſtreet ; or 
every mob-addrefs that demands pernicious meaſures. Wheat 
is now, within fifteen miles of the capital, at 4s. 3 d. a buſhel. 
Through all the eaſtern part of the kingdom every ſort of corn is 
a (rug much. barley at 8s. a quarter; . ſome oats a guines a 
laſt; but =o exportation. No trade will bear ſuch roy uſage 


A 


as our corn trade has received of late years ; It was once our 


boaſt———but now our folly. 


been 
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been found preferable, in every reſpect, but that of 
ſpeed ; and even in that article their infefiority 
amounts to nothing more, than Being two hours in a 
day longer at work than horſes: they perform the 
ſatne quantity every day; and in a better manner. 
Their being cheaper, in all reſpects, is allowed every 
where: and yet, hotwithſtanding all theſe advantages, 
they are uſed in very few places; and in ſome whole 
counties, that not many years ago ſearcely poſſeſſed 
4 plough-horſe, now have not a ſingle ox. This 
ſeems very extraordinary, and has, by matiy, been 
eſteemed as a ſtrong proof, that horſes are really 
preferable, HOT ee e 

But 1 think the change is to be accounted for 
without this ſuppoſition. I attribute it to the price 
live cattle have yielded of late years. It is well 
known, that the regular cotirſe of buſineſs in the ox 
counties uſed to be, to keep three ſetts of beaſts, 
one of young cattle that were coming into work; 
the teams; and fattening cattle, that had been work- 
ed three years. But when cattle came to be ſa very 
dear, as to be bought lean for near as much as they 
ſold for when fat, the ox farmefs were tempted to 
ſell their young ſtock before they ploughed them; 
or at leaft to throw them ditectiy to fattening, chat 
their high value might come in the ſooner. And as 
| horſes, once bought, required no annual addition, 
they by degrees increaſed with all poor farmers, to 
enable them to ſell their oxen at high prices. The 
great decreaſe of the uſe of oxen juſt during the pe- 
riod of live cattle ſelling ſo very high, gives ſome 
reaſon to ſuppoſe this the cauſe of it. I need not, 
ſurely, add, that this, or indeed any other reaſon 
that can be offered, is and muſt be falſe and incom- 
plete; and that the uſe of them in tillage is much 
ſuperior to that of horſes. The avarice of the farm- 
ers (it is obſervable among the great farmers in 
Northumberland, who, we are certain, are not poor, 

| N 4 oxen 
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' oxen yet continue to be much uſed, viz. half and 


half,) has alone driven them out of uſe, not for the 
ſake of profit, but for raiſing ready money at a fu- 
ture expence. 
Several modern French authors, of conſiderable 
abilities, have attacked the uſe of oxen with all their 
power; particularly the celebrated Marquis de Mi- 


rabeau, and the authors of the huſbandry articles in 


the Encyclopedia; I think M. Queſnay le fils, and M. 


le Roy. They divide the agriculture of France into 


two grand parts; the great culture, and the mall. 
The firſt is that of horſes, and the latter of oxen; 
and reckon the ſmall to exceed the great culture, in 
common practice, as five, if I recollect right, to 
thirty. They repreſent the uſe of oxen as vaſtly in- 
ferior to that of horſes; but their arguments run di- 
rectly counter to all one's ideas in England; conſe- 
quently circumſtances vary prodigiouſly between the 
two kingdoms. But the principal objection ſeems, 
from thoſe writings, rather to lie againſt the nature 
of the ox teams than againſt their uſe in general. 
From many expreſſions, I apprehend the ploughing 


- oxen to be very ſmall, lean, weak, wretched beaſts, 


for they talk of turning them on to open commons 
for their food: if this is the caſe, no wonder the ox 
culture is ſo unprofitable “. 


— 


* T have not the Encyclopedia by me z but M. de Mirabeau 


writes as follows: © Dans la grand culture, un homme ſeul 


conduit une charrue tiree par deux chevaux * fait autant de 
travail que trois charrues tirce par des beeufs, & conduite par six 
hommes. Dans ce dernier cas, faute d'avances primitives pour 


 Tetabliſſement d'une grande culture, la depenſe annuelle eſt ex- 


ceflive par proportion au produit net, qui eſt preſque nul, & 
on y employe dix oy douze fois plus de terre. Les proprietaires 
manquont de fermiers en état de ſubvenir à la depenſe d'une 
bonne culture, les avances ſe font aux depens de la terre; le pro- 


duit des pres eſt conſomme pendant I' hyver par les. bœufs de la- 


bour, & on leur laiſſe une partie de la terre pour leur paturage 
pendant Fete ; le produit net de la recolte aproche fi fort de ta 
f nonvaleur 
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nonvaleur que la moindre impoſition fait renoncer a ces reſtes de 
la culture; ce qui arrive meme eſt bien des endroits tout ſimple- 
ment par la pauvreté des habitans. Ce detail d'agriculture ſe 
trouvera combattu par Vhabitude & par le prejuge local dans bien 
des lieux. Vous entendez dire aux notables meme parmi les na- 
tions pauvres qui ſont reduites a cette petite culture dans les trois 
quarts de leur territoire, & on il y & d'ailleurs plus d'un tiers de 
terres cultivables qui ſont en non valeur. On aſſure, dis je, 
dans ces pays là que la grande culture n'eſt pas propre a leurs 
terres: qu'elles ſont ou trop compactes ou trop legeres pour les 
chevaux impatiens; qu'ils nouriſſent leurs bœufs avec preſque 
rien pendant tout Vets, en les laiſſant ener dans les jonquiers 
ou pkturaux : qu'il ne leur faute ni avoine, ni orge, ni fers, ni 
harnois conteux, & autres objections qui ſont autant d'argumens 
de la misere raiſonnee.” L'ami des Hommes, tome vi. p. 91. 

What would M. de Mirabeau ſay if I informed him, that I uſed 
ox-teams for ploughing, in 82 ul, of only two oxen to a plough, 
that equalled my beſb horſes 1n quantity of work performed per 
diem ; did it in the ſame hours; in a better manner; andat a 
leſs price per acre, the driver included: The oxen. coſt 15/. a 
pair, and they out-ploughed horſes of 3o/. a pair. : 
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Have no apprehenſions of your thinking it uſe- 

leſs to review the ſtate of grals land: The whole 
conduct of it is certainly of great importance; and 
the averages into which its value, product, c. may 
be drawn, will prove one of the principal parts of 
that complete knowledge of the ſtate of agriculture, 
which is the aim of this work. 1 ſhall begin with 


Ftom Hatfield w Welwyn. 
Product per cow. 5 7 
Stevenage to Luton. 
Product. 4 J. 10s. © 
From Dunſtable to Wooburn; Milton. 
Product. 41. 
MWooburn to Newport Pagnel. 
Product. 4. 
Quantity of food per cow. One acre of graſs. 
St. Neot's to Kimbolton. 
Product. 41. 
From York to Beverley; Wilber ort. 
Product. 3 J. 10s. 
About Stillingfteet. 
Product. 41. 
uantity of milk per diem: Four gallons. 
At Thorne. 
Product. 5 J. 
Around Ventworitb houſe. 
Food. Two acres. In winter two tons and a 
half of hay. 
Milk. Three gallons. 
Product. 41. 


Hogs 


3 
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Hogs maintained by cows. Three or four to fix 
COWS, | 
© About Dr rafts 
Rent o good graſs. 205. 
Food. An acre and a quarter. 
Product. 51. 
Milk. Two gallons. 
About Eaft Newton. 
Rent. 20s. 
Food. Two acres. In winter two tons of hay. 
Product. 41. 53. 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. Three to ten cows. | 
Number of cows to a dairy-maid. Ten. 
Around Nunnington. 
Rent. ws. 
Product. 5 
Milk. Fou 8 and a half. 
Hogs. One ts three cows. 
Food. Two acres. Two loads and a half of hay 
in winter. 
Dairy-maid. Twenty cows, with a girl. 
About Kirkleatham, 
Regt. 255... 
Food, A acre. 
Product. 5 1 
Milk. Five gallons. 
At Gil ſdale in Geveland. 
Rent. 25s. 
Food. One acre. 
Product. 5. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Hogs. One to two cows. 
Around Schorton. _ 
Rent. 203; 
Food. Two acres. 3 ton had been cut. i tay 
in winter. : a 
Product. 61. ide 
Milk. Three gallons and a half. 


Hogs. 


Mr. Crowe's huſbandry. 


About Swinton. 
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_ Hogs. Four to ten cows. 
Gilling near Richmond. 
Rent. 35s. 
Food. One acre, and an acre. of hay. 
Product. 5 J. 
Milk. Silk gallons. 
Hogs. Two pigs to a cow. 
Maid. Twelve cows. 
At Rookby. 
Rent. 20s. 
Food, Three roods, and one acre and a at of 
hay. 
Product. 57. 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. Ten pigs to four cows. 
Maid. Seven cows. 
From Aſerig to Reeth, Fremington. 


{ 


Rent. 306. | 
Food. One acte, and one. acre 101 a air of 
bay, 


Product. 51. 10 5. and ſuppoſe . the calf 11. 
e ee e ” 
About Kiplin. 
Rent. 22s. 6 d. 
Food. One acre and a half, ang. two tons of hay. 
Product. 51. | 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. Three to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 


Food. One acre. Forty ſtone of bay: 
Milk. Two gallons : 

Rent. 22s. 6d. e 

Food. One acre and a half, and two of 5 | 
Milk. Four gallons. 5 
Product. 50. F | 

Hogs. Three or four to ten cows. | 5 
_ Eleven cows, ooo 

, ks About 
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About Craikbill. 
Rent. 205. | 
Food. One acreand a half, and two of hay. 
Product. 7 J. 75. 

Hogs. Three or four to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. h 
About Sleningford. 
Rent. 205. | 
Food. Two acres and a half, and four of hay, 
(A fine cow country !) 
Product, 61. 
Milk. Four gallons. . 
Hogs. A pig to every cow. 
Maid. Seven cows. 
About Danby. 
Rent. 25 6. 
Food. Five roods. 
Product. 6 J. 75. ' 
Milk. Seven gallons. 
Hogs. Five to ten cows, 
Maid. Ten cows. 
About A/zarth. 
Rent. 27s. 64. 
Food. One acre, and two acres of hay. 
Product. 4. 125. 6d. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Hogs. Two or three to ten. 
Maid. Five or {ix cows. 
Earl of Darlington's. 
Product. Eight gallons. 
About Raby Caſtle. 
Rent. 305. 
Food. One acre and a half, two tons of hay, 
Product. 5/. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Hogs. Three or four to ten. 
Maid. Fourteen cows. 
Goſwortb, near Newcaſtle, 
Rent. 30s. 
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Food. One acre and a half; two ö hay. 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Producꝭ. 5 1, 
Hogs. None. 
Maid. Seven cows. 

About Morpeth. 
Rent. 20s. 
Food. One ton and a half of hay. 
Product. gl. 10s. 
Milk. Nine gallons. 

| Hogs. Five or fix to ten cows. 

Maid. Ten cows. 


About Alnwick. 


Rent. 40s. 
| Food. One acre, and one and a half of hay. 
Product. 71. 
Hogs. One ſow to ten cows. 
Around Belford. 
Rent. 20s. 
ra. One acre, and ane ton. and a half of 
ay. 
Produce. 41. 
Milk. Six gallons. 
Hogs. Nine or ten to eight cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 


| Hetton, near Belford. 


Rent. 20s. 

Product. 4 J. 4s: 

Milk. Five gallons. 
Food. One ton and three quarters of hay. 
Hogs. One to two cows. 

Maid. Twelve cows. 


Fenton, near Wooller. 


Rent. 205. 
Food. One acre and a half, two tons of hay. 


Product. 3 J. 
Milk. Four gallons. 


Hogs. Two pigs to one cow. 
About 


About Rothbury. | 
Rent. 215. ' 
Food. One acre, half an acre of hay. 4 
Product. 47. 15s. :- þ 
Milk. Six gallons and a half. % 
Hogs. Two to five or ſix cows, | 

About Cambo. 

Rent. 22 5. 6 d. 
Food. One acre and a half. One acre and a half 
ditto of hay. | | 
Product. 4 J. 18 5. 
Hogs: Three or four to ten cows, 
About Glenwelt. 
Rent. 205. 
Food. One acre. And one ton of hay. 
Product. 4 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. Two to twelve cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
Aſcot, South of Carliſle. 
Rent. 205. 
Food. One acre and a half. And one ton and a 
balf of hay. | 
Product. 555 
Milk. Three gallons. 
Hogs. None. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
About Penrith. F 4 
Rent. 17 s. 6 d. 
Food. One acre. One ton of hay. 
Product. 4 J. 105. 
Hogs. Two to ten cows. 
Maid. Ten cows. 
Around Keſwick. 
Rent. 30 5. | 
Food. One acre and a half, And two tons of hay. 
Product. 3 J. 13 5. 6 d. 
Milk. Six gallons. 


Hogs. One to ten cows. 


* 
47 
w þ4 4. 
About 1 
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About Shapp. 
Rent. 225. 64. 
Food. One acre. One and a half of hy 
Product. 5 . ? 
Milk. Four gallons. | 
| Hogs. None. 
At Holme, near Burton. 
Rent. 50s. 
Food. Five roods. 
Product. 6 J. 1 35. 
Milk. Four gallons. ö a 
i Hogs. Two or three to ten cows. | 
1 Maid. Eight cows. 
| About Kabers. 
Rent. 26 5. 
Food. One acre and a quarter. One and a quar- 
ter of hay. 
Product. 4 J. A 
Milk. Six gallons. 
Hogs. One pig to two cows. 
Maid. Ten or twelve cows. 
About Garſ/lang. 
_ 2 s. 64. 
ne acre and a quarter. One acre * hay. 
Sam 30.155. 
Hogs. None. 
From Warrington to Pręſcot. 
0 Product. 3 J. 
Around Ormſkirk. 
Rent, 303. 
| Food. Two acres. And one hundred and twenty 
| ſtone (20 1b.) hay. | 
| Milk. Six gallons. | A 
| Hogs. Two or three to ten cows, | 
| Maid. Ten cows. 
| At Altringham. | 
| Rent. 3os. A 
1 Food. One acre. Three quarters of an acre of bay. 
4 Product. 57. 105. | 
| Milk. . 


— — —_ 
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Around Stone. 


Around Shenſtone. 


LBST TBN - +» 93 1 
Milk. Five gallons. | 
Hogs. Two or three to ewenty-ſix cows, 
Maid. Seven or eight cows, } 
Around Knot Ford. | | 1 
Rent. 255. | 1 
Food. One acre and a half. Two tons of hay 9 
Product. 61. 105. 4 
Milk. Four gallons. 
Hogs. Three to twenty. 
Maid. Fifteen cows. 
About Holmes-chapel. 
Rent. 30-5. 
Food. One acre and a half. - 
Milk. Five gallons. 
Product. 6 J. 55. 
Hogs. Three or four to ten cows: 
Maid. Seven cows. 


Rent. 305. | | 

Food. One acre. And twelve cut. and a half 
of hay. . | 

Product. 5 J. 

Milk. Five gallons. 

Hogs. Four to ten cows. 

Maid. Ten cows. 


7 


Rent. 22 5. 6 d. 

Food. One acre. Fifteen ci. of hay. 

Product. 5 J. 15s. | 

Milk. Six gallons. 

Hogs. Six to twenty cows. 

Maid. Ten cows. - 

At Afton, near Birmingham. 

Rent. 30 5. 

Product. 8 J. 

Milk. Six gallons and a half. 

Food. Three cut. of hay per week. 

Around Hagley. 1 
Rent. 50s; | . 
Vol. IV. 898 Food. 


< 
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Food. One acre. And one ton of hay. 
Product. 6 J. 5 . | 
Milk. Four gallons and a half. 

Hogs. Two pigs to three. 
Maid. Seven cows. 
About Broomſprove. 

Product. 3 J. 105. 

Milk. Four gallons 
At Bend ſworth, near Eveſham. 


Rent. 35 5. 
Food. One acre, 
Product. 5 J. 


Milk. Five gallons. 

Hogs. Two ſows to ten. 

Maid. Eight cows. 
At Benſington. 

Rent. 505. 1 

Food. One acre. And one acre and a half of hay. 
Product. ql. 75. | ; 

Maid. Ten cows. 
About Henley. 
Product. 61. 
Maidenbead. 

Product. 71. 105. 
North Mims. 

Rent. 205. Rag 

Food. One acre and a half. Two. loads of hay. 

Product. 6 | 

Milk. Two gallons and a half. 

Hogs. Three ſows to ten. 

Maid. Eight or nine. | 

Having thus collected all the intelligence concern- 
ing cows into one point of view, I ſhall in the next 
place, calculate ſuch averages as appear to be the 
moſt uſeful; the ſtandard, whereby we muſt judge 
of the various articles, is that of product; by taking 
that for a guide, we ſhall be able to ſee what propor- 
tion thoſe articles bear to the product; which will at 
once diſcover ſuch as are moſt beneficial. f 

** Produci 


EFT EK Ar. 5 


Fund under AI. 

Plactb. S0. . | Prsgdet. | Milk. J Hogs. | Maids 

* N. dar 47 Pigs. Milk. \Hogs. | Maids, 
Wilbersfort, | 13 10 
Fenton, 4 3 © 44414 
Ascot 20 |13| 143 |2 15 | 3 [none] 10 
Kefwicks 30 | 14| 1: |3 13 6 6] 1 
Garſlang, 34 © 15 3 15 none 
141 3 0 
Broomſgrove, | 3 10 | 4 


[ have, in this taBle, ſimplified the atticles as mucti 
as 1 could The humber of hogs one reckohed to 
teh cows; and the witriter food, when ſpecified in 
weight, I change ts acres, (as it is abloJutely fequiſite 
for drawing an àverage,) by the general rule of one 
hundred of hay for each ſhilling Ff rent; and when 
nd rent ſpecified, a ton Ind ab half per acre; five pigs 
I tall a hog, and a fow three hogs. | 
Atrdges, 2 6| 14 15 0 6 4 4 1| 10 


Product at 4 1. and upwards, under 5 l. 


Plates, - Rent. Sum. | Wit, | Product. Milk. | Hogs. y Maids: 
s, d. food. | food. | 

Luton, BYE 1 Þ* 4 
Miltoh, ? 410 
Newport, 1 110 
Kimbolton, | © 4 0 4 
Sling fleet; d pig . 
22 ele 5 o } 3] 6 
Eaſt Newton, 20 2 |2 |4 5 | 4| 3| 10 
Ajſgarth, 27 6 1. | 2 K 12 q 5 | 24 5+ 
Belford, 20 [liz 4 4 610 10 
Hetton, 20 121k 4 | 5| 5 þ12 
Rorhbury; 21 [1] 34 15 |} by 44 
Cambo, 22 6 14 | 14 |1 15 | 24] 
Glenwel, 20 1 4 4210 
Penrith, 1761 | 1 4 10 2 | 1© 
Kabers, 26 | 1:|1: 4 0 66111 
Avetiges, 21 f 1 f 4 og 44 4 


O 
8 
DP 
Y 
W 
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Produci at 51, and upwards, under 61. 


Schorton, of 
Fremington, 30 
Sleningford, 20 
Danby, 25 
Holme, 50 
Knotsford, 225 
Holm cha pel, 30 
Hagley, 50 
Henley, 

Mims, 20 
Averages, 30 


Places, | 772 A. 1 | Ga — wn il 
Welu , 1 15 1 DEAL THR? 
| Ther, ee I ? | ag” HI 
Driffield, 20 |i:| 6 | 2 * RW 
Nunnington, 10 |2.|5 s O [44 | 3+ 15 
Kirkleatham, 25 | 1 $i % Is |. ww 
Gil/dale, 25 | 1 5 @ 15 | 5 $M 
Gilling, ' 33 lt 45 o 6 4 12 
Rookby, 20..1-.4 | 14.15.:0..14 | 5. 7 
Kiplin, 22. 611412. 15.0 4 | :3...]. 10. 
Swinton, 22 6014 2 6 o | 4. 32 11 
About Raby, 30 |'iz|1:|5 0 | 5 3214 
Geſwortb, 30 13 s o | 5 Joone| 7 
Shapp,,- 22 61. | Is 5 0. | 4 — | 
Altringham, 30 | 1 2.56.10. [5 [2.1.74 
Stone, 30 1 15 O |5 4 10 
Sbenſtone, 22 606 1 [ 15 6310 
Bendſworth, 35 . 4s x [ea 
— — — —.— — 
Averages, 31 91 s 1 1441 g [10 
Product at 6 J. and upwards, under 71 
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—_— | Produc an and upwards. 3 


Craiłbill, 
Morpeth, 
Alnwick, 
Aan, 
. | 
———— 


Averages, 32 WE 14h 15 474 4 18 
Such tables as theſe you muſt not expect to be mi- 
nutely exact to the ſplitting of fractions; ſuch ac- 
cuùrach is not requiſite; ſince the proportions are what 
are Gie fly wanted, and while one degree of exactneſs 
runs through al, mey re remain the lame. 


a en Recapitltion codes IF eas oy 

ti 2740 2 ANA po we. Gaal 
Averages 1. ET: FT CLE TO), F198 7 v3 
ef upyards 1 [14 [7 15 6 74 [4 8 
of 71. ist 4: 4 1 oth 8 1 25 2% 
. * — * | 14 6 80.45 3439 
sl. 31 9, [12 %% 0 44% 3 0 
GA 4. 124.12 6: 9 941] 4 | 9- 
Under 4. AT + | 14 3, 6 24 10 
Gen. Average 28. 7. 14.15 6 J. 5, | 3 | 9. 


lt is in the firſt place to be remarked on this table, 
that the variation of product does not depend totally 
on the richneſs of the graſs; though there is ſome- 
thing of a — — between them. The higheſt 
produtt i is from the beſt graſs; and the two next pro- 
ducts are from the next rents in the ſcale; but be- 
low that the regularity is broken, and 215. 64 ex- 
.ceed 27s. 6d. The richneſs of the land has, there- 


fore; a pretty conſiderable effect, though it does not 


bear an unbroken proportion, 
O 3 | From 
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From 41. to 61. product, the quantity of milk is 
pretty equal; KN 7 79 ec Fas a correſpond- 
ing ſyperiority i in the milk. 

There is not much roportion to be found in the 
quantity of ch ſummer or winter food, - 

In the number of hags alſo no variations are dic. 
vered, which could occaſion thoſe of product. 

The geperal gverage is in this table, as in all niir 
enquiries, of particular importance. We finq from 
it that the average rent of good graſs land through. 
out the tour, is 285 4 d. and we find that the mean 
product — cos is 5 J. 65. 3 bf gr yr ny that the 
average. pf cows cat the product oh very negr 
acres.and à h 22 grass, ak 25.4 4 4 er 475 That 

vs. gallons, 1 1 Wenn quantity cf milk per em per 

Zin Tone 00 — — maintained by ten 


cows. Even "the one at. nine is the 2 
managed by one dairy- — 4 a 45 of ſome con- 


ſequence, as it diſcoyers that Paxt of the expence of 


ha appears, upon the whole, that cows are by no 
— a . are commonly managed, profitable. 
Tuo acres and a half of this, average graſs cotne to 
2 J. 165. 8 d. in rent alone, beſides; all other char 

and making half of it into hay; a daify-maid 8 
be reckon at leſs than 91. board and wa ges,” or 
20.5. 2 cow, Here is above 40. beſides all the "Grin 

wear and tear of the utenſils, and other labour; os 


which, Iam clear, maſt amount to above 5 7.” it Is. 
er 


2 myſterious, but I cannot poſſihiy "diſcos 


ein, according... to this general view, hes the 
= in . Ang this leads me to,.pojng- 
105 th 105 ate 1s nothing, A; 1 


„ 


* ng ple, th en up ny 1 5 eat 
f,) is one 


_ 
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other winter food. In fore countries they have nat 
tutrneps to feed them with when, dry ; but in very 
few- have a green food for ſuch as give milk, that 
will nat make it taſte. In this view appeacs the im- 
riance of any hay wer _ either cab- 
ages, carrots, parinips, potatdes, Wc. The two 
firſt, we have aleady found, wil certainly perform 
this office; and as they are taiſed im perfection on 
different foils; the two including every fort in Eng- 
land; no farmer need ever more be under the coſtly 
veceſſity of feeding his. cows with ſuch ities of 
hay; which is evidently one material. reaſon; why the 
Profit of cows is no greater, . 

In the next place we find, by the preceding table, 
that three hogs are the average number to. ten cows; 
not three ſows, (nor pigs,) but half, or three: fourths, 
or full grown; keeping with deſign to fat. That this 
is a ſtrange reduction of the profit of a dawy;, will 
eaſily be believed by thoſe who: have heen uſed to a 
better practice. It is a common thing in Ee, Suf- 
folk, and Nexfolk, to ſee a herd of two or d hun- 
dred ſwine, of all fopts, im a farm: that keeps thinty or 
forty cows; They will keep at the rate of three or 
four ſows to twelve cows, and all the pigs and hogs 
bred by them: But this is by applying the-dawy' food 
only to keeping ſows: and pigs, and pigs that are 


weaning : And this practice Leannot hut ſtrongly re- 


commend to moſt of the farmers in this: extenſwe 
track of country, wha make fo: fmall a proſit by their 
cows for want of apffying their daing waff ta the 
beſt advantage. Hei bus | 
Jam guilty of no exaggeration when h aſſert, that 
a different conduct in theſe twa points, of hogs,. and 
winter food, would increaſe the farme's profit by near 
31. a cow. | a | 
% „ »«ↄ· 

It is abſolutely requiſite to take tha ſame: review of 
Sheep, their product and profit, aa We liave! dime 
with Cows: The reſult * be eguall uſafiilꝭ _ 

1010 4 mu 


. 
F 

| 
74 
6 

ö 

F 
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' muſt: be clearly known, before any one can pretend 


to conſider the true political ſtate of the kingdom at 
large, I conſider myſelf as collecting data for poli- 


Ticians to calculate upon: I ſhall at leaſt give them 


ſome authorities which they have not 0 polleiſed;” 
From Stanford to Grimſtborpe. 
dane their ſneep; a chouland to an acre and half 
An hundred mad ley? in a ſummer 0 
-, | twenty acres. 
About Rr d. 70 
F locks. From a ; hundred wad wrenty to. two 
hundred. 
At Stulling fleet. 
Price. 115. 6 d. Sell at 25 5. 64 
Profit. 14s. | 1% J 
About Tborne. & 00870 14 4 i 
. ait. 4 % 1124151 ieee eee e ee 300 
About — er 1426 8 2 
; | Flocks. From ten to thirty. - Nee 
LIE 8 5. 6 d. * 2 " 1 399990 
| erley to Scarbor $3 about l 
Hacke From 2 I 2s hundred, - 
Profit. Folding the chief. | 
Fleece. 3 lb. and half. 
About Canton. 0 
Flocks. Three hundred t to a « thouſand. 
'Fleece. 3 lb. at 8 d. 


es an 


- Flocks. From — to three hundred. 
Profit. 11.9 . + 
Fleece. 5 1b. god. half 

Mt Nunning tun. + C 0 
Flocks. Dwenty to o eighty. 101. 
Profit. 8 5. 6 l. ant blu; 
Fleece. 5 Ib. 

Mr. Turner s, in To ee oa”) 0%, 
Fleece. 10 16: 1 ie 5 * 2 
About Kirkleatham:* 105 Is : exam; 
9 Bom toes to ſtey. 


$«< 4 
$414 


Profit. 
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Profit. 11s. | 
Fleece. 8 1b, ö 
At Gil/dale, in Cleveland. | y 
Flocks. From fifty to five hundred. 
Profit. 5 5. 
| Fleece. 104. each. 
About Schorton. 
Flocks. From ten to two hundred. 
Profit, 22 5. 64. 
Fleece. 8 Jb. 


Richmond to Greta bridge. Gilling. 
Flocks. From twenty to two hundred. 
Profit. 125. 

Fleece. ) 1b. 

At Rookby. | 
Flocks. From twenty to three hundred. 
Profit. 5 s. 

Fleece. 7 1b. 


From Aſerigg to Richmond; at Freningin. 
Flocks. To five hundred. 


Profit, 105. 
Fleece, 31h. me half, at 7 d. 
Kiplin. 


Flocks. From twenty t to two hundred. 
Profit. 21s. | 


Mr. Crowe, h 
Profit. 25s. wo 
Fleece. 8 Ib. at 10 d. 

About Swinton. 

Flocks. From twenty to > ſixty. 
Profit. 10 s. © 7 '\ 
Fleece. 4 1b. and half. 

Around Craikbill. 


Flocks. From twenty to eighty. | 
Profit; '15s. © 
Fleece. 6 1b. 
About Sleningford. 
Flocks. — E 


1 * F\ 


44 ———w :*. 


Profit, 
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Profit. 15 5. 
Fleece. 4 /b. and half. 
About 3 
Flocks. From fifty to three hundred. 
Profit. 8s. - 
It Fleece. 6 Ib. and half. 
About Aſzarth. 


Flocks. From thixty to four ad 
| Profit. 8 5. 4 d. 
Fleece. 4 Ib. at gz d. 
| Earl of Darlington. 


Profit. 11. 8 f. 6 d. 
--Fleece. 12 I. 


1 Around Raby Caftle. 
| Flocks. From thirty to two hundred, 
= - Profit. 13 6. 
[} Fleece. 9 1b. 2864 
1 At Geſworth, near Newcaflle. 
| Flocks. From forty to TOS: iN 
| Profit. 1; ö. or F 
| Fleece. 5 1b; 7104 
About Morpeth. 
| Flocks. From My to an hundred Me 
1 Profit. 10 6. 5 1001 
Fleece. 3 1b. t 
l At Belford. 
| Flocks. From one hundred to fix hundred. | 
\| Profit, Fatting, 14 5. Stock, 9 5.8 d. oat / 
| Fleece. 416. at 74 d. * 7000. 
il At Hetton. 
| Flocks. From three bundred to two o thouſand, 
| Profit. 5 5. 7 
Fleece. 7 Ib. at 7 d. 10072 
Fenton, near HYoollers.. 
Flocks. From five L to ten thouſand 
Profit. 8 5. in the vales; and gs. an the bill ; A 
average-5 5. 6 d. 
Fleece. 3 to 7 1b. in the: valesz Gow wan four 


un the hills; at from 64. to 9 4. 
8 About 
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At Rubbury, 


Flocks. From foxty to four thouſand. ; 
Profit. 7 5. | | 
| 


Fleece. 4 1b. and half, 
About Cambo. 
Flocks. From an hundred to a thouſand. 
Profit. 8 5. 
Around Glenwelt. 
Flocks. From twenty to five hundred. ; 
Profit. 5 s. | j 
Fleece, 3 1b, 1 
Aſcot, ſouth of ne | 


Flocks. From twenty to an hundred and twenty, 
Profit. 65. 


Fleece. 4 Ib. at 3 d. 
About Penrith. 

Flocks. From forty to three thouſand. { 

18 55. 
Hleece. 3 55. at 4d. | 
Around Kefqwick. 

Flocks. From 18 hundred 0 athopſand. 

Profit. 45s: 3 d. 

Fleece. 4 Ib. at 4d. 
About Geph, 

Flocks. __ five to fifteen hundred. 


— —ͤ— 


Nabe 5 5 | 
Cece. 3 Ih. and half, at 3d. f 
At Holme, near Burton. | 


Pig eee e to an hundred and * | 


= 5 1b. and half, at 4 d. | 
About Kaber, - 
Flocks. ty enty to four hundred, i i Þ 
Profit, 75. 94. | 
Fleece. 3 Jb. | 
Around Gar/lang. | 
Flocks. From m"_ to two hundred. 


| 
Profit. 4 4 Cd. | 
Fleece. 375. | 5 | 
"© |; 
| I 

i J 
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Around Ormſtirk. =_ 
Flocks. From twenty to an hundred. RA 
Profit. 105. Ls It ran: 
Fleece. 2 /b. RT $42” 0 30 42 

Near Altringbam. 4 
Flocks. Fram twenty to two hundred. 
Profit. 105. ORR Hehe 
Fleece. 4 1b. and half. ne Os e. we 5 e e 

About Shenſtone. | 8 1 
Flocks. From ten to two hundred. i 
Profit. 14 5. oe Pts Wa yer 
ELL oro mor. 1 

Afton, near Birmingham.” 125 

| Profit. 8 5. e 

| Fleece. 2 1b. os e 

4 Around Hagley, . . ood 

1 Flocks. From forty to a thouſand” gg 

1 Price 115. Sell at 22 5. Profit 145. in c . 

1 but on commons, 25s. 3 d. e 7 


r r OE II PSS 


= a ths 


1 Worceſter to Eveſham ; at 3 ; p x 7 | F 
| Flocks. 'From eighty to two hundred, Spe e 
Profit. 105. _ | 2299 5 
Bendſworth, near Eveſham. * 2 00 f 
5 Flocks. From ſixty to twelve e "ig 
| Profit. 8s. 64.” i 
8 In incloſures 9 {b. in open fields 3 55 wa 
A A 
1 Around Moreton. = | 
1 Flocks. From one hondred to fourteen vant 
| Profit. 7 s. 6 d. | 
1 At Benſington. K axed 
1 Flocks From an brand to a thouſand. n 
| . e TT 
Fleece. 61. . 
at Har mondſworib, — een 
. e ee 
Abcut North Mims.. 5 Ge: 
Flocks. From twenty to three hundred. 


—— 


eren 


A 


40 


55271 4 
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Profit. gs. 6 d. 

Fleece. 4 1b. © | 

The next view we take of this part of rural ceco- 
nomics, mult be the profit, Sc. relative to the ſoil. 
But there are not the ſame reaſons, in this caſe, for 
taking the rent only of graſs land, as with cows; for 
ſheep live in many counties as much off the arable as 
the graſs: Rent muſt, therefore, be the average of 
the country at large, that we may diſcover how far 
the preſent ſtate of the flocks in England are regulated 
in value by the foil. Taking a general view of each 
article, upon this principle, will preſent us with nu- 
merous facts that are of conſequence. 


Rent 108. and under. 


Places. Rent] Flocks. Y Profit. | Fleece. Price. 
| Ss. d. 1 

Risby, 9 3120 to 200 
Stilling fleet, 10 14 
Thorne, * 4 
Wentworth, 8 10 30] 8 6 | 
Drifeld, 10300 500 | d. 
Ganton, 1 300 1000 3 8 
Nunnington, 5 10| 20 80 8 6| 5 
Mr. Turner, 8 4 | 10 
Scborton, ö 20s: 67 854 
Slening ford, 8 20 3015 44 | + © 
Hetton, 6 66300 2000 5 7 7 
Fenton, 8 500 100005 6 4 74 
Penrith, 8 9 40 . 3ooo| 5 3 4 
Averages, 8 9 9 52 16 


Rent 
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Rent from 10 8. 10 20 8. 


Danby, 

Aſearth, 

Lord Darlington, 
About Raby 
Gofworth, 
Morpeth, 


Altringbam, 
Shehſtone, 
Aſton, 

ey, 
1 er p01 E, 
Abeton, 
Harmondſivorth, 
Aims, 


2 * 


* 
R W A. — — 
* 


Averages, 


_Prdfit. | Flere: 


J. a. 

11 $ 5+ 
11 8 
555 

12 7 
| 
25 | 8 
18 8 
| 
da” 
8 4| 4 
28 (c 12 
13 9 
15 5 
IO 3 
10 10 4. 

7 47 
8 L 
5 3 
4 

5 3z 

7 YA... 
4 6 3 
TO 

10 FA 
1 3 

3 

6 7 

10 

1 

12 

9 © 4 
10 8 5 


jo 


* 
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Rent upwards of 208. 
Places, ' Rent. | Floeks. | Profit. | Fleece. |Price. 
1 6. d. | *% 
Fremington, 30 | to 5001 WE 
Keſwick, " 26 BC Ss 3 4 4 
Holme, 21 | 20 1505 6| 64 | 4 
Bendſworib, 22 6] 60 120008 6 64 
Benſingtun, 25 6100 100020 6 
STEMS . a. . 
Averages, 25 19 34 $5 PY 
Recapitulation. 

105. and under, 8 


0 9 9) 5 
Ditto to 20 5. 15 10 5 
Upwards of 205. 25 8 $44 
General Average, 16 10 5 


The compariſon of foil with profit, in this table. 
turns out very different from what I expected. 1 
ſuppoſed that the beſt would prove in — the moſt 
profitable; but on the contrary, the equality of the 


6 
62 
5 
52 


Profit on all is very great; and the little variation 
there is, marks no proportion of profit to rent. In 


one reſpect we do not ſee clearly the matter of rent; 
the ſums here ſpecified are the rates of the places in 
general; but not of ſneep · walks in particular: In 


the North, vaſt tracks of moors feed ſneep; but it 


is impoſſible to ſpecify the rent of certain tracks ot 
a farm, which probably were never either meaſiifed 


or valued. Now in moſt of thoſe extenſive countries 


the flocks are kept upon the tnoors the year round, 


except juſt at turnepping; the rents do not, perhaps, 
exceed 1 5.0r 25. per acre; but in the table they may. 
be marked at Gs. 85. 10s. 12s. Sc. Now in all the 


moor farms I viewed, the profit by ſheep is triflingy 
and their value very ſmall ; which circumſtanee Be. 
ing mixed with the products of much richer countries, 
of the ſame rent, their average is lowered; othet- 
wiſe a proportion would probably appear between 
ſeil and profit 


The 
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The following diviſion, according to profit, may 
be of uſe. | | 
bf - Profit 55. and under. 
Places, Rent. |Flocks riſe to] Profit, | Fleece. 
| . AF . | 8; 8Þ* 
T horne, _. 10 of 4 
Hetton, 6 65 2000 | 5 7 
Penrith, 9 94. ; bo ] 5 3 
Gil/dale, 10 6 500 | 5 Wy 
Rookby, 12 300 (5 7 
Glentuelt, 12 6 300 5 3 
Shapp, 10 6 1500 | 5 3 7 
Gar/lang, 170 200 4 63 
Keſwick, 1 1000 | 4 31 4 
Averages, 0 1125 4 91 41 
Profit from 5 s. to 108. | 
Places. Rent, {Flocks riſe to] Profit, | Fleece. 
„ | Ag” - 
Wentworth, 8 30 8 6 
Nunnington, 5 10 o 8 64 535 
Fenton, 8 o| 10000 |5, 6 4 
Swinton, 16 6 60 lo 1 
Danby, 12 6 300 6 J G64 
Aſearth, 1390 40 44 
orpetb, I2 0 100 [lo 3 
Belford, 5 © 600 [10 100 4 
Rotbbury, 10 6 4000 7 JIE 
Cambo, 15 © 1000 | 8 
Aſcot, 15 0 120 | 6 4 
Kabers, m_ 04 400 | 7 9. 3 
Ormſkirk, ber i: 100 io '| 2 
Altringham, 3.0.0 200 [lo 4 4 
Afton, „ ; | 8 13 
Hagley, 3 1000 | A 
For ſbore, 1830 ap 10 
Moreton, Tr Bo 1400 | 7 6 
Mims, ſ-- 48 300 9 6] 4 
Fremington, I 10 of 500 [10 3 $ 
Holme, „ 150 5 6 6 2 
Bendſworth, E204 1200 8 61 6:4 
Averages, 15 9 1051 8 4 Ar ry 
| +  * of 
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Profit from 10 8. to 15 8. 


Places. Rent. 
J. 3. d. 
. Stillig fleet, 10 
Slening ford, 8 
Eaſt Newton, I2 
Kirkleatbam, 13 
Gilling, 3... M0 
Cr aikbill, 13 : 
Raby, 16 
Goſwortb, 1 0 
Belford, 16 
Shenſtone, 15 
Harmondſworth, 3:0: A 
Averages, 9. 14 9 


Flocks riſe to Profit. | 


Fleece. 
J. Ss. d. 
„ 
* 14 2 
00 11 5 2 
| yo 11 8 
200 12 „ 
do 15 6 
200 | 13 9 
80 15 5 
4 
8 


600 10 10 
200 14 

12 
194 0 13 o 6 


Places. | Rent. ofit. 
| Te he & 6: 
Beborton, 10 200 *||t 26 8 
Kiplin, a2 '6 | 2 {1.1 0. 
Mr. Crowe, 12 6% 130 ff ..5,q 8 
Lord Darlingtan, 16 200 ® [1 8 6]. 12 
Benſington, F.-$ 0.1 1000 1.0 6 
Averages, | vo 15 3 350 A 4 8 
Recapitulation. | 
Rent, Flocks riſe Fo Profit, | Fleece. 
1 44 i 
Profit 5 5. and under, 12 6 1125 o 49 4 
Ditto 5 5. to 10 5. air 8 $ 
Ditto 10 5. to 155. 14 g| 194 po 130 8 
Ditto 155. N wg 1 335 e 8 


» —— pate, berg al b. 


Vor. IV. 
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There does not appear to be much proportion be- 
tween rent and profit in this table; but it has another 
ule, which is not to be ſlighted. The two loweſt ave- 

rages of profit, thoſe of 5s. and 10s. are much the 
greateſt flocks ; which proves the very point I was 
before remarking, that the rents were not decided by 
the land applied to ſheep. We find from the height 
to which the flocks riſe,” where the profit is low, that 
there muſt be large ſheep-walks to maintain them, 
which ſufficiently lets us into the nature of the coun- 
try; and explains that puzzling circumſtance, the 
equality of rent. And this circumſtance will appear 
very ſtrong, if we throw together the two low arti- 
cles of profit, and the two high ones, each in one 
average, thus: 5 | . 


Rent. |Flocksriſe to| Profit. | Flece. 

"a * + 
Profit to 106. 14 14 2088 6 6 4 
e Nees E „ | 38 2.7 


From this little ſketch we at once find moſt of the 
contradictions removed; it appears, that rent muſt 
not be our guide to diſcover the nature of the ſoil, 
but the ſize of the flocks; for large flocks are rarely 
kept in rich countries; and this circumſtance of rent 
being deceitful, ariſes, as I before remarked, from 
the waſtes and wilds that maintain ſheep chiefly 
not being characterized by the rent ſo much as the 
cultivated parts of the country. We find that the 
profit of ſneep depends, at preſent, much upon the 
ſoil; for where flocks riſe on an average to 1088, the 
profit is only 65. 6d. but where they are not more 
numerous than 272, it riſes to near three times as 
much; which is a remarkable difference. | 

The lowneſs of the profit through ſuch an exten- 
ſivᷣe track as all theſe countries, in which it riſes no 
higher than 105. calls for ſome. attention. Is 6s. 64. 
an adequate return for a year's keeping of a ſheep ? 
Surgly not. From whenge comes, then, the e 
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of this profit; which to appearance renders ſheep an 
object of ſmall importance? This is a queſtion that 
comes immediately to the point. 

Throughoyt the moor farms in ſeveral counties in 
the north of Eugland, their breed of ſheep is more 
paltry than can be well conceived in the ſouth; ſo 
wretched, that it would be abſurd to expect any con- 
ſiderable profit from them: In the moors of Northum- 
berland, flocks riſe to 40,000, which number is kept 
near the head of North Tyne, by one Mr. (I think) 
Simon Kidder, or ſome ſuch name; many of theſe 
immenſe flocks are not reckoned to pay more than 
from 13. to 3s. a head, and yet the cheeſe they make 
of them is reckoned. They milk the ewes, and uſe 
the butter for greazing their bodies in autumn to 
preſerve the wool; the cheeſe they fell. Could any 
good farmer have ſuppoſed there had exiſted ſuch a 
ſyſtem of trifling ? And all this for a profit of twelve- 

nce a head! But farther, would a Norfolk farmer 

lieve, that men who rented farms from gool. to 
2000). a year, who have vaſt tracks of arable land, 
and are able to keep from 5000 to 40,000 ſheep, who 
take the minute and amazing trouble of milking 
their ewes; would any man conceive that thefe farm- 


ers ſhould not know what a fold is? This is one of 
the moſt aſtoniſhing ſyſtems of barbariſm that can 


any where be met with. 

The fleeces of theſe ſheep weigh from 1 1b. to 2, 
22, and 31b, the quality of the wool very bad; in 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland 3 d. or 44. per lb. What 
a loſs is this to the ſtate? To have whole counties of 
uncultivated land, without the poſſeſſion of thoſe rich 
fleeces which extended ſheep-walks convey the idea 
of. Theſe northern genius's aſſert, that their moors 
would not do for better ſheep: the argument carries 
an abſurdity in the very face of it: and thoſe who 
know moſt of cattle will allow, as an univerſal maxim, 
that the poorer the ſoil the better ought the cattle to 
be; not the larger. A good breed of cattle, of any 
P 2 ſort, 
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fort, that are not out of ſize, will, on the pooreft 
foils, ſtarve the poorer herds. But in this caſe facts 
have proved what reaſon only conjectures. Mr. Culey, 
of Fenton, near Wooller, has been at che expence of 
hiring tups of that famous breeder, Mr. Bakewell, of 
Ditchley, near Loughborough, in Leicgſterſpire, by which 
means he has (I think in two years) fo improved his 
flock, that all his neighbours are aſtoniſhed, and ſome 
of them are now hiring tups of him at no trifling ex- 
e convinced, at laſt, that no land is too poor to 
ave a good ſtock on it. The profit by ſheep will, 
in that neighbuurhood, ſoon be advanced five hun- 
dred per cent. This. inſtance proves, that the breed 
in the Moor counties, ought, by all means, to be im- 
n you It is a matter that equally concerns the 
aodlord, the farmer, and the nation. The firſt is 
bound by an hundred confiderations, to exert him- 
Telf in fo important a matter; not to leave his te- 
nants to continue in the old route, till an acciden- 
tal man, from another part of the kingdom (the caſe 
with Mr. Culey,) ariſes among them, with better 
ideas 'than his neighbours. Improvements depend 
greatly on landlords: But when we view ſuch milli- 
ons of acres of improveable moors, as waſte as when 
ravaged by the fury of the Scottiſb borderers: When 
we hear of flocks of forty thouſand ſheep, that, inſtead 
of folding, are milłed, and the whole profit twelve- 
pence a head, we ſurely cannot but conclude, that 
the landlords are aſleep. Were they frozen in the 
ſnows of Cheviot, their huſbandry could not be more 
contemptible. 7 
That the profit of ſheep may be puſhed very high, 
we find by the average above 15s. being 11. 3s. 4d. 
which is conſiderable, the weight per fleece 816; 
this ſhe's ſtrongly the effect of having a good breed; 
for to nothing elſe can the ſuperiority be attributed: 
Fhe rent of the ſoil is only 64. an acre different from 
that of 105. to 155. profit, and the flocks are even 
larger; ſo that it can only be the breed that gives 
ſuch a ſuperiority of profit. 


It 
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It is ſuch. extenſive tracks of the kingdom being 
ſtocked with ſuch bad kinds of ſheep, that reduces 
the general average profit to ſa low as 105. a head; 
the average fleece to 5 h. and the price ta 5g; d. 3. In 
this general light the evil appears 1 , for we 
find the medium leſs by more than half, ro what it 
we particular diſtricts not peculiarly happy in 

153k 
Before I conclude, I muft take notice of ane cir- 

cumſtance in the minutes, of particular impartance, 
which is, the amazing ſuperiority of wool and profit 
in incloſed countries to open ones. It is very re- 
markable, that every one of the places minuted in 
the ſcales of profit, from tos. upwards, are all in in- 
cloſed countries. And one or two minutes of compa- 
riſon prove the ſame thing. About Hagley, the pro- 
fit in incloſed grounds is 115. but in open ones only 
2s. 34. which is a ap difference. About 
Bendſworth, in the Vale of Eveſham, the average 
fleece is 91b. in the incloſures; but only 3 1b. + 
in the open fields. Can there be a ſtronger argu- 
ment for incloſing ? The common vulgar ideas, of 
injuring ſheep and manufactures by incloſures, are 
hence, I think, ſufficiently anſwered: By incloſing you 
have 9 /b. of wool inſtead of 3, that is, one ſheep yields 
as much as three did; and in reſpect to profit, one 
pays as much as five: Do theſe wiſe-acres think that 
incloſing the moors would do miſchief to manufac- 
tures? or that leſſening the number of ſheep, that 
are milked inſtead of folded, and yield from one ſhil- 
ling to five or fix profit per head, would leſſen the quan- 
tity of Britiſh wool? Incloſures raiſe rents; high rents 
make men induſtrious; they put a thouſand pounds 
in their pocket to go hire a farm, which, when open, 
would have taken only 3 or 400]. Every thing muſt 
be turned to good advantage when high rents are paid; 
the farmer knows that every thing muſt be profitable; 
and that very circumſtance renders them ſo: In ſuch 
a train will twelve-penny ſheep be found? It is 
thus that incloſures act; and that leſſening the num- 
P 3 
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ber of ſheep is increaſing the quantity and value of 
wool. | | 

But this is ſo evident that one cannot but admire 
at the prejudice or folly of fome writers, who have 
harangued agaifiſt them as the enemies of manufac- 
tures. | 

Another branch of the article catile, is the expence 

of keeping horſes, which is minuted in moſt parts of 
the tour: I have calculated the average ſum, and 
find it 6/J. 6s. 
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perhaps the moſt important part of the intelligence 
generally received, that of the particulars of farms. 
There are numerous lights in which they muſt be 
viewed, and all 5 them fo connected with utility, 
that I ſcarcely know which is moſt important. There 
has not, of late years, been any ſubject in political 
ceconomy that has been more debated, than the ſize 
of farms that is moſt advantageous; the'importance 
of having the kingdom divided into ſuch as are moſt 
favourable to product, and induſtrious population, is 
apparent and undiſputed ; but the moſt advantageous 
proportions are unknown. Upon this very. important 
ſubject, the publick has hitherto received no other in- 
formation or ſatisfaction, than what is to be had from 
reaſoning; we have had volumes of reaſons, argu- 
ments, and opinions, upon this point, but ſcarce any 
facts; it is, therefore, with peculiar ſatisfaction that 
I ſhall endeavour to treat the ſubject in a new way, 
by preſenting facts alone. In every branch of agri- 
culture and rural ceconomy the world has been de- 
luged with reaſoning; it is high time that fact and 
experiment ſhould diſſipate the contradictions and ob- 
ſcurities of opinion. I have not the leaſt prejudice in 
favour of, or againſt, large, middling, or ſmall farms; 
and I am now totally ignorant how the event of the 
following calculations will turn out; but on which 
ever fide of the queſtion, I ſhall adhere to the reſult, 
and found my future opinion on it, till more extenſive 
minutes prove any thing to contrary. 
In the firſt place I ſhall form a table of all the farms 
of which I gained particulars, with the addition of 
| P40 | one 


. I Mus r, in the next place, enter upon a review of 


Ag 
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one or two circumſtances collected from the general 
minutes. In the particulars of farms, the number of 
acres, of each ſort of grain, c. is not always ſpeci- 
fied ; but as that is a point of much conſequence, I 
ſhall calculate them from the courſes of crops in the 
reſpective neighbourhoods, which will give the totals 
pretty. accurately, as thoſe I minuted were every 
where the maſt common in uſe; and where ſeveral 
courſes. are regiſtered, I ſhall extract one that 1 
moſt the average of the reſt; by this means we hy 
come very near the truth. It was common, in 100 
enquiries after farms, in aſking the acres of each 
grain, for the farmers to reply, Dou may ſee that by 
the Crops. 1 told you . our courſes are regular. 
I ſhall alſo add the average product of grain and pulſe 
to each ſet of farms. This firſt general view will 
give us the grand average of every article through- 
I out the whole journey, a point of no flight con- 
id {quence. | ache 
Þ _ - . Ste the annexed table. 3 
 _ Theſe particulars of two hundred and fifty farms 
of all ſorts and ſizes, on all kinds of ſoil, and under 
| every variation of culture and ſtock, ſpread over a 
line of country of more than five and twenty hun- 
dred miles, undoubtedly preſents an epitome of all 
! that part of the Kingdom through which the tour 
was made, and will, I apprehend, be thought to con- 
tain very numerous data to calculate on, relafive, if 
not to the kingdom at large, at leaſt to that very con- 
{iderable part of it here travelled over : the fabject 
of every one of theſe columns is of too much import- 
ance to be neglected: the firſt light into which I ſhall + 
throw them will be the drawing up the general ave- 
rages of the whole table; theſe will. exhibit thoſe 
_ Proportions , which are ſo particulatly valuable in all 
enquiries into the ſtate F rural as well as political 
ceconomy. 


Total 


No. Places 


1 Hatfield, 
2 Stevenage, 


3 Offley, 
4 Wooburn, 
5 Milton, 


6 Vanden, | 


7 Broughton, 
8 Ditto, 

9 Ditto, 

to Ditto, 

II Kimbollon, 
12 Thrapſton, 
13 Aychurch, 
14 Stamford, 


15 Eiſſen, 


16 Drayton, 


17 Doncaſter, 
18 Ecclesfield, 
19 Woolley, 
20 Whinmoor, 
21 Wikbersfort, 
22 Hatton, 
23 Riſby, 

24 Ditto, 

25 Stillin et, 
26 Dine 
27 Ditto, 

28 Ditto, 

29 Ditto, 

30 Ditto, 

31 Ditto, 

32 Ditto, 

33 Ditto, 

34 Holderneſs, 
35 Ditto, 

36 Ditto, 

37 Howden, 
38 Thorne, 
39 Ditto, 

40 Ditto, 

41 Ditto, 

42 Wentworth, 
43 Ditto, 

44 Ditto, 


45 Ditto, 


46 Ditto, 
47 Ditto, 
48 Ditto, 
49 Driffield, 
- Ditto, 


581 Ditto 
by 2 Thddin 


53 Ditto, 
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70 to * 

50 to 700 

to 140 

50 to 300 

50 to 100 

30 to 200 

oo to 200 
100 to 200 
oo to 200 
too to 200 
40 to 200 

30 to 100 

20 to . 60 

20 to 500 

20 to 36 

40 to 100 


1 20 to 40 


20 to 80 


20 to 200 


10 to 150 


20 to 60 


* 


50 to 100 


] 50 to 100 


60 to 150 
60 to 150 
60 to 150 
60 to 150 
60 to 150 
60 to 150 
60 to 150 
60 to 150 
| 60 to 150 
100 
100 
100 
50 to 100 
50 to 100 
50 to 100 
20 to 60 
20 to 60 
20 to 60 
20 to bo 
20 to 60 
20 to 
20 to 60 
20 to 60 
30 to 120 
10 to 300 


— — 


20 to 120 
20 to 120 
20 to 120 
20 to 120 
20 to 120 
20 to 120 
20 to 120 
30 to 90 
30 to 90 
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| No. 


Places 


65 Kirby, 

66 Mr. Turner, 
67 Kirkleatham, 
68 Ditto, 
69 Diito, 

70 Ditto, 

71 Ditto, 
72 Gilſdale, 
73 Ditto, 

74 Schorton, 

75 Ditto, 

76 Ditto, 


178 Ditto, 


79 Ditto, 

80 Rookby, -- 

$1 Ditto, 

$2 Ditto, 

$3 Ditto, 
84 Fremington, 
85 Ditto, 

86 Ditto, 

87 Ditto, 

88 Mr, Elliot, 

89 Kiplin, 

go Ditto, 

91 Ditto, 

92 Ditto, 

93 Ditto, 

94 Ditto, 
9s Ditto, 
96 Mr, Crowe, 

97 Swinton, 

98 Ditto, 
909 Ditto, 

100 Slening ford, 


101 Ditto, 
102 Ditto, 
103 A/garth, 


104 Ditto, 
106 Ditto, 


107 L. Darlington, 


108 Raby, 
109 Ditto, 
110 Ditto, 
111 Ditto, 
112 Ditto, 


113 Goſwofth, _ 


114 Ditto, 
115 Ditto, 
116 2 . 
117 Morpet 
118 Ditto, 


119 Ditto, 


120 Belford, 


121 Ditto, 


122 Ditto, 
123 Ditto, 


124 Ditto, 


126 Ditto, 
127 Ditto, 
128 Ditto, 
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130 Ditto, 
131 Ditto, 
132 Fenton, 
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134 Ditto, 
135 Ditto, 
136 Rotbbury, 
137 Ditto, 
138 Ditto, 
139 Ditto, 
140 Cambo, 
141 Ditto, 
142 Ditto, 
143 Glenwelt 
144 Ditto, 
145 Ditto, 
146 Aſcot, 
147 Ditto, 
148 Ditto, 
149 Ditto, 
150 Ditto, 
151 Penrith, 
152 Ditto, 
153 Ditto, 
154 Ditto, 
155 Keſwick, 
156 Ditto, 
157 Ditto, 
158 Ditto, 
159 Shap 
160 Dir, 4 
261 Ditto, 
162 Ditto, 
163 Ditto, 
164 Holme, 
165 Ditto, 
166 Ditto, 
167 Ditto, 
168 Kabers, 
169 Ditto, 
170 Ditto, 
171 Garſlang, | 
172 Ditto, 
I 73 Ditto, 
174 Bowles, 


175 Ditto, 

176 Ditto, 
177 Ormſtirt, 
178 Ditto, 
179 Ditto, 
197 Ditto, 
181 Altringham 
182 Dinos E 
183 Pitto, 
184 Ditt 
185 Knatsford, 
186 Ditto, 
187 Ditto, 
188 Ditto, 
189 Ditto, 
190 Holme n. cbapel, 
191 Ditto, 
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193 Stone, 
194 Ditto, 
195 Ditto, 
I96 Ditto, 
197 Ditto, 
198 Ditto, 


I99 Shenſtone, 


200 Ditto, 
201 Ditto, 
202 Ditto, 
203 Ditto, 
204 Ditto, 
205 Aſton, 
206 Ditto, 
207 Ditto, 
208 Ditto, 
209 Hagley, 
210 Ditto, 
211 Ditto, 
212 Ditto, 
213 Ditto, 


214 ere, 


215 Ditto, 
216 Ditto, 
217 Ditto, 


218 Perſbare, 


219 Ditto, 
220 Ditto, 


221 Bendſwortb, 


222 Ditto, 
223 Ditto, 
224 Ditto, 
225 Moreton, 
226 Ditto, 
227 Ditto, 
228 Ditto, 


229 Benſington, 


230 Ditto, 
231 Ditto, 
232 Ditto, 
233 Ditto, 
234 Henley, 
235 Ditto, 
236 Ditto, 


237 Maidenhead, 


238 Ditto, 
239 Ditto, 


240 Ditto, 


241 Harmſworth | 


242 Ditto, 


243 Ditto, 


244 Ditto, 

45 Mims, 
246 Ditto, 
247 Ditto, 
248 Ditto, 
249 Ditto, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
Total acres per farm, — —— 
Ditto of poo p 
Ditto of arable, — ann - 149 
Rent, 142 J. 125. 64. 
Draught cattle + - » 737. 
Cows, - - - — 12 
Fatting beaſts s 9 
Young cattle, +» - an 
JJ ͤ 260 
Men ſervants = a 2 
Maid ditto,  - - - 1 "Sf VI 
Boy ditto, - += - - - - 1 
Labourers, - - - - * 


Acres of wheat 7. * | 98 
Ditto of barley, EC! - - 26 
Ditto of oats, - - - 20: 


Ditto of peaſe, - <- + 11 
Ditto of beans, - + =<- 5 
Ditto of turneps, - 14 
Ditto of clover, + „ Ne! - 68 


This table, which is the average farm of above fe- 
yenty thouſand acres of land, cannot be far in any 
particular from the medium of the ccunties through 
which the tour extends, and conſequently the utility 
of it in diſcovering} the proportions of ſoil, product, 
population, and ſtock, muſt be far beyond whole vo- 
lumes of conjectures, To throw the proportions 
into a yet clearer light, the-following ſtate will be of 
ſervice. ; 


_ 
*% 
2— 1 ” * 4 * 4 * * - * * * 


* Including right of commonage in ſome. farms. 

+ A difficulty here occurred to me: Upon reviewing the 
courſes of crops throoghout the tour, I found the quantity of 
rye and maſflin extremely ſmall; coming into too few courſes 
to form a ſeparate column; yet, as it is ſown in ſeveral places, 
ſome part of this quantity muſt be rye; but, from the molt at- 
tentive obſervation I Have been able to make, Fam confident the 
quantity of rye, compared tb that of wheat, throughout this 
tour, is a nothing, not more than as one to ten 

; Rent. 
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Rent. About 105. per acre. 

Draught cattle. Twenty-ſeven acres total ger head. 

Ditto of arable, thirteen acres and half. 

Cows. | Twenty-four acres per head. Ditto graſs 
twelve. | 


Fatting beaſts. Thirty-two acres per head. Of 


graſs ſixteen. 


Young cattle. Fourteen acres per head. of graſs 


ſeven. 
Sheep. Rather better than one acre per head. 


Men ſervants. One hundred forty-three acres per 


0 The beans the forty- eighth of the farm; 5 the | 


head. 
Maid ditto. One hundred ninety-one per head. 
Boys. Two hundred eighty-ſeven ditto. 
Labourers. Ninety-ſix ditto. 
Ditto and ſervants. Fifty-ſeyen ditto. 
The wheat the tenth part of the farm. 
Ditto the fifth of the arable. 


The barley the twelfth of the farm; and the ſixth 


of the arable. 
The oats the fourteenth of the farm ; and the ſe- 
venth of the arable. - 


The peaſe the twenty- -fifth « of the arm and the 


twelfth and half of the arable. 


twenty - fourth of the arable. 


The turneps the twentieth of the farms and the 


4 


tenth of the arable. | 

The clover: the forty-fourth of the — and the 
twenty-ſecond of the arable. 

Theſe circumſtances are. very worthy of obſer- 


vation. The table includes every ſort of ſoil, cul- 


ture, and ſtock; oounties that are divided into very 
large farms, and many others that have ſcarcely a 
large one in them; there are conſequently few par- 
ticulars that have not ſome effec i in the foundation of 


the averages. 


We find, "firſt, That the greateſt part of the king- 
dom i is ed into moderate farms; for thoſe 1 under 


three 
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three hundred acres (including the moſt waſte and bar- 
ren ſoils) cannot be thought large in any county : The 
tour extends twice through the large one of North- 
umberland, which contains few that are ſmall, and 
ſome ſo great as 6000 acres, ſeveral of which claſs are 
included in the preceding tables; the generality muſt 
therefore be very moderate in ſize, for the medium 
of the whole to be no greater than two hundred 
eighty-ſeven acres. This is a fact which contradicts, 
very ſtrongly, the popular ideas current at preſent, of 
the whole kingdom being monopolized by great farm- 
ers. Such notions have, indeed, been fo very com- 
mon, and have given riſe to ſuch numbers of publi- 
cations, complaining of this imaginary evil, as one of 
the moſt dreadful that could befal the kingdom, that 
was prepoſſeſſed with the expectation of the average 
of farms being much larger. Whether large or 
ſmall farms are moſt advantageous to the kingdom, 
is another queſtion, that concerns not the preſent part 


of our enquiry. Granting, therefore, that large farms 


are ever ſo pernicious, yet the aſſertion of their being 
predominant at preſent in England, is, I think, plainly 
a miſtake. 446 

Large ſtocks in every buſineſs are attended with 
conſiderable profit: It is ſo in commerce, in manu- 
factures, in ſhop-keeping, and in every other branch 
of traffic; it muſt canſequently be the ſame in agri- 
culture: To ſuppoſe that a man is to employ 15 or 20 
thouſand pounds in farming, and not make conſider- 
able profits, is an abſurdity : Now the exiſtence of a 
few great farms, that are cultivated at much expence, 
and of courſe with a conſiderable profit, give riſe to 
a ſeries of notions of monopolizing farms, and of the 
immenſe profits of huſbandry, till the ſubject be- 
comes a ſtanding-diſh at every table ; though perhaps 
there are not ten great farms in half a county : One 
or two probably are formed by an union of ſeveral 
ſmall ones; only one farmer lives where five or fix 
lived before: Ergo, ſays common talk, nine tenths of 
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the kingdom are monopolized and depopulated : It is 
ſuprizing how few inſtances, in any thing out of the 
common road, are ſufficient to raiſe a clamour of hes 
and ablurdity among the vulgar, until they are liſt- 
ened to even by the legiſlature itſelf, In the coun- 
ties of Worceſter and Northumberland, for inſtance, 
in both which there are very great farms, and where 
converſation turns much on them, if an account was 
taken of every one, I have little doubt but the ave-. 
rage would turn out, in the former, leſs than the 
general medium of this tour, and not much above it 
in the latter. There is no county in England, where 
large farms, and rich farmers, are more the ſubject 
of common converſation, than Norfolk; and yet I 
dare venture to anſwer for it, that the average of that 
county, no more than of this tour, is ſo high as three 
hundred acres. We, in no large track of country, 
hear of very large farms, without a greater number 
of ſmall ones: Certain diſtricts in Northumberland 
are exceptions, but they no where continue for above 
ten or a dozen miles together. For theſe, and an 
hundred other reaſons, I apprehend the inftances 
quoted every where in converſation, of a country be- 
ing converted into enormous farms, under the in- 
flammatory epithet of monopoly, if true, bear no pro- 
portion to the genera} ſtate of ſuch country; and 
reſpecting the kingdom at large, from the minutes of 
this extenſive journey, we have the greateſt reaſon to 
believe, that farms are yet moderate upon an ave- 
rage; and in all matters of this ſort, particular in- 
ſtances are of no account; the medium of the king- 
dom is the only point to be conſidered. 

But there is another circumſtance which makes 
this medium of two hundred eighty- ſeven acres, yet 
more moderate, and it is that of including ſome ex- 
treme great farms in the North, on ſoils that could 
not poſſibly be divided into ſmall ones: Take a view 
of the Northumberland moors, that are occupied by 

thouſands of acres under a tenure ; ſuch farms exiſt 
l merely 
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merely from being large; were they not immenle, 
they would not <xift at all: Many of them contain 
vaſt tracks of country, as wild as it was centuries 
ago; but being occugied by very rich farmers, much 
of it receives ſome cultivation, which, bad as it is, is, 
as far as it extends, beneficial to the kingdom, Would 
it be better in (mall farms? Would it be cultivated at 
all? View, on every hand, conſiderable tracks that 
are unoccupied, and to be hired, at any time, for 
twelve pence an acre. If ſmall farms, in ſuch coun- 
tries, are beneficial, ſurely we ſhould ſee ſome of 
them : the cottages that are ſpread over it, would, by 
degrees, grow into farms, while ſurrounded by land 
they may have for aſking. Great farms, in ſuch 
countries, might, with no impropriety, be thrown out 
of the queſtion ; and then the average of the remain- 
der would be much leſs than two hundred and eighty 
ſeven acres. | 

The proportion of the graſs and arable ſurprizes me 
not a little. I had no notion of ſo juſt a proportion 
exiſting in general: The common miſchief, in (as I 
apprehended) nine farms out of ten, is the having too 
little graſs land; by which means the arable is too fre- 
quently run out of heart for want of the manure which 
ariſes from great ſtocks of cattle. Half and half is a 
good 1 it would be much for the benefit 
of agriculture if ſuch an one was preſerved in all the 
moiſt and heavy parts of the kingdom, inſtead of 
poaching with the plough over fields that do not geta 
manuring once 1n ſeven years. 

The article of rent is a ſtrong confirmation of the 
ſize of farms not being, upon the whole, of an over- 
grown ſize. An hundred and forty-two pounds a 
year is, in no country which I am acquainted with, 
reckoned even a large farm; or 100 large even 
thoſe gentlemen that argue very much againſt large 
farms in general. | 

The rent per acre is nearly ten ſhillings. The 
ſmall variation between that ſum, and the general 

average 
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average of the tour, drawn from quite another cal- 
culation, is a ſtrong confirmation of both; ſince it 
would have been no material contradition had they 
varied conſiderably. | 

The article of draught cattle is quite conſiſtent with 
the former reſult of the enquiry into tillage ; and a 
ſtrong confirmation of the remark I before made, 
that the number of draught cattle (particularly horſes, 
as tizey are more than ten to one) in this kingdom, 
is vaſtly greater than it ought. The proportion of 
ten horſes and a half to two hundred eighty-ſeven 
acres, an hundred and forty-nine of them. arable, is 
vaſtly beyond the neceſſary ſtrength. Suppoſing the 
farm cultivated in two circumſtances, as it ought, 
diz. the fallows broke up before winter, and a ſuf- 
ficient portion of it every year under clover, I will 
venture to aver, that eight horſes, or oxen, are teams 
enough for two hundred acres of arable land, or ſix 
to an hundred and fifty: But this depends on never 
ploughing with more than two of either. However, 
according to the common practice of ſeveral whole 
counties, ſeven and a half to ſuch a farm would be 
an ample allowance. It is much to be regretted, that 
ſuch a waſte of ſtrength ſhould be ſuffered : It is a 
regular and national loſs, | | 

The ſtock of cows, beaſts, and ſheep bear a toler- 
able proportion to the graſs land, conſidering that the 
whole farm is at ten ſhillings an acre: as ſome of the 
ſheep are kept on commons, the cattle would be 
more numerous on an hundred and forty acres of good 
graſs, but ten ſhillings = acre is much under the 


mean value of good grals. 


The article of labour is much under what it ought 
to be; five men and one boy are too few for culti- 
vating ſuch a farm in a complete manner, or, in- 
deed, upon the improved ſyſtem of ſeveral counties. 


And this diſproportion will be found the greater, 


when it is conſidered, that in the greateſt part of the 


kingdom a plough never moves without two men; 
conſe- 
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conſequently a very conſiderable portion of this 
amount of labour is uſeleſsly applied. The huſbandry 
that is conducted with this ſtrength cannot be good; 
and it is much to be regretted, that the average of 
the kingdom ſhould lie «under this deficiency of la- 
bour : It was very natural to conclude, that this 
would be the reſult of that part of the table, from 
common obſervation, in moſt counties. Very few 
farmers employ the hands they ought : The aflign- 
ment of fifty-ſeven acres per man, half graſs and 
half arable, is palpably too great to be conſiſtent with 
good huſbandry, twenty acres per head, half, or two 
[thirds arable, would be much nearer the ſtandard of 
excellent management. 

Candour requires me to remark, that the propor- 
tions of the crops are not drawn from equal authority 
with the other articles. In many inſtances I was not 
informed of the actual number of acres of each grain; 
in which caſe I fupply the break by the mean 
proportions of the courſes of crops in the neighbour- 
hood; a method that, probably, is not accurate, 
but which is undoubtedly more to be depended on, 
than any general calculations or ſuppoſitions; for al- 
though it is not exact, yet the deviations from fact 
cannot well be great, or numerous; and conſequent- 
ly the propdrtions of this farm not far from the ave- 
rage of the tour. | 

The fifth part of the arable land being ſown with 
wheat is, upon the whole, a good proportion, and 
does not look as if an eagerneſs for gain induced the 
farmers to ſow too much of it. 

The proportion of the oats being ſo near that of 
the barley, is a very melancholy conſideration: It is 
a grain that much exhauſts the ſoil, and at the ſame 
time that the ule of it contributes ſo little to the pub- 
lic good: Barley exported, or malted, is infinitely 
more valuable to the public, than oats, feeding horſes 
for that work, which oxen would perform as well. 


The 
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The worſt proportion in this table is the amount 
of the exhauſting crops, viz. wheat, barley, and 
| oats, ſo much exceeding the ameliorating ones of 
| peaſe, beans, turneps, and clover; The former a- 
mount to ſeventy-four acrgs, or half the arable; 
| beans, as nine tenths of the country never hoe them, 
[| are the ſame, which make the exhauſting crops eigh- 
[| ty acres, whereas the ameliorating ones are only 
| 


thirty-two. This is very pernicious z and cannot fail 
of cauſing a regular deduction from the products, 
which the ſoil would otherwiſe yield. The quantity 
of wheat and barley raiſed is much the leſs on this 
account, for the fewer the acres, with good manage- 
| ment, one may almoſt ſay, the greater the crop. 
Having thus drawn the total of all theſe articles 
| into one view, we muſt, in the next place form a 
[| compariſon of the different ſized farms, that we may 
= be able to determine, as far as theſe minutes extend, 
| which are the moſt advantageous, both to individu- 
[| als and to the ſtate, And this compariſon I ſhall make 
diſtinctly under the ſeveral heads of Live flock, Popu- 
lation, and Product. In the ſcale of this compariſon, 
I think it will be ſtating it with more preciſion to be 
guided by the acres rather than rent; the latter is a 
_ capricious circumſtance, varying according to favour 
and other extraneous circumſtances ; whereas the for- 
mer always is deciſive of the ſize of the farm. | 
Reſpecting the article Product, it is neceſlary to 
add, that the fair compariſon of that lies with the 
general run of farms, in each neighbourhood; as the 
average products in buſhels are not of each reſpective 
farm, but, like the general ſize of farms, that of the 
neighbourhood, 
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LIVE STOCK. 
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I do not give the average of ſheep, as the common 
right would prevent any uſeful compariſon ; but I 
give the number in the column, for the ſake of a ge- 
neral view. | 
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Places 
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Farms from 200 to 300 acres. 
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Farms from 300 to 400 acres. 
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Farms from 400 to 500 acres. 
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Farms of above 1000 acres. 
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DRAUGHT CATTLE. 


Farms to 50 acres. 
50 to 100 acres. 
100 to 200 ACTES. 
200 to 300 acres. 
300 to 400 acres. 
936 


400 to 500 acres. 


500 to 700 acres. 


700 to 1000 Acres. 


* 


Above 1000 acres. 


Farms to 30 acres. 


50 to 100 Acres. 


13 acres per head. 

8 ditto arable. 
121. rent per head. 
15 acres per head. 

8 ditto arable. 
191. rent per head. 
18 acres per head. 

8 ditto arable. * 
11]. rent per head. 
25 acres per head. 
11 ditto arable. 


13 J. rent per head. 


28 acres per head. 
10 ditto arable. 

18 J. rent per head. 
22, acres per head. 
13 ditto arable. 
151. rent per head, 
25 acres per head. 
I 5 ditto arable. 

13 J. rent per head. 
31 acres per head. 
14 ditto arable. 

I 6]. rent per head. 
41 acres per head. 
17 ditto arable. 
131. rent per head. 


Cows. 


8 acres per head. 
5 ditto grals. 
71. rent per cow. 
I1 acres per head. 
5 ditto grals. 
81. rent per cow. 
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100 to 200 acres. 


200 to 300 acres. 


| 200 to 4OO acres. 


400 to go Acres. 


500 to 500 acres. 


700 to 1000 Acres. 


Above 1000 acres. 


FATTING 
Farms to 50 acres. 


50 to 100 Acres. 


100 to 200 ACTES. 


200 to 300 Acres. 


300 to 400 acres, 


12 acres per head. 

6 ditto, graſs. 

8]. rent per cow. 
21 acres per cow. 
11 ditto graſs, * 
11/. rent per cow. 
I 4 Acres per cow. 

5 ditto grals. 

91. rent per cow, 
30 Acres per cow. 
12 ditto graſs. 
211. rent per cow. 
38 acres per cow. 
14 ditto graſs. 
20]. rent. 

48 acres per cow. 

25 ditto graſs. 

25 J. rent per cow. 

113 acres per cow. 
68 ditto — 
341. rent per cow. 


BeAasTs. 

82 acres per head. 
54 ditto graſs. | 
74 1. rent per head. 
79 acres per head. 
38 ditto graſs. 
591. rent per head. 


40 acres per head. 


21 ditto graſs. 

26 ]. rent per head. 
55 acres per head. 
31 ditto graſs. 

30 J. rent. 

36 acres per head. 
12 ditto graſs. 


23 J. rent per head. 
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400 to 300 acres. 
500 to 700 acres. 
700 to 1000 acres. 


Above 1000 acres. 


Farms to 50 acres. 
50 to 100 acres. 
100 to 200 acres. 
200 to 300 acres. 
300 to 2 acres. 
400 to 500 acres. 


500 to 700 acres, 


700 to 1000 acres. 


35 acres per head. 


14 ditto grals. 


24 1. rent. 

94 acres per head. 
35 ditto graſs. 

491. rent per head. 
74 acres per head. 
39 ditto graſs. 
391. rent per head. 
198 acres per head. 


115 ditto graſs. 
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61 1. rent per head. 


YounGo CATTLE 


20 acres per head; 

13 ditto graſs. 

181. rent per head. 

15 acres per head. 
7 ditto graſs. 

111. rent per head. 

18 acres per head. 

9 ditto graſs. 

111. rent per head. 
23 acres per head. 
12 ditto graſs. 
127. rent ditto. 

16 acres per head. 
5 ditto graſs, 

10]. rent per head. 

37 acres per head. 

15 ditto graſs. 

26 J. rent per head. 

55 acres per head. 

20 ditto grals. 

281. rent per head. 

28 acres per head. 
15 ditto graſs. 

141. rent per head. 
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Above 1000 acres. 29 acres per head. 


17 ditto graſs. 
91. rent per head. 


Theſe proportions will appear elearer in the fol- 
lowing table. es 


DRAU CHT CATT LE. 


Farms. Acres Ditto Rent 
57 "4 per head. arable. per head. 

To go acres. +. 8 I2 

50 to 100 I5 8 19 
100 to 200 18 8 11 
200 to 300 25 11 13 
300 to 400 _ 28 10 18 
400 to 500 _ 22, 13 I5 
500 to 9400 Er - 15 I 3 
700 to 1000 - 31 14 16 
Above 1 41 17 13 


It ſnould be obſerved, that oxen bear no ſort of 
proportion to horſes, in number; ſo few are uſed, 
that one might almoſt call theſe numbers, horſes; 
but where oxen are in uſe, it is totally in large and 
middling farms: Northumberland particularly, where 
moſt of the very large farms in this liſt are ſituated. 

Upon theſe proportions it may be remarked, that 
the great exceſs of draught cattle, which was proved 
in another place to be ſo extremely detrimental to the 
kingdom, without benefitting the culture of it, here 
appears to be owing almoſt entirely to ,the ſmaller 
farms. In thoſe of two hundred acres and under, a 
horſe is kept to every eight acres of arable land, which 
is an enormous number, very near, if not quite, three 
times as much as neceſſary. From two hundred to 
five hundred the extra number is conſiderable, and in 
the very large farms more than requifite : The pro- 
portions will be ſeen by dividing thus. 


Farms 
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Ditto 


Farms. 


To 200 acres 


200 to 500 


Above 500 


Acres 


per head. 


15 
25 
32 


arable. 


8 
11 


15 


23) 
Rent 


14 
15 
14 


per head. 


The difference is-very great between the firſt and 
the laſt; within a trifle pouBLe the number of horſes 


on ſmall, than on large farms, 


— 


are e as follow”: - is ** 


Cows. | 
Farms. 7 Acres Graſs Rent 
per head. ditto. ditto. 
To 50 acres 8 Gs 7 
50 to 100 $3 . oa 8 
100 to 200 I2 6 8 
200 to 300 21 BY 11 
300 to 400 4 56 9 
400 to 5co 30 132 17. 
500 to 700 38 14 20 
700 to 1000 er 46 25 25 
Above 1000 113 66 34 


It was ks to 58 been ſuppoſed, that Jar e 
farms do not keep ſo many cows as ſmall ones; for 
it would be almoſt impoſſible were the ſoil ever ſo 
favourable: But the large farms in this liſt, only one 
or two excepted, are on poor ſoils, totally impro- 
per for feeding cows, and we find them accordingly 
applied chiefly to feeding ſheep and young cattle. 
Cows are particularly adapted to ſmall farms, and we 
find by this table, that in general, the ſmaller the 
farms the more the cows; this is a favourable cir- 
cumſtance to them: There is one ſtrong exception, 
however, but it is requiſite to reduce the table into 


Farms. Acres + Grab - Rent 
per head. dito. ditto. 


15 20 ir en eee ee 
200 to 500 211 99137 
Above 500 „ 


The 
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0 The difference between the firſt and ſecond arti- 
1 cles is not ſo great as I expected, eſpecially as the 
I latter includes ſo large farms as five hundred acres : 
[ However, the advantage is certainly, upon the whole, 
| on the ſide of ſmall farms; from the ſmalleſt to a hun- 
dred acres, and alſo from three. hogdred to four hun- 
ö dred, are all equal. 


Jl * FaTTiING CATTLE. 


0 Farms. Acres Graſs 

$1 : per head, ditto. Rent. 
[If To 50 acres 82 54 __ 
1 30 to 100 79 925 COLES” 
1 100 to 200 + 40 21 26 
| 200 to 300 55 3 430 
9 300 to 400 1 23 

ff 400 to 500 35 WW "462 . 
8 500 to 700 os 0 "0 
| 700 to 1000 74 39 39 
1 Above 1000 198 — FE 


4F 


Fl This table i is clearly deciſive in favour of the . 
|| ding farms, large and ſmall are almoſt equally in- 
1  ferior ; —4 wil appear the Plainer from the fol- 


N. . | h a Fog 156.4 8 
l e „„ „ „ 
1 300 to 500 27 big 101 2g 1 
B+ i ; A — (1957; WARS: 6 49 
1 These — on not, I apprehend, difficult 


4 | wt, account for: The farms in the laſt diviſion ipclude 
I! great numbers that maintain little ſtock, but vaſt 
I! : Hacks of ſhes 97 50 from the poverty of the ſoil: And 
the firſt diviſion includes all the little farms that are 

either occupied by farmers, not rich enough for 

raving, or that are applied chiefly to-feeding cows. 

he difference between thirteen and thirty-ſix acres 

of graſs per head, between the firſt and'feeond <iviſi- 


ons ; very great; and will appear yet more _— 
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able, when we reflect, that the richneſs of ſoil adapted 
to grazing lies in favour of the ſmaller farms. 


YOUNG CaTrTLE, 


Farms. Acres Graſs Rent 
per head. ditio. ditto, 
To 50 acres 20 13 18 
50 to 100 15 7 il 
100 to 200 18 9 1 
200 to 300 23 12 12 
300 to yoo _ 16 5 10 
400 to 500 37 15 26 
500 to yoo «408. 2 th 18 
700 to 1000 28 15 14 
Above 1000 29 17 9 


There are ſo many variations in this table that 
contradict any general deductions, that I know not 
how abſolutely to conclude any thing from it: The 
advantage lies alternately on the ſide of both latge 
and ſmall farms; but in particular inſtances thoſe 
from three hundred to four hundred acres are the 
firſt in ad vantage: Next, thoſe fror fifty to am hun- 
dred; then, from two hundred to three hundred, and 
under fifty: But if a diviſn was made in the lift, I 


ſnould fetch it as under. 52 | 
Fame. n Acres Ditto Ditto 
per head. graſs. rent. 
To 40d acres 3 12 
Above 40 e 16 


In this compariſon the advantage lies pretty much 
with the ſmaller farms, that is, the middling ſiaed 
2 and this is the only parallel I can draw between 

them. * 5 | r 

But there are ſo many vatiations in thele ſeveral 
compariſons, that the moſt ſatisfactory wall bexotgive 
the three. ſorts of profitable cattle in one total ; which 
will, at once, ſhew us the ſized farms that maintain 


| ſt ; 
Molt. Y 
> 4 1 


Farms. 


— 
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To soo acres 5 
Above 300 — 8 j 
ANY gr dad to 71 icin | i t 
lere is a ſuperiority, but yet it is leſs than might 


Farms. Acres Rent. Cattle Acres | Rent 

raſs. | per hd. per hd. 

To 50 acres 271 37 | 34 | S.. 
50 to 100 38] 5913 2 4 
100 to 200 85 106 26 | 3 4 
200 to 300 . 5 5 
300 to 400 1280 234561 2 | 4 
400 to 500 185) 315] 40 4 | 7 
500 to 700 247, 348036 6 | 9 
700 to 1090 516 5 67] 7 | 7 
Above 1000 1390, 7341109 | 12 | 6 


I ſhall probably be allowed to think, that this ta- 
ble is very deciſive in diſcovering which claſſes of 
farms are moſt beneficial in maintaining large ſtocks 
of theſe kinds of cattle. Well“ 

In the firſt rank ſtand thoſe from three hundred to 
four hundred, which have one head of cattle to every 
two acres of graſs; next come thoſe from fifty to two 
hundred; then ſuch as are under fifty; and next 


from four hundred to five hundred; the large farms 


are not equally beneficial in acres, but nearly ſo in 


rent, that is, from five hundred acres upwards. 
This ſomewhat ſur prizes me, for although I am 


very clear in the great farms (which are moſtly ſitu- 
ated on poor ſoils) being infinitely ſuperior to ſmall 
ones in their ſtocks of ſheep, yet I fully expected, that 
the middling ſized ones would greatly exceed them 
in theſe kinds , of cattle, which are fo very ſeldom 
kept in large quantities on poor ſoils. | 
This table may be further divided in the following 
manner. 0: FF 21-7 Tet 5 $343] 
34 acres 2 4 J. 155. rent 
per head, 5 per head. 


; 
2 


reaſonably have been expected. This whole compa- 
1481 | ron 


o 
92 * 11 * * : 
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riſon of cattle muſt be reduced to ſingle figures, or a 
decilive idea cannot be gained; both draught and pro- 
fitable cattle muſt be included in one account, and 
reduced to ſingle ſums, or the compariſon will not be 
complete: For this purpoſe, the proportion between 
them muſt be calculated, that is, between a horſe 
and one of theſe heads of cattle; the average of cows, 
fatting beaſts, and young catile: I think it cannot 
be eſtimated at leis than one to two: Conſidering 
how many young cattle come into the account, and 
the largeneſs, variety, and nature of draught beaſts 
food, particularly horſes, (the moſt numerous kind) 
I ſhould not have exaggerated, perhaps, had I nam: 
ed one—to two and an half; however, to obviate 
objections, I ſhall ſuppoſe but one to two; that is, 
one horſe's food, the year through, equals that of 
two of the ayerage of cows, fat, and young cattle ; 
and then we muſt calculate the et number of pro- 
fitable cattle kept by each farm; or the remainder, 
after deducting that of draught cattle, I ſhall take 
the total of acres, as both graſs and arable are con- 
cerned :. And as proportions per acre are not ſo clear 
as whole numbers, it will add to perſpicuity to cal- 
culate the number of cattle per hundred acres. 


Farm,. Caule per Cattle per 

mY 100 acres. 100/. Ren, 

To 50 acres 1 4 27 

50 to ' 100 n 5 * 

100 to 200 4 427 7 78 

200 to 300 2 278 5 i 

300 to 400 9 * 12 3% 
400 to 500 0 9 
500 ta 70 0 ©. 
700 to 1000 5 2 75 

Above 1000 © ans ie 


may be made thus: 


W 


Vol. V. e Farms, 


9 
1 
b 
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Farms. Cattle per Cattle per 
1 . loo acres. 100. Rent. 
To 1609 acres © 3 ' 43 
100 to 400 7 8 
Above 400 0 Eo 
Or thus, 235 
To 200 acres Wo; 5 1 
200 to 400 itz SK; 8; 
Above 400 O - > 


As far as the variety extends, which is included in 
this Tour, theſe tables will, I flatter myſelf, appear 
very conclufive; they prove clearly that farms of 
more than four hundred acres, of the nature of thoſe 
which come into this account, are highly diſadvanta- 
geous in the article of profitable cattle (draught cat- 
the deducted) exclufrve of fheep. Alſo, that farms 
to two hundred acres' are not near ſo advantageous 
as thoſe from two hundred to four hundred; that 
others to only an hundred, are yet leſs beneficial; 
and the degrees of ſuperiority are confiderable. - H 
the average of averages be not taken as a guide, but 
the table itſelf is recurred to, the fatms' from three 
hundred to four hundred acres ure more than doubly 
beneficial to any of the others; and three times over 
more ſo, than thoſe to an hundred actes. All which 
proportions are extremely deciſive. _, 

Something. however, muſt be remarked on the 
great inferiority of the large farms. I ſhould obſerve, 
that the county of Northumberland was the moſt preg- 
nant of ſuch of any other, and both in that county, 
and in many others, they are ſituated on extreme poor 
ſoils, which anſwes much better to feed ſheep than 
other cattle. Now the average of ſheep cannot be 
taken, as the right of commonage would totally de- 
ſtroy all concluſions ; it would not be the ſize of farms 
tit determined the point, but the commons.” It is 
every where a well known fact, that fmall fats, 
under, an hundred acres for inſtance, maintain ſcarce 
any; unleſs with a common right. F 

| It 
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It is for this reaſon that a general idea in disfavour 
of large farms, with reſpect to this article of cattle, 
" ſhould not be formed, without reflecting, that ſheep, 
are their peculiar ſtock ; and a track of land fo ap- 
plied, equally promotes the Pubite good, wich the 
keeping any other ſtock. 

But I venture this — in general, and not 
particularly reſpecting the farms in Nortbumberland *, 
Sc. The general management is there ſo execrable, 
in many particulars,: that | ſhould not be greatly ſur- 
prized if their farms were found inferior, under the 
allowance of every advantage whateyer. But even 
to this general want of merit, an advantage is oppoſ- 
ed; that of occupying and ſtocking ſoils, which, but 
for the diviſion into exceſſive large tenures, would 
not be occypied at all. In a country, where the ex- 
iſtence of a farmer is ſome degree of merit, and alone 
depending on his being a great one, we muſt not too 


critically compare * with his ſmaller brethren i in 
richer foils, 


General it Becapitulation | 
Firf. The larger the farms, the fewer the draught 
; penn. | 
Second. The ſmaller the Suns; the greater the 
number of cows. 


Third. Middling farms, (from three to five hun- 
dred acres) have near three times more 
fatting catile than ſmaller ones, and. near 
five times as many as larger ones, 

Fourth. That farms from three to four hundred 
acres keep moſt young cattle; and in 
general thoſe to four hundred acres near 
2 as many. as thoſe above four hun- 

re 

Fifth. That farms * three to four hundred 
acres maintain more of theſe. three, forts 


* Of thirty farms of Tren four Del acres, near half are 
in Northumberland, vi. fourteen ; and two on moors in Craxun 
and land. 

R 2 of 
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of cattle than any other ſize; and thoſe 
of five hundred acres and under, more 
than double the number of thoſe above 
five hundred, © 

Sith. That farms from two to four hundred acres 


are more beneficial in the neat ſtock of 
theſe three ſorts of cattle; draughr ones 
deducted, than ſmaller farms, i in the pro- 
portion of five and a half to three and 
one third; and more than five times ws 
perior to larger farms: 


POPULATION. 


Farms to 50 acres. th 


Rent Servants 
43 62 1 
35 22 I 
291 [122 
9 I 
49] 4 
| 35 
1 4% 
20 | 35 
1 
39 | 35 
38 | 40 I 
13 | 50 I 
12 | 50 
10 | 40 
5 | 45 
. 30 
{ - 1 40 
3545 1 
10 | 25 f 
40 
30 
35 125 
39 53 | 
30 36 je 
35 | 45 | = 
25 |3711tos 


= 
Maids 
* * + Þ® 
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8 
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Farms from 50 to 100 acres. 


Acres 


Atable 


61 
43 


Rent 


Servants 


W NO oN 


MD — 1 — D „ 


Maids 


245 
* Labourers 
2 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
- 
| L 
1 ö 
I 
I 1 
I 
I 


2 ated 5 A 
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3 ha” did 44 "=. 4 
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169 
170 
175 


202 
203 
205 
206 
209 
212 
214 
217 
219 
220 
223 
224 
233 
234 
235 
240 
241 
243 
247 
248 
_,250 
— 
Averages, 
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Farms from 100 to 200 acres. 


Acres 


150 
150 
140 
200 
200 
200 
180 
200 
140 
200 
155 
107 
115 
110 
160 
130 
122 
150 
120 
170 
180 
145 
200 
200 
150 
160 
140 
200 
110 
200 
180 
162 
190 
180 
150 
130 
190 
178 
160 
150 


- 


— DE nd 


Arable 


129 
120 
20 


i 


| Ren: 


129 
90 


CO 
VU 


Servants 


Maids 


DDD MD 0D oo 


esso s SOG Gesees 


247 


Boys Laborers 
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137 


138 


140 
143 


144 


147 
148 
157 
159 
161 
171 
172 
173 
180 
182 
183 
185 
186 
187 
191 
194 


196 


197 
210 
211 
215 
221 
225 
239 
242 
245 
249 
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2 8 r 


| 


| Acres 


180 
130 
200 
200 
200 
130 
200 
130 


200 


140 
125 
30 
200 
120 
200 
160 


110 


133 


200 
110 
200 


150 
130 


200 
200 


140 
125 


150 
3 


200 


200 


200 
200 


160 


200 


200 | 
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Averages, 163 | 
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80 
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Averages, 278 
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Averages, 365 | 


Acres 


300 
240 
220 
250 
260 
300 
300 
300 
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Farms from 500 to Joo acres. 
Arable | Rent] Servants Maids Boys | Labourers 
280 |. 70 5 4 
200 9 4 
ou 4 2 
213 120 7 2 
120 152 6 3 
140 160 4 2 
10 1124 3 
45 125 1 
40: 95 r 
172 135 3 2 2 3 
700 200 3 2 1 2 
60 - 150 2 I 2 2 
60 1170 2 : 6 
50 80 2 I I 2 
80 [180 2 2 2 3 
100 [300 I 8 
160 8 | : — ET 
30 | 75 8 1 2 | 3 
150 140 2 2 2 988 
120 100 1 2 I 2 
120 | 80 I 2 2 2 
130 210 2 | I 3 
160 300 4 2 3 3 
270 [200 | 4 2 10 
250 280 2 2 28 
40 | 40 1 2 I I 
— — ——  . oo NU—äe— 
123 151 3 61 I 3 
Farms from 300 mw 400 acres. 
Arable | Rent | Servants| Maids| Boys j Laboure;s 
80 | 200 3 3 I 2 
120 | 100 2 2 I 3 
80 170 2 3 2 I 
350 | 320 2 2 4 6- 
200 | 250 OB 2 3 
100 200 4 2 2 2 
40 250 2 4 2 6 
150 300 3 2 I 6 
210 | 320 3 3 2 2 
137 [234| 24] 4#| 2 | 3} 


* 


Farms 
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Farms from-400 10 500 acres. 


Ne | Acres | Arable | Rent ]Servants | Maids | Boys | Labourers 
0 N 
37 | 500 | 200 [200 | 5 6 
58 | 450 60 225 3 | 5 
114 | 450 | 200 1420 2 | E | 10 
136 450 250 180 1e 2 
227 | 460 | 410 3: 1©2 JI} :40 
231 | 460 | 410 &$:-1:3 2 6 
237 | 420 | 360 4 | 1 * 8 
Averages, 455 | 270 318 3 b 4 2 | 6 
Farms from 500 to Joo acres. 
Ne | Acres | Arable | Rent | Servants] Maids | Boys | Libourers 
« I rar 
11 | 660] 600 300 8 10 
121 { 700 400 [300 3 3 "FF 00 
129 | 700 | 5000 [160| 3 2 I 10 
131 | 700 | 100 [200 I 2 £6 
199 | 700 | 300 [400 | 4 | 4 2 10 
226 | 5701 450 [5350] 5 | 4 [31 
230 600 550 5255 43317 
Averages, 661 414 345 [ 42114 9 
Farms from 700 to 1000 acres. 
7 Acrec | Arable Rent | Servants: Maids | Boys | Labourers 
66 1000 416 7 | 22 
128 | 1000] 50 320 2 | 2 | 8 
135 1000 400 [| 500 3 2 3 16 
222 850 400 800 8 5 4 10 
Averages, 962 433 | | 509| | 5 2 12 14 
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* 
Farms of above 1000 acres. 
. Acres Arable | Rent | Servant: Muids . Labourers 
2 | 1200 1000] 700 [ 8 deten 25 
*88 | 2080 | 60 | 
107 | 1080 | 43% 800] 6 16 | 2r 
123 | 1100 | 700 | 700 | 3 [5 | 4 16 
I25 | 2500 | 1250 | 650 41 35 
126 | 2500 | ioco | 700 2 12 | [ 20 
127 1100 800 3001 4 12 42 16 
132 | 6000 | 2000 [1050 | 12 |6 | 6 80 
133 | 5000 | 1500 1300 | 3 413 50 
134 | 2000 500 700 . 
151 [2000 200 eien 4 
229 | 2000 2000 145017 [5 Iõ5 20 
Averages“, 2407 1016 1 739 52 | 24 | 2 | 283 
Recapitulation. 
Farms Acres | Arable | Rent | Servants |Maids| Boys | Labourers 
To 50 | A T9 | + 111 5 
50 — 100 8g] 4 5g] 1 [#1 34] 2 
100 — 200 163] 78 [106 | 14 | 4] 4 
200 — 300] 278] 123 [It] Ss {1 [I 3 
300 — 400 365 137 [234 | 2+ | 23 | 2 35 
400 — 500 455; 270 1J3IS | 3 Iz|2 © 
500 — 700 661] 414 [345| 4 | 25 |12| 9 
700 — 1000 962 433 509 | 5 2 | 15] 14 
Above 1000| 24071016 [739 | 53 2421 285 


y —_—_—— — 2 


No. 88 is left out in the averages. It is Mr. Eliot's im- 
proving oor farm, the number of hands muſt, therefore, be ve- 
ry great, but, as they are not in the minutes, it ought not to be 
included. A farm of two thouſand improving acres without 
labour is an abſurdity in idea; beſides, it is the only one above 
the {mall ſcales in which the hands are not minuted. 
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So complex a view as this is, however reduced 
from the preceding tables, will by no means convey 
a clear idea of the population of theſe farms; we muſt, 
therefore, reduce the ſeveral numbers to ſingle ones 
of the number of ſouls to each farm, and add the 
farmers and the families of them and the labourers ; 
and by calculating the proportion per hundred acres * 
of arable land, the view of population will be clear and 
complete. | 

But ſome data are requiſite to calculate on. I ſhall 
ſuppoſe that only one ſixth of the farmers are unmar- 
ried, and only one tenth of the labourers. Theſe 
proportions are different from thoſe I uſed in my Six 
Weeks Tour; but from further information from ſe- 
veral quarters, I apprehend them nearer the truth; 
I alſo calculate each family at five ſouls upon an 
average. . | 

The proportion of one ſixth of the farmers being 


married, with families of five ſouls, is twenty-ſix ſouls 


to ſix farms, or four and two- ſixths per farm, which, 
to avoid fractions, muſt be called four. 

Nine tenths of the labourers being married, and 
forming families of five people, make forty ſix ſouls 
to ten families, or four and ſix tenths: Now as there 
will be ſome uſe in calculating the general population 
of the kingdom dependent on agriculture, I ſhall in 
this article allow for the reduction of that of the far- 
mers, and call the labourers on an average at five 
ſouls. This will bring the whole very near the truth, 
according to the given data; and I have great reaſon 
to believe not in the leaſt an exaggeration of the re- 
ality. Nor will the ſuperiority of the labourers fami- 
lies to the farmers be offenſive to ones obſervation ; 
for more farmers are found unmarried, and with 
ſmall families, than labourers. It is ſomewhat re- 
markable, but the more able men are to maintain 
and provide for families, the leſs, upon an average 
a apprehend) will be the number. It is a moſt un- 


common thing to find a labourer unmarried ; ou 
| their 
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their cottages are generally ſo full of children, that [ 
believe I ſhould be juſtified in ſuppoſing the average 
higher. Thoſe which have been laid down by poli- 
tical arithmeticians, for the whole kingdom, will not, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe, be found juſt to this body of men, 
who are certainly more aſſiſtant to population than the 
inhabitants of towns, manufacturers, c. Se. and 
conſidering the nature 0 We, the wonder would 
be if they were not. Upon the whole, we are to 
reckon a farmer as four ſouls, and a labourer as five; 
boys, maids, and ſervants, ſingly— Relative to a 
general view of population, ſomething ſhould be de- 
ducted from theſe, on account of ſome of the boys, 
Sc. being parts of the families of the labourers; but 
in a compariſon of farms all muſt be taken into the 
account, the caſe being different. | 


No. Souls per Ditto per 
100 acr, arab. 100/.rent. 


Farms to go acres 20' 11 13.49: 
50 to 100 at F 13 34 
100 to 200 * E N inne 
200 tO 300 19 mit 15-73% 
300 to 400 21 335 12 133 
400 to 500 56 or: 12 87 
500 to 700 13 Hz 16 339 
700 to 1000 19 11 16 338 
Above I000 14 1818 20 738 


I apprehend the reader will not be diſpleaſed with 
this table, which J have calculated with all the accu- 
racy I am maſter of, by the rules of fractions. It 
takes in every advantage and diſadvantage of all 
ſized farms; for the farmers (four ſouls for each) are 
reckoned to each quantity of land that forms a farm 
in the proportion of every ſcale. And even ſuppoſing 
my data, of four and five to one, for farmers and 
labourers, to be falſe, yet the proportions between 
the farms remain juſt, as they would, were any other 
imaginary number fixed on. 

3 . wo 
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It is remarked here, that the rental is what we 
muſt take as our principal guide. Rich foils are, in 
every part of the world, better peopled than poor 
ones. If the number per hundred acres was to be 
our guide, the compariſon would not be ſo exact; 
as the ſize of the farms would not determine the de- 
gree of population, but the richneſs of the foil. 
Whatever were the numbers of acres in the farms, 
the rich foils would aniverſally prove the moſt popu- _ - 
Jous. But the rental (though not always the exact 
value of the land) is a good index to the nature of 
the country, and throws all farms on a par: All the 
collateral advantages of the calculation are the ſame to 
both; conſequently. there is no objection to the uſe 
of that method which is obviouſly the faireſt. Bur 
for the uſe of thoſe who. are curious enpugh to view 
theſe matters in every light, I ſhall conſider the one 
as well as the other. 

The order of population in theſe farms, is as 
follows: ' , 5% Be NIST, 


h | Sous. 
A country divided into farms of above 
a thouſand acres each, is peopled 20 575 
with per 100 l. a year - - - 
From 700 to 1000 acres = H 
From 50d to 500 = = _ = ' 16 332 
From 200 to 300 - - £221 v5.98 
From 50 to 100 _ - - - , £14, FOG 
nr 13 33 
Front 400 to geo n 
„„ , OT TED 12 43} 
10020 Wo... -f - 11 183 


- Rejecting fractions, the table may be divided as 


follows: 


Zoo acres and upwards - 17 
gn :' = .:.- .: If 
„„ „ 


Or 
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Or thus, 
1 x Souls, 
Above 500 acres +» = = 17 
Under 500 acres * - — 124 


This is the proportion of 8 + to 62. 
General average 135 


Theſe methods of ſtating the proportions prove ſe- 
veral points of much importance. We find that the 
larger the farms, a very few inſtances excepted, the 
more population is encouraged. This is ſo very con- 
trary to the notions moſt common, that it may be 
expected ſomething ſhould be offered by way of ac- 
counting. for it. Wa Hor CiIgal 1 

Great farmers are generally rich farmers; and it 
requires no great ſkill in agriculture to know, that 
they who have moſt money 1a their pockets, will, up- 
on an average, cultivate the ſoil in the moſt complete 
manner; good culture, in moſt caſes, is but another 
word for much labour. And this ſtate of the queſti- 
on opens another view of this branch of rural cecono- 
my, which ſhould not be ſlighted :—A very conſi- 
derable portion of the labour of a farm is of the extra 
kind; all ineluded in theſe tables is the regular yearly 


. ; 4 « © $ i 0 a : 


be calculations pry bundred acres are as follow : 


1 holy e Souls. 
From 50 to 100 B 21 42 
rap cv - — - 21 147 
To 50 — 01 „ . 20 71 
From 200 to 30 * n Toby 
5 Nan. 700 to 1000 f © * * 0 8 19 144 
. . „ —_ 


. 400 to 500 "IL K wy 5 15 
Above ©1000 J 1 101 bs 4 4 14 182 
From b to 700 — 2 2 
It is from he ace obvious, that no concluſions are to be drau n 
from this method of calculation. There are ſo many contradic- 
tians; that one knows not how to determine any point from it : 
but the ſmall farms have, oh the whole, the advantage, which 
maſt be act at oned by richnets of toil. - 


An 


allowance 3 


” — — —— 
e e 


? * 
— * - — 


3 
S 
1 


— — — 2 _ — — EE 
- po — — - e _ 
SES - 5 8 ; — — 
D D * — p rr 
— 2 2 de: 32 n ks - — 
— — n ; . ˙ BI a © A. 2 Dh — — — 8 2 
y „5 F Lo cat ” © 4 2 os * - 2 £ 7 = * —_ 
2 þ - p 1 = — 2 4 2 2 A « , . — — 
3 * * 2 b - — 6, 4 l — 
1 — —— . ̃ ¶ w;m̃ . —⁰.-w. m Ü We TIE E 1 * 1 2 * . 
= bn of . — 2 


6 
w 


i. Yi Kt 


* 5 7 1 — } * — —— . — n EE ——— 4 — 1 
* 3 = EX — ng * 2 — . N — — coca £ — 2 — 4 --L < : — = 
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allowance; but improvements, and moſt articles of 
vigorous culture, are done by extra hands; witneſs, 
marling; chalking; paiing and burning; turnep 
hoeing; walling; Sc. Sc. Sc. conſequently the 
great farmers (the richeſt men) uſe a much greater 
preater proportion of this extra labour, than ſmaller 
(poorer) ones; and this remark is not only conſiſtent 
with reaſon, but is verified by common obſervation, 


* 


in every county in England. | 
In the next place | thould obſerve, that great farm- 
ers do not keep near the proportion of ſervants, 
maids, and boys, that ſmaller ones do. Their ſupe- 
riority in population lies totally in labourers; indeeq 
it would be uſeleſs and jmpoſſible for them to keep 
the proportion of ſervants of ſmall farmers; their 
houſes would not contain them. ' Now it is not the 
employment of ſingle hands that promotes population, 
but that of men who have families; and this circum- 
ſtance muſt operate ſtrongly, in giving ſo great a ſu- 
periority to large farms. The variation from theſe 
rules, between, under, and over three hundred acres, 
is not great; nor can any remark be totally unex- 
ceptionable. al M110 no deb 
We may draw from theſe tables this general corol- 
lary, which will ſtate the caſe in the cleareſt manner; 
That the farms moſt advantageous to population, 
' without exceptions, are thoſe from five hundred 
acres upwards; and of ſuch, thoſe above a thou- 
ſand actes are the ſuperior ; thoſe under five 

hundred acres much inferior. . 
l doubt not but you will allow me ta add upon this 
concluſion, that the vulgar ideas, of great farms de- 
Populating the kingdom, are here proved, from 
facts, to be falſe; and not from one or two inſtances, 
but from the diviſions of above ſeventy thouſand acres 
of land; of all ſoils, in all ſituations? and under a vaſt 
variety of circumſtances ; .throughout a line of coun- 
try extending above two thogſand five hyndred miles. 
I will not aſſert that the average of ſuch a tour muſt 


; co | he 
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be the average of the whole kingdom; but I may 
ſurely be allowed to think, that there is a much great- 
er probability of it, than of the truth of random aſſer- 
tions, general reaſonings, and vulgar prejudices, all 
deduced from opinion, and founded upon that, and 
partial inſtances. If facts do not give me this ad- 
vantage, they will yield me nothing, and I will re- 
ject them in favour of notions, as more ſatisfactory 
evidence. 


P.k.& D.ic7 


THERE is ſomething of uncertainty in this arti- 
cle.: The products are the average of each neigh- 
bourhood, and the ſize of the farms is alſo the ſame 
average ; 2 neither of them are drawn 
from particular farms; and as the average product 


is general, it includes that of all ſizes; ſo that the 


reſult can only ſhew any general tendency of coun- 
8 that are pretty ſtrongly marked by large or ſmall 
_— AE | 
If the reſult is regular in favour of or againſt large 
or ſmall farms, there will be the N reaſon to ſup- 
Poſe it occaſioned by the ze of the farms; but on 
the, contrary, if there is great irregularity, not much 
can be decided from it. | 


Farms to 501. a year. 
Counties ; | Farms | Average of 


—_—  -_ - - - - 7 
Faſſen = - + - - 24 
Doncafter = - - _— - 19 
Ecclesfield = = = 1 


Milbergfort — - = . *_ 
Wentworth - - | on =. "- 
Ditto - - 40 - - - 28 


Ditto 8 - 40 Fa 1 28 ü 
Ditto a - — 40 = - - 28 
PPP Res 


Ver. IV. 2 Ditto 


- 2 * _ _— __ K 9 þ — 
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i Average of 
Counties | x Farms —_—_ 
Ditto - 2 - 8 — - 28 
— -: 7 - 28 


Ditto 98 - - 28 
Gil/dale +» 1 8 - 29 
Ditto " „ — . - 29 
Swinton - - 
Ditto = ay» - - 22 
Ditto - - | 
Glenwelt - -= i I. - — 40 
Ditto „ „„ 
// ART 
Keſwick = = „„ 48. Ae - 42 


ST - | | - 8 - - 42 
. „ - — 42 
Ditto - + - ER T2 OG. - 42 


— [/- + ; - s 16 
/ 
%%% ( . 
0 UL ERS. 8 

Ear - 0 > - 8 
o OE... 
JJ v 

b - < - 29 
JJ 
Ditto JC 


JJ - - 4 - . - 24 
Ditto - - 8 SE ds - - 24 
Ditto „ OE, - 24 

— A . a „ 


Farms from 501. to 100 1. 


S _-  - . - B8Þ© - - - 26 
JJ x - - - — 
Litto LS &, ST WES: ©» - 2 
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Counties Farms Av—_— of 

Holderneſs - - - % - ©» 
Ditto - - - 200 © - - - 36 
Ditto - — — 100 — - 26 

RE -- -- | = 238 --- + 


TJ T 
Ditto „ _ 
Ditto - - „ = 32 
JJC 2 - 
Newton +.) % '- . —_ 
Ditto - - - MS - - 22, 
Ditto - - > "9 - — 8 
Ditto - - 8 - — 22 
—__ 7. A «< nn 
Ditto - — - 70 — - - 22 
Ditto - - d. — - 22 
Nunn'ngton = <- 60 — «= 23 
P % ͤ 
Kirkleatham = - 100 234 
Ditto %% - »= 
Ditto = - - 100. > - 
Ditto 3 - 34 
Ditto - — 1 = 34 
——— d - -. _ 
Ditto 36 | a 
—_— —_  - — 8 
—_ Þ Fr or MEE. - 
Sleningford = - WS - -=- 
De, — > 0 « - » - "nn 
Ditto = - + $$ - . X 
— . - - = 
Dirto 


A => 3 = 3 Y . 
— --- . — 1 8 
— - — wh 3 a >. IO PER _— © 
pm — 

2 ——ů— 4 2 7 2 a * 
n R . "Cz" 
— - - - . 1 2 

— — . —_—_— 4 
— — — 
— — — by he? — — 


£ — *. 2 
3 n — 
wy —— — 2 
2 o —&X "of 
, 2 5 —+ 
— 2 
7, — — 
2 


Ditto - - « 0 * - - 34 
Ditto - - - 90 - 


| Ditto — - — 90 - - 34 | 
Rothbury = - - 100 - - 24. 1 
__ - - ip : - | 1 
_ ] . 1 

f 


. 
G q {1 : 
1 — .* ti 1 
8 2 Ditto 1 
9 » \ | | 
WIE I, Lan. 
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Counties Farms Average of 


Products 
Ditto 24 
Cambo ä 
Ditto - - 38 - — 21 
Ditto - - - - - 31 
zo 8: - . <8 
Ditto ER »”- _ 
17177 
Ditto - - - 0 - - 25 
Gay  --* | -- — A - - - 35 
—_—-: -; -. 
Ditto - - - 1.05 - - - 35 
Henley - = - — 70 .- - - 24 
Ditto — * — - - - 24 
Ditto | 
Mims > - <= - 100 = - - 25 
Ditto - - — 100 - - - £5 
P X - -- as 
—_— - ]- „ - - :... 
—_ _  -  C-, - 
Ditto - 100 — - 25 
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: From 100 to 200 J. 
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Woburn = on -. O38 * 2 - 24 
10 Sar, EIT EET 
Broughton - = - 15@ = - - 28 
itto - - - 150 — - - 28 
itto — - T1560. - - - 28 
Ditto - - . NG = - - 28 
Woolley TE OI RW 7s > 
Stillingfleet - <- _ - 105 » = - — 
VV  -. - 
JJ = , at 
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Counties 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Zedding bam 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Kiplin - 
{ itto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Fenritb 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Altringbam 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Knotsford 
Ditto 
Ditts 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Helme's Chapel 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Aſton = 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Hagley - 
tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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Farms 
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105 
105 
155 
155 
155 
110 
110 
110 
110 


110 


110 


115 
115 
115 
115 
160 
160 
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Average of 
Products 
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Ditto 
4 


Counties 
Broomſgrove 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Perſbore < 
= *.. 
Ditto - 
Harmond/worth 
Ditto — 
Ditto — 
Ditto 
Averages, 
Stevenage = 
Stamfofd = 
Goſworth = 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
* Morpeth — 
Ditto - 
Ditto 
Belford — 
Ditto — 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Hetton - 
Ditto - 
Ditto — 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 


Farms 


120 
120 
I20 
I 20 
105 
105 
105 


126 


TOUR. 


From 200 10 300 1. 


300 
260 
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225 
225 


* * 
- — 
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Counties 
Ditto 
Sha 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Stone 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Sbenſtone 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Moreton 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


itto 


Benſington 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Maidenbead 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Averages 
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Farms above 300 J. 


Counties Farms Average of 
ProduQts 
Fenton —— 500 — 28 
Ditto — 500 — 28 
Ditto — 500 — 28 
Ditto — — 500 — 28 
Bendſworth —— 520 —— 40 
Ditto — 520 — 40 
Ditto — — 820 — 40 
Ditto — — 520 — 40 
Averages — 510 — 34 
Recapitulation. 
Farms, Rental. Average Product. 
To gol. a year — 3091. — 27 buſhels. 
50 to 1001. — 8a. — 27 
100 to 2000. — 126, — 28 
200 to 3ool. — 2491 — 29 
Above 3000. — 510. — 34 


The reſult of this enquiry much ſurprizes me. 
General, as well as particular obſervation, has con- 
vinced numbers, in every part of the kingdom, that 
great farmers have better crops than little ones; and 
reaſon tells us, that it would be a miracle if it was not 
ſo; but that the riſe of produce ſhould be fo regular 
with the greatneſs of 'the farms, when neither are 
taken from particular ones, but are the averages of 
the neighbourhoods, is ſurprizing ; and proves that 
the ſuperiority of great farms muſt be immenſe ; for 
| moſt neighbourhoods have ſome large ones that unite 
with others to form each average; ſo that even the 
loweſt articles in this ſcale include ſome adyantage 
of great ones; conſequently, as the general balance 
8 in ſavour of them, it muſt inevitably have been 
exceeding 
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exceeding great had the reſpective averages been de- 
duced from ſingle farms. And this obſervation is 
founded fo ſtrongly in this fact, that I cannot but 
eſteem the circumſtance deciſive. | 

The increaſe of product with the ſize of the farms 
is ſo regular, that it cannot be attributed to chance. 
But there is another circumſtance, which, if any 
thing was wanting to demonſtrate this ſuperiority, 
would, I apprehend, effectually do it; it is the na- 
ture of the ſoil, We have found, throughout this 
Tour, that large farms include very poor foils, which 
form a much greater proportion of their total, than 
of that of ſmall ones; hence, if other circumſtances 
were equal, they ought to yield much leſs crops, fo 
that the average produce being greater, inſtead of leſs, 
ſhews clearly, that the circumſtance of being divided 
into great ones is alone ſufficient more than to ba- 
lance all other advantages. The compariſon will ap- 
pear ſomewhat clearer in the following ſtate. 


pulſe in farms of above 300. af 425 o 
year, —_ | 
Ditto in farms to 1001. a year, 337 4 


Superiority of the former, 87 4 


An hundred acres of corn and g 9rs. 


Above 3ool. - - 425 O 
Under 3ool, - - 346 3 
Superiority of the former, - ů N-78 5 


This proportion is as 8 4 to 6432. 
General Recapitulation. 


Firſt. That farms from two to four hundred a- 
cres are ſuperior in LiVE STOCK, to 
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ſmaller ones, as 5; 3 to 34; and more 
than five times ſuperior to larger farms. 

Second. That farms of above five hundred acres, 
are, in PepULAT10N, ſuperior to ſmaller 
ones, as 8 4 to62. 

"ins: That farms of above 3001. a year, yield a 
Propuct of corn and pulſe ſuperior to 
n ones, as 8 3 to 6 222. 
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HE next article of rural ceconomics which! 


ſhall trouble you with examining, is that of 
the ſum requiſite to ſtock farms, according to the 
various modes of huſbandry, in different counties. 
This is a very important enquiry, and merits as much 
attention as can be given it. | 


Farms. Stock. 
100). a year, half 
Stillingfleet, j graſs and half ». . 1 
arable, 
Ditto all arable, - — 200 
Howden, - 100 he S -. 
Thorne, - = 100 oa *  _— 


Live ſtock, 50 
FR. Implements ky 
"nd 201. 4o acres, half 1 Furniture 20 


Wentworth, 


graſs and half Sundries, 75 

arable, | — 

170 

Driffield, 100 J. half and half, - - 450 
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Farms. Stock. 
100]. half graſs 
half * 


Kirkleatham, 100 J. 33 300 


Gil/dale, 


Schorton, 


Gilling, 
Rookby, 


Kiplin, 


Mr. Crowe's 
huſbandry, 
Swinton, 
Craikbill, 
Sleningford, 


Danby, 


A 
Raby, 


Geſworth, 
Morpeth, 

Alnwick, 
Belford, 


Hetton, 
Fenton, 


Rothbury, 


Cambo, 


Glenwelt, 


Aſcot, 
Penrith, 


Keſwick, 


Shapp. 
Holme, 


: Kabers, 
Garſlang, 


Ormſtiræk 


0 lool. one third ar- g 


Ditto - - . | yoo 
100 J. half _—_ 

half arable, 
100 J. half and half, - - 600 
100 J. half and half, — 400 


able, two thirds 
graſs, 


5 100 J - — - 650 


100 J half and wil, - - 400 
50ʃ. - 2.00 
Iool. - - - 400 
1001. 
1001. - - 
Iool. - - 
300 J. — 
500 J. - 
500, - 
100 / - - | 
100 /. - - 300 
1001. - - — 400 
100 /. - - 300 
100 J. - - - 300 
801. - - - 380 
1007. - - 550 
501. - - 100 
50 J. - - I 50 
1501]. grals = „* ad 
Ditto common - - 200 


501. - - - "290 


Altringham, 


Alring bam, 1001. 


not. ford, 


Holmes-Cha- 
pet, 


Stone, 


Sbenſtone, 


Aſton, 


Hagley, 


50 J. 


| 1001 


1007. 
100 J. 


1007. 


1001. 


Broomſgrove 100l. 


Bendſworth, 95 


Benſington, 


Mims, 


Implements ditto 


100/. 


100 J. 
General average ſtock 


Furniture, 


oO J. 500 acres 
half and half, 


Live ſtock, 
Implements. 
4 Sundries, 


Live ſtock, 
Implements, 
- - 4 Sundries, 


Live ſtock, 
Implements, 
Furniture 


ih 
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Stock. 
Live ſtock, 
» | Implements, 
- « Sundries, 


178 
44 
85 

307 


200 
172 

40 
150 
362 
350 
250 


274 
57 
188 
519 
550 
400 
1840 
251 
200 
980 


3271 


300 


300 


r 100 J. a year, is 391 J. 
That of particulars as follow : 
Live ſtock per 100 J. a year, 
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Upon theſe ſums it is in general to be remarked, 
that farms are univerſally underſtocked. Four hun- 
dred pounds are by no means a ſufficient ſum to ſtock 
the average farm of 1001. a year, for complete huſ- 
bandry; and there is not, in the whole range of rural 
economy, a more important object than the country 
being richly ſtocked. The beſt land is of no avall 
without a ſufficient ſum of money to render its ferti- 
lity of uſe : Neither ſkill nor induſtry will make any 
amends for want of an ample ſtock. One of the mott 
common, and -yet moſt fatal errors, to which the 
conduct of a farmer is open, is that of underſtocking : 
Inſtances are innumerable; this average of the whole 
Tour is one, and ſpeaks the thing very ſtrongly. 
Suppoſe the farm for this average rent of 1001. to 
be two hundred acres, half graſs and half arable; an 
hundred acres of graſs, at 10 s. will keep thirty cows 
the arable hundred, thrown into that moſt beneficial 
courſe, of 1. turneps, 2. barley, 3. clover, 4. wheat ; 
will ſummer keep, or fatten (with the aſſiſtance the 
graſs will give after the cows) eighty ſheep; and 
winter fatten on turneps, beſides what is uſed for the 
other cattle, thirty ſteers of 61. value; reckoning 
the cows at 7 Ib. and the ſheep at 15 s. this amount 
of cattle is 450 J. or, in other words, 39 J. more than 
the whole average ftock of this farm. 

If it be aſked why farmers in general ſo much un- 
derſtock themſelves ; it is at once anſwered, by ob- 
ſerving the univerſal practice of hiring more land 
than they ought: To be a farmer of two or three 
hundred pounds a year, is very flattering to the va- 
nity of him who ſhould occupy but an hundred. 
And this circumſtance, uniting with the falſe idea of 
much land, much profit, occaſions their acting ſo very 
contrary to their intereſt. I ſhould alſo obſer ve, that 
this miſtaken conduct is of the utmoſt prejudice to 
the intereſt of the ſtate; for the public poſſeſſion of a 
diſtrict perfectly cultivated is of as much national 
value as one of twice the extent but indifferently 1 

tivated: 
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tivated: Suppoſe a rich farmer keeps an hundred 
cows, five hundred ſheep, and fifty fatting beaſts on 

a given number of acres; the circulation of that bu- | 
ſineſs we will call of 50 J. profit to the public. Now 
it is very clear, if a poor farmer hires the ſame land, 
and underſtocks it by half, that the national profit 
will be but 25 J. Every cow, ox, and ſheep is pro- 
fitable to the nation, and the cultivators of the ſoil 
not being poſſeſſed of ſufficient ſums to ſtock their 
farms completely, reduces the number of cattle, and 
conſequently diminiſhes that profit which ariſes to the 
ſtate from the poſſeſſion of circulating riches. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


HE multiplicity of ſubjects which demand a par- 
T ticular-review in the minutes of this Tour is fo 
great, that I am in every letter fearful of ſwelling it to 
too great a length; and yet much of the utility, which 
attends ſuch an undertaking, would be totally loſt, if 
the average of every article was not ſtated, and com- 
pared with collateral circumſtances that either do, or 
may probably affect it. The ſubje& upon which I 
now enter, viz. the prices of proviſions, is one of the 
moſt important that can engage the attention of the 
ſtateſman. It ought to be known with the utmoſt 
perſpicuity in every poſlible variation, and in every 
the moſt remote combination. Circumſtances, that 
at firſt ſight appear to have ſcarce any connection, 
are ſometimes found, on a near inſpection, to be inti- 
mately united. 

The firſt view I ſhall offer of theſe prices, is that 
of butcher's meats, bread, butter, and cheſe; and 
the average of meats, with the diſtance of each place 


from London. 


Places 


+ F LW , ac q x ns ahs 


N Nw » »D 


21 Ecelesfield, © 167 
22 Waol'ey, 168 
22 Wakefield, 178 
23 Leeds, 190 
24 Kiddel, ; 194 


Whinmoor, 


25 Wilbersfort, 192 | 


26 Hatton, 188 
27 R , 185 


28 Stulling fleet, 192 


29 Hoden, 173 


30 Thorne, | 168 
1 Around | 
p Wentworth, 5 155 
32 Dri field, 200 
33 Henan, 225 
34 Newton, - 220 
35 Nunnington, 225 
36 Kirby, 238 


37 Kirkleatham, 200 


L E TT E 
* No Places Ditt. F 
BY 122 
1 Hatfield, 20 | 2 
2 Stevenage, 32 | 2 
3 Mey, 34 | 2 
4 Houghton, 37] 17 
5 Milton, 444 
6 Wanden 40 14 
7 Broughton, 113 
8 Biddenham, 47 | 1% 
9 Vefton, 53] 14 
10 Catworth, 572 
11 Aychurch, 790 | 14 
12 Caſterton, 851 
13 Byten, 92 
14 Paonton, 99 
15 Foffen, 112 
16 Cromwell 123 
17 Drayton, 134 
18 Cantler, 150 
19 Coneyſbrough, 15588 
20 Rotherham, 161 | 1+ 
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Mauch bat breadd. 
b Butter in moſt places reckoned b 
but throughout all theſe tables I reduce it to 16 ounces. 
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Vor. IV. 


y 18, 20, 22, or 24 ounces, 
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* 


_ 


CI ICT 


d Rye; wheat and WA dafley and peaſe. 
e Barley and peaſe. 
8 Barley and peaſe ; and beans and oatmeal. 


h Barley; and barley and rye. 
__ © T Oatmeal cakes. 
m The riſe of prices at Kendal from he, e aut he 
owing to her numerous 8 

» Oat and barley mixe | 


k Oat.” 


No Places | bin.]; 2 RFT 5-7] > 
KY | 4 * 5 
38 Scherton, 240 14 64 TILT IT 3 
39 Gill: A. 264 72 3 173 3 
40 Rookby, 270 6 32322 3 
41 Brough, 280 62 3333513 
42 Fremington, 230 52 J ifs 13+ | 3 
43 Kiplin, 238 52 242324 24 
44 Swinton, 230 *62 R . 
45 rwe 242 | 1 52 5 34 34 37 
46 Sleningford, 23221 1414143. 3 | 3 
47 258 23514 61 244323 37 
48 Afgarth, 240% 1 3423.32 32 
49 Raby, 290% | 65] 24 34 32324 37 
50 Newcaſtle, - 276% 4 % 2332 "| 2x 
5 i Morpeth, 491119 48 [4 {ls is |3 H$"'3z 
52 3 310 [ [62/22 272 |3 22 
53 Belford, 325] 8432 [3x12 | OJ 22 
54 Helton, 325 CUE EA LEES bd 
Fenton, | 3302 | 5 | 23113 [3 [2 [3 24 
56 Nella, 301, | 5 | % 4% 
57 Cambo, BY 290 + 2 2 — 1 0 ' 3 
58 Clamwell, 27615 (62 21[ 3 [2 3 22 
59 Aſept, 2961 46 [2 [2 [3 24424 
60 Penrith, 282 b $| 5x 2 21 212 3 Þ 2% 
61 Kefwick, 286 4 f 2% 2 3. | 2 
62 Shapp, 268 K 6 22 242424442 
63 Kendal,, 256 fl 64 33 242424423 
64 Holme, 246 f 4 52 3 |2 232 [4 2 
65 Kabers, 250}®$1|8 |3 24233 [4 | 3 
66 Gat/iang, 223% 7 |3 [3 |3 SW +. 
67 Warrington, 182 |* | 75 323 | 3 TTY 
68 Liverpool, 200147 32 35 274 [43 
69 Altringban, 180 6 323 2232 1s 3 
55 Kd 1700 ⁰ 86 2333 2244 [43 
71 Ho _— I 6 323424 34 3z1 3 
4 Much oat 11 d Malin. © Rye. 


f-Rye, mialin, and barley, - 


n_facurrys 


0 n and barley 3 


Pp Jo. 


1 Oatand barley. 


. = 4 — 
1 
S # 
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179 
9 * 
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No Places Diſt j IFS IF 
we * ||. a Bock 2 4 
72 Neweaſtle- þ 150 „ 0 3 433 | 3 5 
under-Line, | a 
73 Shenflone, 117 aq; 7 22 24 24 3 21 
74 Afton, 112 01 | $ | 24 f 2 '| 2x | 32 | 25 
75 Hagly, 11064 4 |3 23 
76 Broomſgrove, 118] 14 62313 |3 | 25 | 4 33 
77 Perſhore, to 137 [3:13 |3 | 2 |4 | 3 
78 Bend/worth, 96 | + '8. | 33 | 3424 3 | 3x]3 
79 Moreton, 85 137 313134244 | 35 
80 Benfingion, 47 } 13 6 4 | 37 34] 3 + 34 
81 Henley, 35h} 1 7 [4,435 1351 35 |4 | 35 
82 Maidenhead, 2711317 | 45 | 3z | 3x j 4 |4 | 33 
83 Harmſ/worth, 16 11317 | 4 | 3x | 38 | 4 | 4 | 3+ 
84 Kenjington, 2]13]8 [4x] 3z| 23] 33 [4 | 33x 
85 Mims, 1748444324 43 [45 | 4 
Averages, * 13 6 3 3 K 32 * 


A Mazlin. ' 31 f . 

b Wheaten, notwithſtanding the fimilarity of price; when 
not remarked as other ſorts, it is always . 

Average price of wheaten bread 4. S 

V. B. The diſtasces, I fear, are not abſolutely arcurate; 
but the variations are very ſmall, and in calculating the ave- 
rages will not amount to any thing. 


—— _— 


Upon theſe averages it is in general to be obſerved, 
that all the prices are moderate. Bread at 1x d. per Ib. 
wheaten, às well as other forts, is as reaſonable as any 


one can defire it. Butter at 6 d. is higher, I think, 


than bread, but cannot, upon the whole, be thought 
extravagant. All forts of butcher's meat at 3 d. is 
miqddſing; it is not very dear, noris it very cheap; 
but it certainly calls for no ſuch clamour as we have 
lately heard thtongh the kingdom, on account of its 
being ſo high : It was plainly ſuppoſitious. 

We muſt, in the next place, examine theſe prices 
in comparifon with the diftance from the capital. 


; 21 Fiz 
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Butter 
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10 


28 


Bread 


62 


Butter 
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From 50 to 100 miles. 


| Cheeſe 
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Fifty miles round London. 


E 


From 
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From 100 to 200 miles. 


No. 15 
16 

17 

+ = 
19 

20 


Averages, 


| 


- 


Bread 


Mn tun 
S DD ODD 


I 3z 
2 1.3} Ir 3 : 
I : 3] 4.8 
I ; 3F |: 3 
1+] 3+ | 3z ; | 
"1$]: Ti | 33 |: 33h 3 
|. | 3+ |-3 | 
6 | 24] 3x H 
tLGaT $ [8 F 
3H ITT a4 |. 4 | 
ti Es 24 | 24 1 
J F 
15 64 34 3+ | 
„„ T 9 b 
— —  —— — 1 
161-31 3 1 
1 
T 3 ö 


Butter N Cheeſe | Average of 
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From 200 to 300 miles. 


| Butter | 


No. 32 | 4 
33; fen 
„ 
35 4 
36 | 1; 
37 | 13 
38 | 14 
39 | . 14 
40 | 14 
$27 :1* 147 
42 
43 | 'z 
""\ Rs 
"83-1" £4 1 
46 | 1 
47 T7 
48 | 1 
49. | 1 

. NF 4 

3 
57 

„ 58 
59 
8 
TIT 
62 
0H 
4. | 43 

5! 1 2 
66 2 
Averages, | P 


» | ww ww nw» 0 
| CC OO ONE 


w EH3H 
whe ie» 


Upwards 


'Upwards of 300 miles. 


| Bread | Butter Chedſe | Average of 
Re | meats 
No. 2 —| 6 | 24-24 
16189 — |: $81 þ 4.80! [':::&t 
S4 — 65 12 . 
SS fernen 
56 © — 2 3211 83 
A verges,— 5 | 2z| 2x 


' Recapitulation. 

To go miles | 1z\\ 64 | 4 | 34 
50 to 100 13: „„ 
100 to 200. ,| 14 6 34 3 
200 to 300 I 6.11.1. 84 
300 upwards| — | 5 | 2+ | 24 


The influence of the capital appears very ſtrongly 
in this table. It is apparent even in the article bread, 
which one would ſuppoſe, in reaſon, not to be much 
affected. The equality of the price of butter ſurprizes 
me : But even that is deareſt near London, and cheap- 
eſt the fartheſt from it: But the ſameneſs from fifty 
to three hundred miles contradicts fo far the general 
tenor of the table. Cheeſe, near the capital, is dou- 
ble the price it is at a diſtance from it ; but this cir- 
cumſtance requires ſome explanation. Scarce an 
cheeſe is made around London: It anſwers fo Fi 
better to make butter, and to ſuckle, that the quan- 
tity of cheeſe made is very trifling; but the cheeſe 
of the weſtern counties is to be had through all Exg- 
land nearly as cheap as at London; but the poor do 
not eat it as their brethren do around London : 
They conſume only their own country cheeſe, of a' 
much poorer fort. | | 


The 
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The variations in the prices of butcher's meat are 
ſo regular; the fell ſo unbroken, in proportion to the 
diſtance from the capital, that one cannot but attri- 
bute it to the diſtance. The fall of price is regular, 
even in circumſtances that one would apprehend 
ſufficient totally to deſt roy it. The populous manu- 
facturing counties of Lancaſter, and the Weſt Rid- 
ing of Yorkſhire, I expected to find as dear as Lon- 
don; but, on the contrary, the fall of price is re- 
gular throughout them. If this regularity of varia- 
tion is not owing to the diſtance from London, I know 
not to what to attribute it; nor can any other ſatiſ- 
factory account be given for it. a 

You will next allow me to review the other parti- 
culars of the poor's houſe-keeping, Sc. which were 
minuted throughout the Tour; but ſome of theſe [ 
ſhall omit. Milk is, in general, of a uniform price; 
the variations not conſiderable enough to give riſe to 
any conjectures of cauſes. Paratoss depend on the ; 
quantity cultivated ; and as to candles and ſoap, the 
uniformity of price th. oughout the kingdom is ſur- 
Prizing. The remaining articles, to which I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf, are Houſe-rent, Firing, and Wear of 


Tools. 
Places H. Rent | Firing | Tools. 
Lusen pr 6 4h „d. 
Hatfield, — — 2150 ] 22 oofti o 
Stevengge.— — 2 co [ſo 00 10 
Offley, — _ — £2 201 F071 100- 
Houghton, — — 20 0 82100 [o 12 © 
Milton, — [11101 5 oo 60 
Vanden, — — |2 oo JO 00 o 15 o 
Brougbton, — — i 00210 01 0 0 
Hale Weſton, — — 1+ -6:4;:h;40, 0-1.1...0 o 
Catwortb, — — [. oo 50 [O8 6 
Aycburc b, — — lo 392100] 0 80 
Caſterton, — — [0 140 | b 
Byten, — — 0 19 0 A 2D I 
Paonton, — — 2 10 0 | 2 200 =. 
. Foſſen, 
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Places HH. Rent | - Firing | Took 
. FJ No. +8; to » 3:86: 6, r 
Fenton, — o 10 6 J. 1.00 8 
Rothbury, — [0 150 1 0 0 
Cambo, — 0 10 0 o 16 O 
Glenwelt — O 15 © o 100 
F — 0 15 o 
enritb, — 170 0 0 t 0 
— . — 61S t: $0 
Shapp, — oa 0 . 
Kendal 
ManufaQures, ; CTY 2176 
Holme, — 1140 1 
Laber,, — 10 0 10 0 oO 10 6 
Garſlang, — 1 70 1 10 © | 
Warrington 71 I 
Manufactures, | , 2 98 
LiverpMl, — 1:1: „„ oe 
Altringham, — 1 10 © 10 © 
Knotsford, 2: 5:0 10 oO 
Holmes-chapel, — 1 0 2 
Newcaſile | 
. nls 
Stone, — o 123 
Shenflone, — I 15 © I 10 © 
Afton, —— 2 0 0 13 0 0 76 
+ Haghy, — 2 15 © 1 100] 0 50 
Broomſgrove, — 2 00 1 10 © | 
Perſbore, —— | {$M 1100 | 0100 
Bendſworth, — oO 12 6 I 5 © o 26 
oreton, —— |, 115 o 8 
Benſmgton, — I 10 O 1180 o 2 6 
Henley, _ 2 80 2 0 0 o 89 
Maidenhead, — 2 10 0 2 10 © oO 5 o 
Har mondſworth, 3 15 © 0 FS 
Kenſington, — 3100 N 
North Mims, — 3 10 o i- 0.6 
Averages, —— i: 06 | I 3 11 oO 7 11 


Theſe averages are moderate, and ſhew that the 
labouring poor in this kin on are by no means ſe- 
versly burthened in any of theſe articles of expence, 


Houſe 
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: | & + 
Houſe rent, 5 4 
r 11 81 

„ 


Tools, - - - - 


Total, 3 0 0 
This amount will, in no part of the kingdom, be 
found of an unreaſonable height. 
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T HE price of labour is allowed by all to be one 

of the moſt important objects in political ceco- 
nomy. Agriculture, arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, are but ſo many aggregates of labour: Every 
circumſtance that can affect the proſperity of a na- 
tion, is intimately. connected, and even founded on 
labour. All nations ſubſiſt by labour: where trade 
is negleaed, labour is nothing more than the mea- 
ſure of ſubſiſtance; but in commercial ſtates it is the 
meaſure of riches, which include every thing elſe. 
The grand point reſpecting labour, is the quantity 
that is well performed; and it is obvious enough that 
the price of it muſt have conſiderable effect on the 
quantity: By various methods of ſtating, we ſhall 
be able to diſcover the peculiar circumſtances attend- 
ant upon higb, low, and middling prices; and, per- 
haps, more than conjed ure the advantages or diſad- 
vantages of the preſent average rates throughout this 
tour. I ſhall begin with the labour of huſbandry, 
But as the prices are ſeldom to be found in ſingle 
ſums withoùt ſome other conſideration beſides mo- 
ney, ſuch muſt be valued; board, ale, beer, milk, 
Sc. I proceeded in this method in the Six Weeks 
Tour, but as proviſions in general are much cheaper 
in the north than in the ſouth, all the rates I there 
uſed will not be of the ſame truth here. 

Board in the north (including 7ork and Lancaſhire) 

I ſhall call 8 d. a day. 

In the ſouth, 10d. 

Ale, 2 d. 

Small beer. 

Milk, +. 


. Broath, 
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Broath, 2 d. | 
A dinner, 4 4 f. in the north. 
In the ſouth 6 “4. | . 

In reſpect to the periods of labour, they are mi- 
nuted throughout the Tour in the diviſions of harveſt, 
hay - time, and winter; in moſt of the counties I tra- 
velled, the winter price does not vary for ſpring; but 
as in a few there is a price between the winter and 
the hay ones, we muſt teckon the latter ſornewhat 
longer than common. | 

Harveſt I call five weeks. 
Hay time fix weeks “. 
Winter forty-one weeks. 

And as much work is, in many places, done by 
the piece, I ſhall, in ſome places where it leſſens the 
day work greatly, allow a proportion for it. I ſhall 
likewiſe add the diſtance from London. 


\# In many parts of the north of England their hay time je of 
a ſurprizivg length. | | 


1 


| Pay per week 
No. Places Diſtance | Harveſt | Hay | Winter Med um 
1 Hatfield, 20 13 319 6 6˙7 6 
2 Stevenage, 32 12 9:6] .6 OE TES. 
3 Q, 34 15 | 6 Ae 
4 Houghton, e 11 7 3 
5 Ailton, 41 4 358 65 66 6⸗ 
Handen, 49 3 911 5 6 4* 
? Brou,hton, 13 5 616 5 
Aftwick, 46 [15 4 315 6 
9 Biddenbam, 47 ts [8 4 65 6 
10 Hale Weſton, 53 [4 69 66 67 54 
11 Catworth, 57 [237 9 64 95 rode 
12 Aychurch, "1. 3 1. 1; 4 9 5 14 


* Harveſt four weeks. 
b 25. for carriage of wood. 
c Harveſt, four weeks, and hay three. 


— 


d Harveſt four weeks. 
© Carriage of wood 2.5. 


- 


* — 
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No. Places 
13 Caſterion, 


Ig Paonton, 

15 Feſſen, 

16 Cromwell, 
17 Drayton, 
18 Cantler, 

19 Coneyſbro, 
20 Ecclesfield, 
21 Woolley, 

22 Kiddel, 


23 W, ilbersfort, = 


24 Hatton, 
25 Riſby, 


26 Stilling fleet, 


28 Howden, 

29 Thorn, 

30 Wentworth, 

31 Driffield, 

32 Yeddingham, 

33 Newton, 

34 Nunnington, 

35 Kirby, 

36 Kirkleatbam, 

37 Scborton, 

33 Gilling, 

39 Rookby, 

40 Fremington, 

41 Kiplin, 

42 Swinton, 
43 'Craikbill, 


11 


10 


my 


7 


Diſtance 


85 


99 


112 
123 
134 
150 
155 
167 
165 
194 


188 
0 185 


27 Holderneſs, | 


192 
193 
173 
168 


155 
200 


* 225 | 


220 
225 
238 
260 
240 
264 
270 
260 
238 
230 
232 


Fey per w s 
Harveſt Hay Wiater | 
12 611 6 

AA 
0 9 O 6 111 
5 a . 0 
ETC TSS 
11 8 = . 9 
11 rt 9 1 
10 110 9 | 
10 10 6 6 
10 866 6 
9. % 
to, 1448 
11 6 7 44 
13 113 7 
Wg 47. 
t 3 Nl , 8 bf 
14 14 8 G 
9 6 Bont 
12 69 666 
10 [0 6 
13 (I 6 6 
14 6 69 | 
14 114 8 1449 
10 fro Nee 
8 618 67 5 
10 6 9 5, A 
7 9 | 7 8 0 
13 e Sean 
16 0 8 
| 1 7 84 
lo fo 8 
A Keie tk þ 


> 
— 


= 
= 


— — 


— 


q 5 27 ; — - . : . 
1 22 — = . 0 © ο n n Dov wy vw 


— bs & 
' wwimawwwowucol uma 
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1 


and 


b 105. ports mowing, ſoI call it 8s. 64. 
© 8s. mowing, Icall it 75. 
d 85. mowing ; I call it 7-. 


© Nothing ſpecified; I call ir, therefore, like the preceding. 
ceding. 


f 12s. 9d. 


M.A * 
/ Y 2 " 


for 14 weeks, the reſt 75. 


£ Not minuted; l call it proportioned to the 
h 65. 6d. but as mowing is very high, 2 f. 64. 
115. 6d. but as it is for mowing 1 call it 10s. 


a 222 he to Michaeimas 95 Teventeen — ſummer, 


I call it 7 5s. 6d. 
44 Sleningford, 
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Pay per week 
; eee — 
No. Places 6 | Diſtance: | Harveſt h Hay | Winter } Medium 
44 Sleningford, 432-4 -442..< 4 915 2 
45 Danby, 235 [7.616 [5s 5.4, 
46 4ſgarth, 240 [7 67 6[7 & 8 
47 Raby, 250 9 9 8 6 6 6 
48 Goſworth, 219 | 9 612 616 . ths 
49 Morpeth, 291 FiO 9 6 5 Gigl! 
50 Alnwick, 310 8 3 8 3 5 5 8 
51 Belford, © 3236 6 3 |5 a 
b 52 Hetton, - . 3259 6 6]4 614 2 
53 Fenton, 2206 1..6 . 8 
54 Berwick, l 8 T8 5 ; ths, ® 
55 Rothbury, 301 0 98 96 | 6 9 
56 Cambo, 290 10 10 8 618 9 
57 Glenwell, iir 1 1 
58 Aſcot, 266 | 8 10 8 8 2 
59 enritb, s Cy 8 6 08 6 2 
60 Keſwick, 286 6 6 6 6. 7 6 IQ 
61 Shapp, | 268 |-8 6% 67 Þ7 7 
62 Holme, 246 0 3 3.43 
63 Kabers, 230 |10 on a 
64 Garſlang, 223 fo 98 17 7 6 
65 Ormſkirk, '200 | 6 4 * 4 11 
66 Altringbam, 180 7 36 6535 4 4 
67 Knotsford, 470 l 619 616 5 9 
68 Holm's-Chapel, | 158 114 14.7 8 5 
69 Stone, _ I41 8 .6:1.:2 6 6 616 Io 
70 Shenſtone, 217.46 619 61 61% 2 
71 Afton, e 8 3 
72 Hagley, 110 [11 11 6 617 5 
73 Broomſgroove, | 118 [ir 11 94 
74 Per ſhore, 102 |11 11 6 3 
75 Bendſworth, 96 [it - | 9 66 6 7 3 
76 Moreton, 85 13 [9 6156 . 
77 Benſing ten, 47 fis 66 67 2 
78 Henley, \ 851.112 019 616 61753 
g Maidenbead, | 27 [4 |9 6 6 617 6 
80 Harmondſwortb 16 [12 68 6 6 617 3 
81 Kenſing ton, antes 6 69 9 
8 2 Mims, 17 14 359 7: 7993 
Averages, 10 819 5 16 5 2 


Harveſt 4 weeks, 
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I do not think there is much reaſon to find fault 
with any of theſe average prices as exorbitant, or 
higher than a flouriſhing agriculture can well afford 
to pay, nor are any of them ſo low as to oppteſs the 
labouring poor; there not being above one or two 
places where any allowance is made for piece work, 
whereas much is every where done; and it is univer- 
ſally known that they earn more in that manner than 
the weekly pay of the country; this circumſtance is 
not diviſible, but it undoubtedly raiſes the average. 

The general average prices in proportion to the di- 
ſtance from London are as follow. 


a 3 

To 50 miles, FF 
From 50 to 100, += =.  - 6 9 
From 100 to 200, 4 ot © 9A 
Fron 200 to g00, | | = + e.- x0. 

Upwards of 300, - - 5 8 


This table is not, upon the whole, abſolutely de- 
ciſive of the influence of the capital on the prices of 
labour: The fall, AF Pang ra to diſtance, being 
broken in the middle; fifty miles round London is not 
ſo dear a circle as one hundred to two hundred; from 
fifty to one hundred is much cheaper, and upwards 
of three hundred vaſtly lower ſtill; but from one 
hundred to three hundred the price is equal to the 
London ones, and the occaſion is what I can by no 
means conjecture. | Within thoſe diſtances are in- 
cluded part of two counties remarkably full of ma- 
nufactures; but many reaſons will hereafter prove 
that this is a circumſtance totally without effect. 
But before I proceed with theſe obſervations, we 
muſt take a ſimilar view of other ſpecies of labour, 
the wages of ſervants and women: And as to the. 
prices of their eating and drink, I ſhall reckon every. 
article two thirds that of the men. | 
Board in the north, 5d. ee 
— in the ſouth, 6 d. (#29613V 3 


A dinner 34. in the north. 


: 


£3: 4 
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In the ſouth, 4 4. 


Ale, 2. 


1 


1. 


Small beer, 
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i Women fer week 
n_ [ — © 2 
|. Dair\| Other | Average: Har- Hay] Win- 
1 | | Maid ditto | veſt | ter 
G 1 J. 5. I. 3. 4 l. s. ds. d. ds. d. 
; 1 43 Þ 5 1595 [46 
1 3 210 [2 15 16 4 
4 1 4 100 10% 10 [6 4 
1 3 10 17 bſ2 13,616 313 
14 3 19310 |; 3 3. 
'' 4 [219,13 5 6 6 [29 
"Oi 3 $1305 413 453 3 | 
if 3 10215 |3 9/2 3312 6 
W 3 4240 z 15 6 [33 
4 3.4 f „ 191134428 
05 4 4215 13 7.96 13.6. 
ay; . | + 4275 3 1 3 | 
bit 3 1902 5 2 17 3 
4 35 wr 6.33.3]. 
4 3 5 3 1206 34 | 3 
3 3716 5 9 43 
4100440 4 10 8 6 4 
4 1945 14 15 16. 15 | 3 
in w—T * 7 — ap.” 
3 193; E 9 163443 


in. = ats ee 1 Eber than I conceived. 101. 
8 6. 6 4. 115 upper farming men, is out of proportion 
0 e average pa Fof labourer s. 
| heſe tables ok labour thus reduced to, averages, 
remain too camplex to for compariſons between 
the rates, and other circumſtances. A parallel, to be 
cordpletely plain; ſhould conſiſt in whole numbers. 
po diſcover, for ſtance, that in a place where bread 
is 2 4. a pound, d d ay-labour isB 5. a week; ſervants 
51.104, and" women 35. 6 4. is ſo complex, that it 
conveys. no clear idea: But I ſhall endeavour to re- 
duce theſe multifarjous Fatt to a ſingle ſtandard, 
| 155 of truth, in each; place, ut of exact proparuen 
betwen, the one andthe other2..!' %: 7. ©; 
Jos + ſuppoſe a labourer to earn; the average of the 
7 8 ſeaſons; his Wife to work her harveſt, and hay: 
time, as long as the huſband; and to be employed 


ENTER /. 29h 


ſix weeks every winter at the price of the neighbour- 
hood; one of his ſons to be a firſt man; another a 
ſecond; and a third a lad in ſervice: a daughter a 
dairy-maid; and another a common maid, all at the 
reſpective prices, but excluſive of the board of all ſer- 
vants Now this is by no means a repreſentation of 
real families, becauſe probably but few are ſo diſ- 
poſed of; but it will unite in one view the earnings 
of all kinds; and ſhew, in a ſingle ſum, the total of 
each kind of labour, in a juſt proportion to the quan- 
tity of each. And' for a compariſon between labour 
aad proviſions, I ſhall, at the ſame time, give the 


average of all proviſions, that is, bread, butter, cheeſe, 


and meat; but left ſuch a medium ſhould not be 
ſatisfactory to my readers (as the articles are not of 
equal importance io the poor) I ſhall, at the ſame 
time, add them diſtinctly, that uſe may be made of 
either, according to the judgments of different per- 
ſons. In thoſe places where the preceding tables are 
incomplete, I ſhall ſupply them proportronably to the 
parts that are given; but to obyiate any objections, 
I'ſhall alfo give the labourers weekly pay. we 


Places | Brea Bette Cheeſ | Meat hog Flor earnings Labour 
5 | . 5, &..t weekly 
Hatfield, , | 2 |'7 | 4 | 3#]4 | 52 167 6 
Stevenage, 2 2717 3444344 5215 [7 4 
Mey, 2 1-7 | 34344 [ 17 67 3 
Houghton, 1114714344 | 48 18 648 
Miltan, 13]. 7 4 31141557 6480 
inden, 34427 | 4 [344 52 18 216 4 
oughton, 17 6 4 32] 3 32+ & . 4 6 5 
Budenham, iz} 7 141 1 53 6 315 65 
Catworth, 2 6 | 4 | 34 | 3#1 53 11 65 10 
Aychurch, 31 6 | 4 („3444 16 0] 6 1 
Caſterton, is] 6 3 134150 0 07 2 
Paonton, 1214 6-4 3F 3x | 51 7 617 
offen, iz] 6 | 4 1 331 331 5912 669 
Cromwell, 4 6 | 4 34 3158 8 99 4 
Drayton, .. iz] 7 | 4 | 3$| 38] 53. 8 99 „ 
Cantler, iz] 7 + [43 .} 361 $8 $0 e 
Coney/ſbrough, 12 | 6 4 13 24 50 30 017 2 
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Places ö Bread Butter Cheeſe Nest Aver, 
Ecdlerfieltl, 157 '8 [31311 
ue, 13 4 3432 
Kuddel, i + Iz 64 + 3 37 
Wilbersfort, 13 J. 65.] 2 57 35 
Hatton, * Iz | 67] 23 33 | 3z 
Rifey, OF UT at 3&15 
Srillingferr, ot 54} 2 3324 
Hleauden, i I $7 3 | 32 | 33 
T hore, | 14 + 153 35 2; 
Wentworth, EE. 33. 3 37 
Drifttd;'' 462 3 | 4 
Veddinghamyv | 452 3421 
Newton, (2 i3-4;:6& $..8 | 3422 
Nungingion. 4 2 342 
Kiri, | 13 751 223732 
Kirtliatbam, 15 6 1 323 
Sabor, 14 64233 
Gilling, . 4 7x4 25 | 3! | 37 
Rookhy, 2f & 15. 6. 233 [33 
Din 1 Ing | L 
Fremington, | | | FF 2x3 | 3. k 
Kipln, ff 5 2 272 
Saointon, A 7 b&w [* 51 . 3 1 243 
Craith 15 Ren | BY * 54 14 35 25 i 
Sleningford, 1d 4,4 
Danby, . „ 8: [ 633. 
Algarth, Vis Wight 24 5341/54 
Raby, I 6 24 32 37 
Geſworth, d 121.4 *Þ; A: 4 14 24 2 
Aliabicl, 46 ] 232242 
Belford, 53 3 | 2 | 34 
Hetton, © | ks.$| 2 4z| 2 
Fenton, »$ 22242 
Rothbury,' 4:1 2+|3 [3 
Camo, 444 2 |4 {2 
Glenabelt, to 4 2 | 2+ | 2- 
Aſcot, | * 6 2 23 24 
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excepting the l. 


is all ſupplied by the proportion of other 


that of common maids and wom 
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Places Bread Butt: [Cheeſe Mea |Aver.! Total earnings] Labour 
J. s, d. weekly 
Perrith, 3 $sx| 2 24 4] $3.10 SHB 8 
Kejwick, 3 8 2 | 23|7$1} 49 15 9160 10 
Shapp, 4 6 [24243 0 14 6 7 7 
Home, 4 54 3 24121497 6177 
Katers, I 8:4: 3 3 it 1 45 11 947 
Gar/lang, 7 213-19 | 37 49 2 67 6 
Alen, 6 3143 3538 15 3]5 4 
Ormſkirk, 4 7 1 344 9 411 
Home- Chapel, 1 6 3+ 32 | 3x1] 48 13 98 5 
Sbenſtone, 119 af E „ 
Alen, 1822242325 5 68 7 
Hagley, 14x 64.3.8 3 87 5 
Bromſgrove, iS 64 34 31 3444 9 6 7 
Per ſhore, 2 7 3 | 5: 381 47: 18 677 
Bendjworth, 14 8 12113 4 149 2 29 
Moreton, 13 7 32353344217 7 
Benſington, 14 6 | 4 343745 1 67 
Henley, 1714.321344 1 9]7 8 
Maidenbead, 14 7 | 45| 34 |4 1] 44 15 37 
| Harmfworth, ir 7 | 4 13414 1]48 © 617 3 
Kenſington, 14 8 4333 4x | 58 5 9 4 
Mims, 1418 | 4x14 44 58 2 + 45. 


This table gives a general view of the proportion 
between labour and proviſions; but that you may ſee 
the effect attended by a gradation of price, I ſhall, in 
the next place, inſert a table divided according to all 
the variqus prices; which will ſhew, at once, the 
connection, if any, between the rates of proviſions 
and labour. We 

23d. the aggregate price. 


* 


Places Irn Cheeſe 141 Aver. [Total carningg Labour 

| 1 4 „. 4 weekly 
Nunnington, 44 2 242552 5 6Þ 7 
Hetton, 41 5 2 24243 4 06 1 
Cambe, 2 43] 2 [322258 3 6 9 
Penrith, 32} 5x] 2 [ 22 | 2F | 53 11 3 2 
Keſwick, 4 5#] 2 [232449 15 9 6 10 

Averages, 4 5 2 | 25 | 25 | 518 © 6 82 
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22 d. the aggregate price. 


Places Bread Butter [Cheeſe Meat Aver. Total 8 Labour 
| J. 3s. 4. weekly 
Stilling fleet, 1 | 5x 2 342466 6 49 o 
T hore, 1 14 31322455 9 6]7 o 
. Driffield, 416 2 [3 4201.59 67 7 
reading bam, . 9 9 
Newton, 15322342455 4 3]9 3 
Kiplin, 12343 | 2 [242454 21 3]6 © 
Sæbinton, 1 ;2 2 [3 2153 5 57 46 
Craikhill, 1 54 12] 33 | 22] 47 18 645 1 
Slening ford, 145 2 3 [24 50 19 o|5 2 
Aſgarth, 1 | 55 8. | 3241 3$4-40 '5 615. 48 
Gojworth, 2] 7 14242452 7 617 © 
Alnwick, 216 2+ | 25 I 4310 05 8 
Belford, 4533.242244 105 2 
Fenton, 45 24242442 3 016 7 
Rothbury, - 5 2+ | 44 | 2$ 50 15 06 9 
Cel, 2 234224490 1 6]7 1 
Aﬀſect, 2]6 2242449 8 68 2 
Holme, . $153 | 3 12524497 6]7 7 
Averages, {| 55 z 2 [242451 3 10 7 o 
| 3d. the aggregate price. 
Places Bread ons Cheeſe [Meat Aver. Total prong Labour 
39. | weekly 
Riſoy, 1 | 5x] 2:]35| 316310 8 5 
Howden, i | 531.3 [33] 3]54 6 3]6 5 
Kirkleatham, | 15 | Ox| 1231] 3 53 7 65 11 
Schorton, 14 642 | 3 3| 5218 346 3 
Fremington, I 55 243 3144 3 06 1 
Danty, 1 | 6x} 2 |3E| 3]52 16 33 4 
Shafpp, 146 | 2x]23| 3]50 14 67 7 
Averages, 1 | 54 23 134 3153 2 46 6} 
32 d. the aggregate price. 
Places Bread |Butter |Cheeſe] Meat Aver.| Total _— | Labour 
J. weekly 
Wilbersfort, iz] (C42 | 34 34 "(a8 7 3 £ aft 
Hatton, 144 642234 1 7 015.5 
Wentworth, 1: 7:6 | 243 [35148 3 316 10 
Rookby, iS] 6 243 34 5912 69 o 
, 1 | Gl 241 3x:35159 7 65 6 


Garſlang, 
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places e REee Cheeſe) Meat Aver. Total earning» Labour 
| | 1. Weekly 
Garſlang, 27 3.3 31/4 2 67 6 
3 1 63243 1341] 38 15 315.1 
Ormſtirk, 117 3. 3. 9941-34 2 fl 
Shenſtone, 4 214 41 4 6 815, . 
Averages, 1 1 6] 23}]3 {147 16 6 55 
34d. the aggregate price. 
Places | Bread Butter |Cheeſe Meat Aver. Total earning: | Labour 
4 | 3. d. weekly 
Faonton, ih; 6;1:4 | 353i] 3& | 7 S776 
Men, is 6 | 4 | 33] 3x| 59 12 69 » 
Cromwe”, 14 6 43323258 8 919 4 
Coneyſoro' 1+. '6 | 4 | 3 | 3z| 5910 07 2 
Woolley, 14 6 | 4 | 33] 32| 51 4 4 3 
Kiddel, 14 64 4 | 3 3459 7 616 6 
Kirby. 14 7 27 333444 18 617 3 
Gilling, 14 74 24 3.3449 5 6]6 3 
Morpeth, LE 4-00 a [916144 $3-.&38-0 
re oh $1 3 | 3 |3. J35]4542.9477.7 
Holmes-Chapel,| 1 6 3343448 13 918 5 
Aſton, Ss I 8 |'s | SEES IVUCTRSSD 
Hagley, 1] 6] 413 3448 3 67 5 
Broomſgrove, |\ 1% | . 65 | 34 | 34 | 3x 1 44 9 67 © 
Perſhore, C 8.170.353 1.331} 3F1 48 18. 7 0 
Benfington, 146 | 4 34 45 11, 617.1 
Averages, 32] 6431 3131. 5% (HOU: 3 
31d. the aggregate price. 
Places Bread | Butter | Cheeſe Meat Aver. Total earnings] Labour 
- | | J. s. d. weekly 
Broughton, 14] 6 | 4 | 34 34 52 9 6 5 
Biddenham, 12] 6 4 14 | 34 | 3 5 6 
Catauori h, 2 6 4 34 34 53 11 65 10 
Ayehurch, 14 6 4 334 34 44 16 016 1 
Drayton, 14347 [4234 58 8-9]9:4 
Cantler, > 9 ad 3% 2 + 3+ | 58 * 34S. 3 
Moreton, 14347 | 3z|3z j 32 | 42 17, 9,] 75-0 
Henley, T7 [:4--9$].34) 8. 1 ST7-.5 
Averages, 14 | 64] 33 [341 3450 17 % 
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4 4 the aggregate price. 


|  Plachs x Bread Butte: heeſe Meat] Aver. Total earnings Labour 
| | J. . 4. | weekly 
Hatfeld, . 442 nnn 
Stevenage, 2 | 7 | 33| 3#] 4 | 52 15 97 4 
Offey, 2 | 7 | 3#| 32] 4.| 4817 @]7 3 
Houghton, 1414 7 4344 | 43 18 6]3 © 
Milton, 144741344 159 7 66 6 
Wanden, 12] 7 4 | 35] 4 | 52 18 96 4 
Weſton, iz] 7. | 4 | 3#]4'| 44 4 97 5 
Ecelesfield, { 1x] 8 313414 | 42 5 o Jo 8 
 Bendſwirth, | 15| 8 | 3x] 3 [4 | 49 2 0 7 3 
Maidenhead, | 15 | 7 4 38] 4 | 4415 3|7 © 
Harmſaborth, 1142 | 4 | 3#] 4 | 48 6 6 7 3 
Kenfingion, 14 B | 43| 33/48 5 % 4 
im, iz} 8 443455 2 97 9 
a 1 731 4 13414 low Bl. 4 
| | . 7 4. 4. A. 
| Agregete price of ga 4: 344681}. 
Ditto of 2 d. 2. 1 8 ON. 
Ditto of 2 d. „„ „ £86] | $5 aa? 
Ditto of 3 d. % „ „„ o r N 
Ditto of 44. eee 
Ditto of 3 4. 1 | E 
Nie ofig d , +: + i= | 547. 16 


Bread alone taken, the averages 1 are as follow: 


46 . „ ˙ NT, MT 45 N 


1 17 3 neee 
21 „ T 
7 N „ | 4607 18-444 
24. by." # $74 - 1 51 16 4 


Thee ables pve that che Ache of the 
price of labour on that of proviſions, is extremely 
uhcertain, if any thing at all; and in numerous in- 
ſtances the former ſeems palpably i in contradiction to 

che latter. The labouring * who pay the ag 
gregate 
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gregate price of 4 d. per Ib. for proviſions, earn 31. 
a year leſs than others Who are ſupplied at 3d. per 
1b. "Thoſe who feed at 3 d. 3, earn leſs by near 6 J. 
than others at 34. A monſtrous diſproportion! And 
theſe, beſides the general contradictions of four in- 
ferior prices being ſuperior in earnings to 4 d. and be- 
ſides many others of the ſame kind, 2 d. 4, the /oweft 
price of proviſions, is attended with 18s. a year 
greater earnings than 4d. the hig heſt price. In bread 
the fame contradictions are found: The man who 
pays 14. a pound, earns as much, within a few ſhil- 
lings, as he who pays 24. And he who eats it at 
14*, more. Whatever kinds of proviſion are taken, 
the ſame contradictions will appear. In no ſtate of 
the caſe will there be found any the leaſt reaſon for 
fuppoſing that the price of proviſions determines that 
of labour. eta | ue 
No perſon can be ſo hardy as to aſſert, that pro- 
viſions cannot be too high relative to labour; but 
what would the poor of a country, that pays the ave- 
rage price of 2 d. £ for bread, butter, cheeſe, and 
meat, fay, if the price was raiſed to 4 d.? They 
would complain; riot; burn down all the mills; 
and hang up all the bakers around. But might they 
not be told, that they earned more than other coun - 
ties that already paid 4 d.? 6. 0 

Tue rates of labour admit of prodigious variations 
that are totally unaccountable. I apprehend that 
chance has been the mother of three fourths: Fa- 
mine, before the exportation of corn was encourag- 
ed, and extreme high prices, locally heightened the 
prices of labour, as the richer inhabitants wete more 
or leſs willing to aſſiſt the poor: The rates ſo raiſed, 
in ſome places continued after the occaſion; in others 
were reduced: Hence undoubtedly aroſe a part of 
| thoſe variations which we are ſo much puzzled to ac- 
count for; and ſuch accidents could ſcarcely fail of 
throwing a great variety over the whole kingdom; :» 


In 
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In one reſpect the reſult of . theſe tables is particu» 
larly uſeful: They, prove, that moſt of the complaints 
ariſing from what have been called the high prices of 
proviſions, are fallacious, and ought never to be con- 
ſidered as marks, that the labouring poor of the king- 
dom is oppreſſed by them. The labouring poor is a 
term that none but the moſt ſuperficial of reaſoners 
can uſe; it is a term that means nothing. When it 
is aſſerted ſo and ſo of the labouring poor, which are 
to be underſtood; thole that are fed at 2 d. 3 d. or 
4 d. per average pound? It is impoſſible that the ſame 
facts and reaſoning ſhould be applicable to all; and 
yet theſe diſtinctions have never been made by any 
of thoſe numerous writers that have publiſhed ſo 
much on the ſubject. The labouring poor fed at 
2 d. 4 per Ib. earn more than thoſe who eat at 4 d. 
Suppoſe wheat at 50s. a quarter; it is immediately ela · 
moured that the poor are ſtarved. But in the name of 
wonder, are the former ſtarved? Whatever oppreſſion 
the latter may feel, it is impoſſible the others can be 
in the ſame predicament; and as the higher prices 
(4d. and 33 d. far inſtance) are found, in tracks of 
country not a tenth {> extenſive as the lower ones; 
may we not conclude, that whenever very high prices 
oppreſs, it is tbe fer, not the many? And conſe- 
quently, that the application of a remedy, ſuppoſing 
any part of the evil real, ought never to be general, 
but particular. A meaſure, may be of utility to a 
tenth part of the kingdom, that is extremely preju- 
dicial to all the reſt of it; and When private intereſt 
ſpreads the clamour of that tenth throughout the 
whole; public meaſures take place, of moſt fatal ten- 
dency, in ſacrificing the real intereſts of nine tenths 
of the kingdom, in favour of the ſmall remainder, 
Nor ſhould it ever be forgotten, that the proportion 
of the kingdom which conſumes its proyiſions at a 
comparatively high price, is trifling to thoſe parts that 
are fed at very low ones. Is 155 
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THE ſize of farms having been often repreſented 
as one cauſe of proviſions and labour riſing; and to 
be attended with various effects reſpecting both; it 
is neceſſary to examine the idea, by here throwing 
into one view the ſite of farms, the aggregate of the 
prices of proviſions, and the total earnings in labour; 
and I ſhall alſo add the weekly pay per man. 
method that will preſent the cleareſt view, is to ave- 
rage the farms in claſſes, according to their ſize. 


Places 


Aychurch, 
Fofſen, 
Keelesfield, 
Wilbersfort, 
Wentworth, 
Fremington, 
Sabinton, 
Aſzarth, 
Ghmwek, 
Keſwick, 
Holme, 
Tabers, 
Ormſkirk, 


Farms to 501. a year, 


Averages, 


Places 


Offey, 
Milton, 
Drayton, 
Kiddel, 

1 binmoor, 


Rifoy, 


-Thorne, | 


Driffiela, 


3 


\verage | Aggreg. | 
ſize of | Price Weekly 
Farms | of Provi- Pay 
in rent | ſions 
40 a 
28 3z 9 0 
50 4. 6 8 
40" 4 
40 343 | 6 10 
32 3 6 1 
22 24 7 6 
25 24 1 
30 24 2:1 
45 24 6 10 
„„ 
40 7 
40 34 | 4 11 
37 | 3 I 69 
Farms from 50 10 100]. 
Average Aggreg. 
| ſizeof | Price | Weekly 
Farms in of Provi-] Pay 
rent [ſions 
100 4 7 6 
Fog. = 2 
75 4 6 6 
Is 32 | 9 4 
% r 6 
7 3 8 5 
75 24 7 © 
73 FOE RP 
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Farms from 50 to 100l. 


1h tes Average | Aggreg: x1 
Places ſize of Price Week ly 
5 I Farms infof Provi | 
v.00 > 727" Foue 173% 
Newton, 270 22 1.9 3 
Nunnington, 50 . 7 
Kirkleatham, 100 7 5 11 
Scborton, 65 13. 3 
 Rookby, 1 95 4 IF 9 © 
_ . Rathbury, | 100 24 6 9 
Cambo, 65 23 8 6 
Aſcot, . 22 18 2 
Garſlang, 95 17 06 
Henley, N 
Mims, 100 47 7--v 
— — — ae 
Averages, 80 3 | 3 
Farms from 100 to 2000. 
N Average |Azgi eg. | 
Places fize of | Pri Weekly 
N Farms in fof Provi-| Pay 
| ent 2 i o 
Woburn, 17 4 8 o 
Maden, ain þ: 4! 6 4 
Bronghton, 150 | 34 8 5 
4 efton, ; 120 fel FI 
Catworth, 115 34 5 10 
Woolley, 1d [3H [5 3 
8:11illing fleet, os |. 25 9 o 
Tiealingbam, #55 27 9 9 
Kiplin, 1 110 TOS IT We 
Penrith, 115 24 1 
Altring bam, 160 3I 1 & 
Kmotsford, | 150 34 6 9 
Holmes-Chapel, 160 E 8 5 
225 ; : 4 110 37 8 7 
agley, 1128 34 | 7 5 
Broomſerove, | 120 32 10 
Ferſbore, ' | cz 3F » 0» 
Hlarmſworth, ; | 420; Þ74: F. 
Ft — —— * 6 
Averages, e e 


Total 


Earnings 


WAR” 2 

0 
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Farms from 200 1% 300 l. 


5-004 hae . Average | Aggreg. | 
Places ſize of | Prie- 
i Farms in hof Provi-|. _ 

[ rent ions 
Stevenage, 300 
Caſterton. - | 260 34 
Go/wworth, 1223 23. 
Morpeth 265 [- 33, 
Belford, © 300 24 
Hetton, * 250 — 27 q 
Shapp, - 420 a Kc 
Shenſtone, 210 32 
Moreton, | 275 32. 
Benfington, 220 * 32 
Matdenhead, | | we 3 £* 


N 
22 
— 
3 
GS: 


- 
a - 


22 


=” * 8 


_—_—— 


@] 
+» 
tN 
— 
JI 


„ 
— 


GO ο e 


= 257 Fa 54 „ WW 5 6 (> hd Rvrer 


| $ 1 1 Lk 
ente abr got 
Fenton, i | 41 5004 2] 142 3 0 
Bendfavorth, | 
74 & OW $099 — ESE D IST Ws 14 
Averages, ; 3 
: 2002 £91011 f gο ii’ yo 189998 1971119) Hi 
49900 I PRovis1oNs. 
BS A & * * 1 * n or 
Above 500 ] a year, - =— 300 
From 200 to 300, 8 -- 34.3 
From 10040 2000 334 
From 50 to oo... 34 
n gol. e „ ads wits ee 


From hence we may conclude, that the ſize of 


farms has no influence on the price of proviſions! 


The farthing per Ib. under 4607; a year is too in- 
conſiderable a variation to be confidered the leattz 
unleſs it had continued in à gradation; but, on 
the contrary, from io J. to'$#057;" year ale e 
actly equal; which they a de, if 
that farthing per Ib. was occaſtoned by the fn 


— w) 
d eee 189 * 2 241 vs by * 5 
of thoſe fatms Gon, 3 1118 3 1 tl 215719 
. I i 
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© LABOUR:. 
3 e ee e. Per week, 
Farms from 0 to 100 J. = 75s. 8d. 
, —-— from 100 to 200 J. -' 1% 
© —-— of 30 [ll . 6 11 
—— to J. 6 9 


9 From pep © K Fer G3 
S 93 Total earnings. 
From 50 to 1001.. D L. 54 7 2 


From 100 to FRODY, * =}: - 60 '5 6 
9 'To x04. Fes. fo Cs „ 
From 200 to 300 ene | Igor 

Of 5001. "1 2005} | 45 | $$4:SS 


The firſt of theſe tables is "Th broken in regula- 
rity; but yet it gives ſome reaſon to conclude, that 
if the ſize of farms has any effect on the price of la- 


bour, it is that ſmall 'ones rather heighten it; and 


this is ſomewhat confirmed b the latter : From 50 
wks in the ſcale; and the 

very large ones in both have the cheapeſt labour. 

This will farther eu, by dndog the tables thus: 


Per week 
ä - - 4. } 7 47 
Aboye 200 IJ. 6 
EAT - | - a a > >. Toral earnings, 
To 200]. +» - - 4 50 15 o 
Above 200 l. „„ 46 6 6 


I do not . theſe tables as abſulutely deciſive ; 
even their not being ſo has i its, uſe, it ought to ſtop 
that torrent of general notions and vulgariſms, that 
large farms are the Saſion of every, e il under hea- 


ven. However, this ſtate of the compai iſon ſhews, 


that if the price of. labour is affected by the ſize of 
farms, / ic is the.ſmall,ones that x iiſe it; 


The ideas moſt common on this ſubject, al ** 
hence, condemn ſmall farms. But I muſt fo far be 


their friend as to aſſert, that the propriety of the con 
cluſion is not clear. I by no means venture to aſ- 
Ns ſert, 


— aaa «- A 
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ſert, that raiſing the price of labour is a peculiar be- 
nefit attending them; but there is much reaſon to 
conclude, that this effect is not the moſt prejudicial. 

From this enquiry we at leaſt gain two points of 
knowledge, that are of conſequence, Large farms 
do not raiſe the prices either of proviſions or labour. 
This is perfectly conſiſtent with reaſon ; but the con- 
trary has, like many other circumſtances, been taken 
for granted, in at leaſt, forty publications. in 

In ſome places I was informed of the value of ſer- 
vants" board, waſhing; and lodging; the * 
is a review of chat part of my intellig gence. 


822 — 2 71 ... Sv. AAS 0. 
Ormſkirk, - - r 
N vie - RON. 13, 
Knotsford, ©- | - - . 
Stone, Mob =: -». 4-0 now 
Shenſtone, | Ys { 57 988.1. 9 6 8 'L 
_ Hagley, MEE - - 10 © © 
© Broomſgrove, = 00S 6 0 0 
Bea or tb, ele) ee 
q Benſingion, wa! 4®) ® £3073 7 10 0 -1Q._-- 
Average, FIT \ «„ a 149010 + 9 6A 


5 OS. Q510S/-150](e 85 
Laſtly, before I quit this ſubject of labour and pro- 
viſions, I ſhall drau into one view' the prices of labour 
in the manufacturing towns through which I paſſed; 
and give you the general average of their earnings, 
together with the aggregate price of Proviſions. 


7 


Places ManofaRures "Labour | Proviſions 


5. 


b . d. 
Wy Women 4 6 

Bedford; : Lace, Joi 9 
O 

O 


lron, Men, 10 
Rother ham Lorne, — .1 


— — —— 


ad Bad ibs 
— i. 


—— 
I . 
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Places 5 Manufactures 25 "Labour Provit. 
| t ans 1 
wr Plating, (en, 136 
Sheffield dees x 9 Women, 40 
2 U Sc. c. (Girls, 3 0 
bn t ei; Men, 10 o 
I akefield, Cloths, 2 
1 | L en, 10 0 
A 3 | Leo. | 
Colliers, 11 
i ay ging! Men, 
Ledi Ditto, | Boys, c 
(Girls, 
| Ayton, | Allow,  — 
| Men, 
Women, 01 
Frepuington Lead mines, ) Boys and 7 
- Girls, 3 3, 
Die Huckabacka, Mev, 
Newcafile, ' Colliers, Men, 15 PA 2 


2. 22 Cottons, - , POIs yes 
Carhſle, _ Checks (Men, 9 


- Stockings, - 
Kendal Cottons, Wren 
Linſey-woolſey Chill 33 
100 | Toys" 7, 9270 2 O: 
ode! 250 Sailelot Jar L Wy 135 
| Jen, 8. gp tl 
Warrington, + —.— Women, 4 Wal 
Cs + Sh 9 Cliidren, 26 
des, F, MY; 160. 
Porcelane, F 


Liverpool, {Stockings lues 8 1 34 
Glaſs, ; | 
(Fuſtians, fy 
Wcbeck, (W ” 
Hats, 14 * 5 4 Ae * 
Small-wares, r ; 


4 er minuted, but ltring bam is 3 d. 4 and Liverpool the 25 
Burſlem, 


Manchefter, 
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Places Manufactures Labour Proviſ. 


4J. 
1 c Men, 8 6 
, \ Women, 4 6 (3 
| | | (Children, 1 © 
Porcelane, 1 Men, 9© 


ON a2 


= . 


. of men, 
of women 4 

f children, 3 
A very Mile nt view of the ie will ſhew, that 
the ors 90 proviſions does not influence 1 of ma- 
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12 poor- rates throughout this tour, were an 
abject which I ſeldom failed to make enquiries 
concerning,; and as they are oppoſed to be particu- 
larly connected with the ſubjects of my two preced- 
ing letters, I ſhall here draw into one view, all the 
intelligence I gained concerning them: To render the 
tables the more ſatisfactory, 1 ſhall add the aggregate 


each place. r 
| Poor-rates Price of | Weekly | Total earnings 

Places per [. Provif, pay 

3 d. e 
Sheffield, 4 © 
24 o 6 | 3 8 5 63 10 9 
8 o 6 22 9 0 | 66 6 o 
Dr iffic 1 0 9 24 7 7 59 — 6 
Newton, O 2 „„ 3: 1-53 4 3 
Kirkleathamy PS 1: $0812.83 *7 6 
Gil/aale, 1 © 
Schorten, o 8 3 E 
Gilling, o 8:12} 6 3+ J4p 56 
Rookby, o 8 1,9 n 6 
Fremington, -J A. 1. 144 3 0 
Kiplin, : @ 1:38 FC 
Sqwinton, &c. o 6 24 * 6 1 5 © 
Craikhill, o 6 [24 e & 3685 a8 6 
Slening ford, 1 © 24 s$ „ „ 
Aſearth, o 6 24 i 
Rahy,. ETSY o 6 34 | 6 6 1 59 6 
> Y » 24 |7 % ©7 6 
Morpeth, o 6 || $0: 1445-3 9 
Almrwick, o 6 24 * 0:149 20-0 
Belford, /-o"J3F]| 4 1 5 2 [442 0 


Places 
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Poor - rates Price of | Weekly | Total earnings 
Places per {- | Proviſ. pay 
| PEO Pd | 1 «4 
Hetton, «16:48 ne $40 
Fenton, oO Ox 24 8 7 Fag* © 0 
Rothbury, I 5 24 | 6 9 50 15 © 7 
Cambo, O0 24 8 9 58 3 6 9 
Glenæwelt, 0 24 2 16 | 
0 Accot, o 6 2 s s ja9.+2-6 Fil 
Penrith, 1• 3 241 6 2 |53 11 3 it. 
Keſwick, D 9 24 6 10 40 15 9 | 5 
72 o 9 3 7—— Pee 8 by 
2 e by 
| Kaders, „ 3 |. 1.7 7 4s 38:6 | 
Garſlarg, | . 0 5 34 1 7 6 49 2 6 HY 
Liverpool, 8 2 {Es 
Ormſkirk, ih Be 35 4 11 34 9 0 1 
Altringbum, 3 37 EE v4 
Knotsford, 3 0 3 6 9 | A. 
Stone, * 3 6 10 ; {| 
Shenſtone, 19 6 34 8 4 6 o 4 
Afton, . - I 3 34 | 5 7 998 6 g 1 
Hagly, 1:3 4 [zi] 7 5 | #45440 "ul 
Braon/grove, i 6 [347 % 9 6 vl 
_Bendſworth, 4 0 4.47 3 | 494,.3: © 14 
Benſington, :  Q 32 1 45 11 5 4 
Henley, . 33 | 7 5 |44, 1 9 Kid 
Mims, | | 2 © 44 7 um 18 


Average of Rates, 1s. 14. 


The ſuppoſed conneclion between theſe coltimns is 
very natural, and certainly ought to exiſt, viz. that 
rates being a tax to ſupply the wants of the poor, they 
muſt be high in thoſe places where the price of provi- 
ſions is high, and where the price of labour is low; 
and this concluſion is ſo very obvious, that we may 
reaſonably look for a regular gradation in the rates; 

. according to ſuch cifeumſtances. 


X 2 Rates 


388 
* 
10 Sg * 


places 


Newton, - 
C/, worth, 
Fenton » 0 
VH ohne , 
Laber, 


AP 


Places 


27 

Stilling fleet 
S ant n, ; 
Craikhill, 

. 


Morpeth, 
Aludbicl, 
Hetton, © 
"Cambe, 
Aſcot, 
Garſlang, 
Ormſkirk, 


Shenſtone, _ 


Averages, 


Places 


Drift viola, 

a 3 
: Gi ing » 
Rookbyy 

| Belford, 
Kejwwick, 
Shaſgs 


Averages, 


Rater 10 3 4 in the pound. 
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2 Price of | Weekly | Total earning» 
Proviſ. pay 
4. d. 5. 4. 1 4. 4. 
2 249 3 | 55 4 3 
'2 22 | 7 0 |52 7 6 
= 2 8 7 | 43 30 
3 + oo 7 7 | 49 17 - 
3 3 7.7 4+. . 
Ld WY Bs — — — —ꝗ U— — 
ey 2 7 7 4 09 
Rives from 3 d. 10 6 d. 
5 Price of | Weekly | Total varnings 
Proviſ, | pay | | 
2. 4. 4. 6; 4 5 
2 f 6 Io; 
6 22 9 66 6 o 
+ -6 24 7 e 
6 2235 1 | 47 18 6 
6 2471 38 
6 #/1 6 6 170-7 6 
5 336 945 3.9 
6 see 
8 2383143 4 
6 218 9 58 1 6 
6 24 CT a 1 © © 
e 
6 3x | 411 | 34 9 © 
66 ie) 38:4 15. 8-145,,70 © 
a” 1" | 6 9 50 12 10 
Rutes from 6 d. io 9d. 5 
Por- rates | Price of 8 Total earnings 
Fer L. Proviſ. 11 .. 4 * 
9 4. 5. d. 38 — 
eee 
8 33 | 6 3:] 49 5. 6 
8 3x 9 © | 59 12 6 
75 215 2 | 44 1 © 
9 21 [ 6 10 | 49 5 9 
r 770 99; 494 © 
84 2} | 6u1 | 51 


Rates from 9 d. to 18. 


209 


| Poor-rates Price of Weekly aw; earnings 
Places | per . Proviſ. pay 
E 4. d. Fo d. Ek: 4. 
Kiplin, - = l 24 6 0 | 84 L 3 
Slenin a, , L „ W; 19, © 
Liveroy 33 | 8 
— * — | — ir 
Averages, F JJC 
Rates from 18. to 18. 6d. 
Places "©. re Ae w 
Q 2 „ ab d. "3. ; 4 4. \ 4. 
— ae 
remington, eine 2 
Rothbury, i 6.3. a& £ 6-9 13 5 © 
Glerwell, Et: NE T1 6 
Penrith, 19 246 2 1D 3 
Stone, 1 6 31610 | » 7 
Aſton, 1 9 348 7 [„ © 6 
Broomſgrove, 1 6 33.17. 0:4 44:5 9::6 
Henley, 20 6 NA 7 5 [ 1 9 
Averages, 1 4&| 3 | 640 [48 1 1 
89 1 ee 
Rates from 18. 6d. 4 26. 75 
8 0 © q Poor-rates | Price of dargings 
Iu Age or” 4 
Altringham, 2 0 | 3z 1 3 
2 2 0 9 6 
Mims, . 44 84. 0 
Averages, 1:40, & 16,8 % 4 7 
due 
Paor-rates |. Price of | Werl rotal eargin 
DOSES e ae e, eee 
. d. 4. . 4. J. . 4. 
Knotsford, 1:3 2.4: 34 þ 6:9  x—= 
Haghey, 1-3 6 .3# |.-7. 5 |48, 3-6 
rt 3 ar 2 © 
— — 2. vi J=— 2 E 2 
Averages, 89 e | 148 12 9 
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Fe PRoy15S10Ns. 

At 2 d. ̃ per b. = os. gdh. 
„ - 18 
23333 TT 


LABOUR. 


A N 15 — — ” - — 6 

1 6 0 — oO - _ | - ;- - O0 

* 9 n 4 "I . 65 

£ 3 f i — * : 1 15 % 

a 0 4b E =&C þ £8 ' 

en 1 ARNIN OSV. 

— — — 9 a — f 
£: 34 1. ' 8 : ; Rates 
1 — - - * 
5I 12 10 -o 0 8 
50 a 10 „ 6 
r T8 

Kad 55 8 . 1, 4+ 

J i905 [= Fo eo] = 43S 

© & 79 e7h9.3z+5 | cvs |=. +» 2,0 
1 1 — 3 OO 


* Proviſions here ſeem to have a remarkable effect 
on the rates; the progreſſive proportion is not brok- 
en; but then the advances are fo prodigious, that 
one ſcarcely knows how to account for them. A 
farthing a pound makes a riſe of 9d. in the rates 
and a halfpenny of xs. 7 4.3. Three farthings raiſe 
them to'2s. 3 d 1. Now this is ont of all proportion, 
that rates ſhould at_one. inſtance be trebled, and in 
another more than doubled. becauſe proviſions riſe a 
farthing and a halfpenny per 1b. Were only the price 


of 
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of bread. taken, theſe and ſeveral other inſtances 
would appear more extraordinary; but the average 
of ſeveral articles is more ſatisfactory, as it includes 
the general riſe in the prices of commodities; fur al- 
though butcher's meat does not form any great part 
of the-houſe-keeping of the poor, yet as they con- 
ſume other articles that have riſen in price, of late 
years, ſuch. riſe js, taken into our account, by giving 
the average of ſeveral articles. 

The cauſe of the ſtrong effect that here appears, I 
take to be this; poor rates are never nicely propor- 
tioned to the prices of proviſions and the neceſſities of 
the poor; but depend on the temper of individuals, 
the caprice of pariſh officers and juſtices of the peace: 
They are as often raiſed by clamour, as by real ne- 
ceſſity. Now a ſmall riſe in prices is much noiſed 
about, and lever fails of ſending many of the poor to 
the pariſh; not becauſe they really are in want, but 
becauſe they have an argument to uſe to officers and 
juſtices; and they gain by ſuch means advances out 
of proportion to their increaſe of neceſſity. This 
ſomewhat accounts for a diſproportion between rates 
and prices; but I muſt confeſs, by no means, for 
ſuch a vaſt one as we ſee in the preceding tables. 

In the article labour there is no kind of proportion 
to be found. Where the labourers earn 75. 1d. a 
week, rates are 25, 64. in the pound higher than 
where they garn but 5s. 7d. Where they are paid 
6s. 10d. the rates are 1s. 4d. : But at 6s. 9d. earn · 
ing, they are only 6 d. which are ſuch contradicti- 
ons, that they prove evidently that let labour be ever 
ſo dear, rates are not thereby eaſed, as it is extreme- 
ly natural to ſuppole they ought to be. The table 
of total earnings alſo preſents the ſame contradicti- 
ons. Rates 13. in the pound, where the earnings are 
above 521. and 2 d. at 49/. Sc. Sc. And this is a 
very ſtrong argument againſt raiſing wages upon every 
riſe of proviſions: The high wages continue when 

X 4 1. the 
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e occaſion. is ne; and fo far from bein really 
the ol to pose , they come to the pariſh white 
amply paid as abe as when their time! was of the 
love value. 3 

But to ſhew how little the amount of rates depends 
on the 3 of the poor, we need only turn td 
two or three pla laces, where proviſions are bjgh and 
labour Jow If any thing could cauſe high rs 
would be ſuch an union 7 circumſtances; whe 
at Orm irk and e labour is very low, Kade 15 


ons and yet rates at only 64. 
N cab might alſo be prodined. 
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HESE papers ard ſwelled to ſuch, a length, 
that I find; it neceſſary to overlook, in this re- 


view: of the particulars, many ſubjects, which Lſhayid 
not:otHerwile: have paſſed over. J cannot, however 
omit a few: remarks on that important part of buf 
bandry—manuripge:.. 

Lime, throughout molt parts of ths, Narch, is what 
they-- principally depend on; the benefit they urge 
to be very great; and, conlidering they. uſe,only foxe 
lime, it doubtleſs 1 is ſo. But from, the intelligence 
1 — in many places, U have great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this ſpirit of liming is not attended with 
the effects that many believe. Its greateſt uſe, that 
of forming a part in compoſts, is little attended to. 
Upon black moory ſoils the uſe is exceedingly great 30 
much more fo than on any other land. 

Paring and burning is general throughout the 
North: and. Weſt, and the price pretty equal every 
where, from 145. to 20 Univerſal ohſervatiqn has 
proved it to be a moſt excellent practice, and has 
alſo proved that the idea. of thinning the ſtaple of, the: 
ſoil by it, is falſe, and groundleſs. Furpeps ang 9h 
croÞ every - after ĩt. 

Folding ſheep is ſhamefully and ſcendalouſly. get 
lected throughout many counties. The very men, 
on op ſuch an n is ent tadiſplay ins bur 
The raiſing 1 manure in farm: yards is at a very law, 
pitch throughout moſt parts of the noxthern coul 
This manue, with good: managemens, is the; baft 
and cheapeſt: a man can uſe. Three; circumſtances, 
N. this * ſo very fatal to huſbandry: 


Firſt. 


1 
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Firfl. The want of well-incloſed farm-yards, (called 
in the North fold yards) I ſaw cy Jy 
that deſerved that name. 


Second. The feeding the hay about the fields. This | 


execrable practice is productive of nothing 
but miſchief. The paſtures are poached 
all winter; and the dung ariſing from many 


| herds of cattle loſt for a thin N od 


about the fields is worthleſs. 


Third The not chopping their wheat ſtubbles for: 


littering their yards. Left in the field it is 


quite uſeleſs as a manure, from want of 


quantity and fermentation; and it choaks 
the plough in breaking up. But when it is 


carried into the farm- yard, to receive all 
the dung and urine of the cattle that eat the 


62, *, -s 


— - + ftraw/ahd Hay; it is converted into vaſt 
quantities of rich manure. 

The Far] of Darlington, only by means of facking 
his hay at his farm- yard, makes more dung in one 


in ten. 3 21 


tions made to it; but bens öft weight. In the regi- 
ſter of my exp timents in Suffolk, which I propoſe 
before the public, this wacter will de N 

fro 'a great variety of trials. 
Reſpectiag compoſts, moſt vf che common farmers 


are backward; but the Marquis of -Rockingham has 


carried dis Hudson to perfection. Mr. r has 
alſo exerted himſclf with — ſpirit in it. 
"Upon the whole} the merit of manuring chiefly lies 

my the landlord ; but their tenants are very back. 
The dependence on lime: is every where too 


_ 
ent: latter is of th: importance in eln 
os enülch attention Irr- be giuen to t. 


1 28d ud 0] 13; 7 33Y UL el Oils 
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car, than the Wade farmers on the e track of 


Reſpecting th: ny of ubble, 1 fans not: — 
ſent, room to diſcuſs it fully. I have heard ohjec- 


and the neglect of farm-yard dung univerſal: — 


” TY e as 
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1 averages of moſt of the articles of intelligence 
gained, I ſhall now attempt to draw the whole into 
one general view, and apply the particulars of this 
Tour to the kingdom at large. This may be called 
the political arithmetic of the whole enquiry ;. but 
previous to general proportions, two points, parti- 
cularly connected with this deſign, remain to be re- 
viewed, which are tles, and the value of the. foil. 
The following table will ſhew the ſtate of tythes in 
many places through, the counties I paſſec. 


I'S. 


X 'T +1 1 

kr erde Cev |Comp.) Dirt Diro for) 

Places 1 per | or for | for Peaſe & 

© 3013 103 heat] Barley | Oats/| Beans |- | 
Rishy, 980 Gath. |, | 1514 | rv, 9} 24654 
Thorne,... Ditto... | 7 

2 ' _ * * F 112 

Newton, „ |. 16 614 314 34 3 
Nunnington;\Comp.| E * Y 8 
Kirkleatham,| J s 03 03 O 3 © 

Aale, 4 bel: 5 0 3 0 3 0 3 © 
Gilhngy' (1 746-148: 6% oa 6,--..:14.07.- 
Fremington, Gath. "ry 5 71 
Kiplin, Comp.] | | 12 

© — ö q 3 10005 TT 
Swinton, Comp. las ar. { þ ot! 
Craitbil "| |4 K o O 3 6/7 96 0 
Slening ford, | Gath. | ie 94 
Danby, * . Mt 1 12 0 i: ' 1 7 

by, g) £: ts Ee 014 6 7 2, 00 Fo 
Gofevorth, 8 6]4 64 46 of. | _ 
Morpeth, . W 0144 8..97.0; 214 
Belford,, | .,j[0 fs. of3. © 3* or 724.20 
Fenten, Comp FPS 20 1:4 e 
Rothbury,” Ditto. ene | \ an 10! 


k » AN So „ 21 # 5 
* q 
L k ! . Pl 
y. aces 
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AVING proceeded thus far in giving you the | 
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i 
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Comp. or. Comp.] Comp. C Ditto [Dittoforj Hay; Turn. 
Places — 2 per . for "ah for [Peaſe & N 
Wheat] Barley | Oats | Beans | 
'Gath, | - | 4 * «+ . 0 | N 2 * 
Aſcot, Ditto WW , 
enrith, Ditto 
Holme, Ditto Vid x f 1 J 1 
Kabers, Gas 
Ormſtirt, |Gath. 
en. 6-46 4 0 
Saws. | . 92 8 
3 902 6 
62 6 
014; 0j2 6 
DM Wii | 
4 %% of 
od ; 113/41 P 


1 ſhall oli "terhith on this ble than the in on 
are high ; z and that the number of places 1 in which 
tythes are. gathered is very great; a 75 ement 
to agriculture that is inconceivab fable. all the op- 
preſi}ve taxes 5 * of could deviſe, none throws 
ſuch; a dam fs ure of the earth as, thoſp 
which iner 9 Nia! * Bos to produce, being lite- 
rally, 25 on impre l But at every kae 4 755 
I made enquines; all 1 date dere the c 
welllas others, that tht N were univerſally 15 a 
great diſcouragement ai t 8 os 
are got the remedies th — rſt 
they, are often proportiqned 501 od — bog Fed 
bandsy of particular.farmers ;! 3 15 ways depend on 

the pill of the I's be... 
5 As tothe val value the ſoil, the Werl table will 
hen yy number o T at which land ſells 
in t Hoſe g laces w the article is minuted: I add 


the 1 55 17 e to mc country; but in 


ſeveſal inſtanges it reſpefts only t Itivated parts, 
for inſtapce, at Frehingtyn, Glen welt, 2 15 
2991 "I : Places 


— ” 0 * 
a a + Mat _ 


«AT a. = a. a> =. od 
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225 | — 
Wentworth, _ 
Dd, — 
Newton, th 
KT r Rl, eal bam 7 3 
Gilſdale, — 
| $ C — 7 on, N 
Gilli — 
f N 0 "YA 4 
Fremington, — 
Swinton, AT 
_— — 
enmgford, — 
Den — 
a Raby, — — 
Goſworth, — 
Mo rpet h, * oats 
Hhiwick, — 
Bilford, = = 
Hetton, an 
Fon, — = 
'Glemwelt, — 
"Pentith, = = 
' Keftoith, — 
Sbapp, — VP 
Gang. 
Ormfhirk, Hans 
Alringham, — 
"Knot Hor d, — 
N 2 
Sbenſtone, A e 
8 Aft 0 n, > SM ] "> 
Hagley, = = 
. — 
Benfington, . 
Mims, — — 
4 Average, 
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As to the proportioning theſe and the preceding 
averages to the whole kingdom, perhaps ſome of my 
readers may think the general authority too ſmall; 
that the average of this tour is different from that of 
the whole kingdom ; this I grant may probably be 
the caſe; but that the variation is very conſiderable, 
I do not ihink is probable. The journey lies 

through the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Weſtmoreland, and through the uncultivated parts 
of Tor æſbire, which are amongſt the moſt barren in 
the kingdom. It alſo extends ſeveral hundred miles 
through ſome very fertile counties. Upon the whole, 
I have reaſon to think the difference not very great 
between the country here travelled, and the kingdom 
at large: But candour requires me to obſerve, that 
if there is a variation, I apprehend it is in favour of 
fertility; that is, that the kingdom in general is 
richer than the average of this tour. Derbyſbire (not 


included) it is true, is chiefly uncultivated; but then 
all the other counties ſouth of Yorkfbire and Lanca- 


ſbire, are in general well cultivated ; and many of 
them remarkably rich, and full of manufaQories. If 
therefore there is a variation, it certainly is in fayour 
of the kingdom at large. But it ſhould be obſerved, 
that there is no ſlight degree of utility in proportion- 
ing every fort of country to the whole kingdom. I 
demand, for inſtance, the population, product, rent, 
Se. of the whole kingdom, if as waſte as Nortbum- 
berland? What are the fame proportions if as well 
cultivated as the iſle of Thayer ? What are the pro- 
portions of the whole kingdom, compared with the 
. weſt of Norfolk before the diſcovery of marle? and 
thoſe, ſince that improvement? Such a knowledge of 
the importance of fertility and improvement, is of 
ſome conſequence; and when. it extends to fo conſi- 
derable a part of the kingdom as the counties here 
travelled, certainly demands more than a ſlight at- 


This 
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This method of gaining a knowledge of the rural 
ceconomy of the nation, although not perfect, is far 
more ſatisfactory than conjectures, and general cal- 
culations, founded on circumſtances extremely fo- 
reign to the ſubject; like many Which, at different 
times. have been publiſned concerning rental, va- 
lue, Sc. 

The number of acres in England has been variouſly 
calculated, by different writers, from twenty- nine to 
forty millions, excluſive of Wales. The rev, Mr. 
Harte, in his juſtly applauded Eſſays on Huſbandry, 
calculates them at thirty-four millions: I ſhall follow 
this ſuppoſition, as that gentleman has evidently con- 
ſulted moſt writers on theſe ſubjects, and is withal 
particularly accurate. o | 

From theſe thirty-four millions I know of nothing 
to be deducted bur large rivers, (ſmall ones and roads 
are always. meaſured to the adjoining lands; the 
acres of the farms inſerted in the minutes were al- 
ways the groſs number commonly mentioned in con- 
 verſation,) towns, cities, houſes, parks, chaces, royal 
foreſts, woods, and commons : Barren and unculti- 
vated lands muſt not be excluded, as they come 
pretty largely into the particulars of many of the farms 
. themſelves. A million and half of acres muſt be an 
ample deduQion for thoſe articles: But to obviate 
objections, I ſhall ſuppoſe them to amount to two 
millions : The remainder is thirty-two millions; for 
ſuch lands as compoſe the preceding two hundred 
and fifty farms; that is, graſs and arable; includ- 
ing good and bad, cultivated and uncultivated F, 
| | According 
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That is, to as much land as is contained in the four coun- 
ties of Ee, Herifordſbire, Middleſex, and Huntingdonſbire. Sure - 

this muſt be a very ample allowance. | 

+ This being a point of much importance, deſerves attention: 
The number of actes is, by all conjectures, from the menſurati- 
on of maps, and liable to objections. There are many reaſons for 
ſuppoſing the number greater'than I have taken; ſo that if my 


deduQion 
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According to the preceding farm, the average, in 
every particular of the whole tour, this quantity of 
land will contain as follows. ist 457m 


Srarz, RENTAL, and VALVE of the S011. 


Acres in all, - - - 32,000,000 
Ditto of arable land,. * 16,009,000 
Ditto of gratis, N in 16,000,000 
Number of farms, - 111,498 
Rental, J. 16,000,000 


Value of the ſoil at 
B er "me L. $36,000,000 
The rental here ſpecified is excluſive of that of 
houſes; how much higher they would carry it, is a 
-queſtion that can only be conjectured; but conſider · 
ing the amazing riches of the eity of London. and the 
flouriſning increaſing ſtate of ſo many other cities 
and towns, with the prodigious number of ſplendid 
as well as convenient country ſeats that are every 
where ſpread over the kingdom, the rent of them 
muſt be very conſiderable; and undoubtedly raiſe the 
above ſum to confiderably more than twenty millions. 
When the houſes of London were caleulated at one 
hundred thoufand, the rental was ſuppoſed to amount 
to two millions; now they are an hundred and fifty 
"thouſand, it ought, by the fame rule, to amount to three 
millions; tho I believe that ſum beyond the truth; 
it is an average of 200. per houſe: But thoſe of the 
whole kingdom muſt exceed, by theſe rules, with 
proper allowances, five millions, or male the rental 
:twenty-one millions, which, all circumſtances conſi- 


— 


deduction of two millions is thought too little, that objection may 
be nearly r 1 mare, 7 greater total. When cherer is 
ſuch an uncertainty in the real total, the beſt light to view the 
following calculations in, is that of thirty-rwo millions'ef ac res, 
whether more or leſs than England: Seonarid, Wales, and A raland 
are very near at hand to ſupply deficietictes  - 
but T call it here 205; 


The exact rent ii 93. 17 


dered, 
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dered, particularly the rental of this Tour being pro- 
bably under that of the whole kingdom, muſt, I 
think, yet remain under the truth. Five millions 
a year, at twenty years purchaſe, amount to one 
hundred millions; which make the total value 
L. 636,000,000. ts | | 
Suppoſe that. ſtock yields a profit to the owners 
of 2 per cent. their annual income then amounts to 
£. 19,080,000. PEE 

At 3 3 per cent. it comes to /. 22,260,009. 

At 4 per cent. it amounts to /. 25,440,000. 

It certainly muſt be a matter of vaſt conſequence 
to keep the property of the kingdom on the increaſe; 
which I take to be the ſureſt mark of a flouriſhing 
people: | Now it is viſible, from this table, that agri- 
culture forms one of the grand pillars of the riches 
of the State; improvements in it increaſe. property, 
'and conſequently income, .and ought therefore to re- 
ceive from politicians, and the Great; all poſlible en- 
couragement. The riſe of rent 15s. per acre in- 
creaſes the rental of the lands of Exgland 800,0001. a 
year. Nor ſhould it be conſidered as a transfer of 
1ncome from the farmer to the landlord; but as a 
creation of freſh income. There is ſcarcely a track 
of country in the kingdom in which a rife of rent (to 
a certain pitch, which, by the way, is much higher 
than generally believed,) 1s not attended with a cor- 
reſponding increaſe of product, but much beyond the 
proportion. Inſtances are every where innumerable 
of farms low rented that have been occupied by none 
but ſlovenly, poor, and ruined tenants ; whereas the 
ſame farms doubled, or trebled in the rent, become 
the fortunes of ſucceeding occupiers. There is no- 
thing in this difficult to be accounted for; high rents 
-are an undoubted ſpur to induſtry; the farmer who 
pays much for his land, knows that he muſt be dili- 
gent, or ſtarve. Land of 205. an acre muft yield good 
crops, or its occupier be ruined. Whatever be the 
nature of the ſoil, that circumſtance will make it yield 

Vor. IV. 1 | them. 
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them. In no part of England, where rents are low, 
is there good huſbandry. Norfolk is not an excep- 
tion; the waſte parts of that county were thrown into 
very large farms; the foil would yield nothing with- 
out marling ; conſequently none hired it but men 
who were either rich, or could command money. A 
firſt expence, of three or four pounds an acre, is, 
conſidering the value of ready money to a farmer, no 
low lent. Wherever land is underlet, twenty to one 
but the farmers are flovens; unleſs fome ſuch circum- 
ſtance operates. | ON 
Hence let me remark, that there is no evil more 
pernicious to the public, than great families, through 
a falſe magnificence, letting their eſtates be rented at 
low rates, from father to ſon, by a pack of ſlovens, 
rather than not have it to boaſt, that their rents have 
never been raiſed; which is nothing more than ſay- 
ing, My tenants are poor; their buſbandry bad; and 
the flate injured in wealth, revenue, and population. A 
very patriotic boaſt! Univerſal experience juſtifies 
this aſſertion. There is no good hufbandry without 
high rents; and the landlords, who, through a falſe 
pride, will not raiſe, when they eaſily might, do an 
inconceivable prejudice to their country. I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, that the man who doubles his rental, 
benefits the ſtate more than himſelf. 


S rock ia Hus BAN DR. 


Total according to the average ſum | 
of 3911. neceſſary to ſtock 100% 62,560,000 
a 3 A & S ; ; 

Live ſtock at the average of 228 t 
per 100). a year, 36,480,000 


* This, it ſhould be remarked, 1s not the part of the 
3917. but the average of the place where it is /epararely mi- 


nuted. 


Implements 
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Implements at the e of 631 


k per 100 T : 10,080,000 
urni:ure at the average 0 70 per 

100 J. a year 7, - - i 
2 N " the ag 7 $5,040,000 
Number of —_ cattle, = = 1 
COWS, " * 8 1337,97 
Fatting beaſts, « - - 1,003,482 
Young cattle, - . - - 2,229,960 
Sheep, - 28,989,480 


worth, at an Sg, © 10]. the 
amount is, = 

Suppoſe the average * of the 
cows to be 7 I. the total is 

Suppoſe the value of the fatting 
beaſts to be 101. at a « medium, þ 10,034,820 
the amount 1s, 

Suppoſe the mean value of the young] 
cattle to be 4 /. the total is, 


| . Suppolethe average value of ſheep to 
be 105. the total is 5 I 4,494,740 


Suppoſe the 111,498 farms in = 


Suppole the draveht cattle to be 
5 11,707,290 


4-9 365,832 


8,91 9, 840 


land each to have, on an average, 
thirty ſwine of all —_ the num- 
ber is, - 

Suppoſe the average * to be 155. 
the total is 

Suppoſe each farm to poſſeſs poultry 
of all ſorts to the value of * at 
an average, the total is, 

Total value of all the live rick 0 ac- 5 ene 
cording to theſe calculations 57˙355,72 


—— * SS a. © _— * 1 — 4 1 "Y * F 1 


3» 344,940 


2,508,705 


334,494 


+ Theſe, it ſhould be remarked, are not the parts of the 
3911. but the averages of thoſe places where they were /eparately 


4 
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Live ſtock by this rule, 37, 365.721 
Implements by the former, 10,080,000 
Furniture by ditto, - 11,200,000 
Sundries by ditto, - 95,040,000 
Total according to this joint account, 113,685,721 

The article furniture I have inſerted from the mi- 
nutes, as truth -required me to do, it being the ave- 
rage of thoſe accounts which gave it diſtinctly ; but 
there is great reaſon to believe that furniture does nor 
equal implements in general : But I do not ſubſtitute 
a conjecture, becauſe the total undoubtedly remains 
under the truth: And this I think is obvious for more 
reaſons than one. 

The total live ſtock, according to the ſums poſſeſ- 
Ted by farmers at ſtocking their farms, is 36, 480, ooo l. 
but by the other calculation it amounts to 3), 365,721/. 
the difference of the firſt ſum from the total ſtock, 
cannot be leſs than the variation of theſe ſums.; for 
it muſt be conſidered, that not one farmer in an 
hundred has, at firſt coming into a farm, nearly the 
ſtock he poſſeſſes a few years afterwards. | All of 
them hire too much land to ſtock it fully; they in- 
ereaſe it by degrees, till they have the proper quan- 
tity. No truth in huſbandry can be more generally 
known than this. But the articles implements and fur- 
niture are in the ſame predicament, and increaſe. pro- 
portionably ; conſequently ſhould be calculated: by 
the proportion of the two amounts of live ſtock , but 


this I ſhall deſiſt from, as I think theſe articles ap- 


pear to be proportionably higher than live ſtock. 

I apprehend the difference between the ſtock on 
entering a farm, and the ſtock ſome years after, is to 
each other at leaſt as 62, 360, oo0 J. to 113,685,721 /. 


Ear the fake of whole numbers we. may. perhaps ſtate - 


The general ſtock in huſbandry at C. 110,000,000 
- ppoſe this ſtock pays an intereſt) / 
pl 10 per cent. the profit of = I 1,000,000 
Ten, = => » 5 
511 5 t 
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At 12 per cent. it is 13,200, oo0 
% 8 I 6, 500,000 
At 20 per cent. - - = 22,000,000 


- Upon this ſcale I ſhould remark, that the profit of- 
the kingdom's agriculture is undoubtedly a very con- 
ſiderable ſum. The common notion of this matter 
is, that the farmers make three rents; one for the 
landlord, one for expences, and one for their own 
profit : But this is certainly erroneous : A rent will 
not pay expences if the huſbandry is pretty good; 
and their own profit, there is much reaſon to believe, 
exceeds a rent, In lands already improved, or na- 
turally rich, it equals it; and in improveable farms 
there can be no doubt of its exceeding it. Suppoſing 
the equality, the aggregate of profit amounts to 
16,000,000. ; and allowing a ſurplus, will raiſe it to 
18,000,000, and probably to twenty. 

Nou a profit of from ſixteen to twenty millions 
ſterling per aunum moſt undoubtedly cannot ariſe 
from a trifling ſum in ſtock; according to any pro- 
bable proportions it cannot ariſe from a much leſs 
ſum than the total I calculated, viz. 110,000,000]. ; 
upon which I muſt be allowed to obſerve, that the 
concurrence between the certain profit, according to 
any reaſonable eſtimation with my calculated total 
of ſtock, confirms it; at leaſt ſo far as to ſatisfy us 
that the deviation, whatever it may be from truth, 
is not conſiderable *. 


* How well does this agree with the account of the author of 
the Enquiry into the prices of wheat, malt, Ic. p. 111. who makes 
the profit on arable land 68 J. 17s. 7 d. $ per cent. Could the 
utmoſt exertion of prejudice and ignorance deduce a more pal- 
pable abſurdity ? | 


23 PRODUCT 
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PRODUCT of the Sort. 


Acres of wheat and rye, +» =- = 3,066,195 
Product at the the general average, grs. 9.198 peg 


per acre of qrs. = 
Value of ditto at 38 5. a quarter 1. L. 17, 476, 310 
Acres of barley, r 2.8, 898,948 
Product of ditto at 4 qrs. per acre, Yrs. 11,595,792 
Value of ditto at 19s. - - V/. 9,856,423 
Acres of oats, = N v8 2,285,709 
Product of ditto at 4 qrs. per acre, 9rs. 10,285,690 
Value of ditto at 159. „. 7.714.267 
Acres of peaſe, - 1,282,227 
* Band ae 2 qrs 7 buſhels 9rs. 3,766,548 
Value of ditto at 24 s. per WM: - =» FL. 4,519,865 
Acres of beans, = - 668,988 


Product of ditto at 3 qrs. 7 buſh. Qrs. 2,592,328 
Value of ditto at 24 s. - 1 10,793 
Acres of turneps, - - - — . 1,560,972 
Value of ditto at 46s. += L. 4,110,559 
Acres of clover, - - — — - 724,737 
Value of ditto, at o.. „/. 1,449,474 
Total product of arable crops ex- | 
cluſive of potatoes, cabbages, Se. 0 L438, 237,691 
W. Pl h 
Product of the cows at the average 
of 5 6 3. 3 2 S 7,107, 996 
Profit on the ſheep at the averigs of 10s. C. 14. 494,740 


Weight of the wool at the average 

fleece of 5 1b. - t16.144.947,400 
Value of ditto at the 9 price : 
. of g d. 2, _ * L. 694,539 


Profit on the 1 beaſts at 171. L. 7.024.374 


— 


* * — 2 x T * - ac 


The quantity of rye is very ſmall ; trifling in compariſon to 
that of wheat: The latter I reckon at 405. per quarter, and the 
quantity of rye to reduce the whole. to 385. 


Profit 
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Profit on young cattle at 20s. - . 2,229,960 

| Suppoſe the ae? on ſwine be 185. L. 2,508,705 

Suppoſe the profit on poultry to? 

— their value, mM - L. 334,494 
Total product of live ſtock, - . 33,700,269 
And this ſum is the total product of graſs lands, 

excluſive of hay fold to towns, | 
Suppoſe this makes it the ſum, - . 35,000,000 
Total product of the foil, except as | 

before excepted, and excluſive of L. 83, 237, 691 

woods, parks, chaces, Qc. 

I have no rule by which even to conjecture the pro- 
duct of woods, and that of ſcattered trees and hedge- 
wood; all together muſt amount to a very conſider- 
able ſum. 

This table requires ſome explanation, for it total] 
contradicts the ideas of ſeveral writers, for = 
works I have the greateſt reſpect. The very inge- 
nious author of the Three Tratts on the corn trade, p. 
142. ſecond edit. calculates the growth of wheat and 
rye in England and Wales at 5,110,255 quarters; 
whereas I ſuppoſe the quantity in England alone to 
amount to 9,198,585 quarters; which is a pro- 
digicus difference. The growth of barley he makes 
4,603, 22 quarters: My account is 11,595,792 quar- 
ters. Oats he calculates at 4,240,947 quarters: In 
theſe ſheets they are reckoned at 10,285,690 quar- 
ters. I have the utmoſt deference for the calculations 
of ſo very acute and ſenſible a writer; but at the ſame 
time I muſt be allowed to remark, that the data upon 
which he calculated appear ſomewhat more to error, 
than thoſe upon which I have proceeded. | 

That gentleman founds his calculation on the 
quantity of corn conſumed by men and animals. The 
conſumption by men is taken from average quantities 
eat by different people; the latter is conjectured. 
The different proportions between the eaters of wheat, 
rye, barley, Sc. is conjectured; the number of the 
people is conjectured; the quantities otherwiſe ap- 

24 plied 
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plied are imagined, and, to appearance, rather at 
random; and the total of theſe conjectures ſuppoſed 
to. be the annual growth. Now it muſt be eyident, 
that this method of coming at the growth, 1s at beſt 
very fallacious. | 
I am far from exhibiting my own calculations as 
free from all theſe objections. This Tour extends 
over but a part of the kingdom; and I have often re- 
peated, that I am now only proportioning the parti- 
culars of this extent to 32 millions of acres. I am of 
opinion the proportion is not unjuſt; but my readers 
may think differently; in the mean time, I venture 
only to aſſert, that ſtating ſuch proportions have a 
particular uſe; and that there is a much greater pro- 
bability of the exactneſs, than of diſcovering the 
quantity of corn raiſed, from that eaten by fifteen or 
twenty people. ie 
The proportions of the different grains, I have 
taken from a variety of minutes in a courſe of five 
and twenty hundred miles, through all ſorts of ſoils ; 
the averages of which I can ſcacely believe to be de- 
ceitful. The growth of each per acre is taken with 
great exactneſs, from the ſame minutes, and is the 
average of ſo conſiderable a part of the kingdom. 

In reſpe& to the number of acres in England, I 
adopt the aſſertion of a very accurate writer; but I 
ſhould remark; that the greateſt reductions, accord- 
ing to the loweſt eſtimates ever made, will not bring 
the above quantities near to thoſe of the author of 
the Three Tracts. For conſidering that he includes 
Wales, my totals are near three times over larger 
than his. Now if my data are fo very falſe, the 
total amount of my product, which I have made 
L. 83, 237,691, would be reduced to little more than 
a third of that ſum; which ſingle ſtate of the caſe is 
ſufficient to prove, that this gentleman's data is er- 
roneous. For I ſhall by and by ſhew, that ſuch a 
product would not amount to half the very expen- 
diture 
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diture of huſbandry ; and that the farmers, inſtead of 
making fortunes, would all ſtarve. 

In a word, I cannot but apprehend, that the me- 
thod which J have adopted, of calculating theſe to- 
tals, is founded more in facts, than that of the very 
ingenious writer of the Three Tracts. But I much 
wiſh for opportunities to complete the Tour of theſe 
kingdoms; in which caſe I ſhould be able totally to 
calculate from facts, and in no inſtance to depend on 
ſuppoſition or conjecture. 

The importance of increaſing the quantities of pro- 
duct, muſt, from theſe accounts, appear extremely 
clear. It much behoves all lovers of agriculture to 
encourage the earth; to increaſe the product of that 
which 1s already in cultivation; and to bring waſte 
ſoils into uſe, that the total of products may be car- 
ried to their utmoſt height; upon which depends 
every circumſtance that concerns the proſperity of a 
nation. 


ExPENDITURE of HusBANDRY. 


Under this article I ſhall attempt to draw into one 
view, as many of the farmers expences in conducting 
their buſineſs, as can be calculated. It is a point of 
much conſequence to know the whole amount and 
nature of the kingdom's induſtry, and the circulation 
dependant on induſtry. 

The rental was before found to be /. 16,000,000 

Tythes at the rates before inſerted, 

the average of the Tour, 

Wheat, - - = 792,099 

Barley, =» - - $561,710 

ww - - 380,951 

Peaſe and beans, - = 325,402 

Suppoſe that of tur- 

neps and clover L. 283,213 
25. 6 d. 
L. 16,000,000 
Suppoſe 
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C. 16,000,000 
Suppole thoſe of graſs 
lands to equal (ſmall | 
tythes included) thoſe 44,566,250 
of 3 of the arable, 
Total, 8 - "71-2301 3,915,625 
Suppoſing the whole ee 
for; but ſo conſiderable a part of 
it being gathered, cannot 1 
this ſum leſs than - 
Poor rates at the average of 15. 1 d. 
in the pound rent, 


L. 5,500,500 


866,666 


| Suppoſe the ſurveyors, conſtables, 


church-wardens, and all other 
ariſh expences to amount to - d. SONNY 
in the pound, - 

The — men fervants is 
222,996 he amount of their 
— the 14 rate of 8 J. b 1,59 5675 

9 d. 

ve e of their nnd 92 at th 

average of 91. 

The number of maid ſervants is 

167,247. The amount of ther 

wages at the average of 3 J. 9 5. is 

Suppoſe the value of their Jon _ 

be 5 IJ. 

The number of boys is 1 111,498. 

The amount of their wages, at the 

average of 3 J. 25. is 

Suppoſe the value of their board, 

Sc. to be 6). 10s. the amount is 't 

The number of (conſtantly employ- 

ed) labourers is 334,494. Their 

earnings, at the average of ys. 14 
per week, amount to ; 


2,006,964. 
577,001 
836,235 
345,643 


724.737 


6,160,262 


—ñ—ñ— — 


L. 35,110, 183 
There 
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1.35, 1 10, 18 
There remains all the extra labour; or 15 : 


that which is not regular: It amounts, 
in every farm, to a conſiderable pro- 
portion of the total, as it includes 
molt of the harveſt, hay, and other f 2,053,420 
buſy times, and the prices conſe- 
quently high, it cannot be calculated, 
for men, women, and children, at 
leſs than a third of the laſt (um, or 

The renewal of the ſtock of draught ) 
cattle, (they being an unprofitable 
ſtock, and not calculated in the pre- 
ceding accounts to yield any profit) 
may be calculated (including the ex- 
pence of farriers, Sc. )at an annual ex- 
pence of a 15th of the total value, or. 

The annual expence of horſes was found, 
on an average, to be 6 J. 6 5. but as 
ſome few of the total are oxen, I 70245374 
ſhall call it 6 J. or in the whole 

It is difficult to calculate with exactneſs, 
the amount of wear and tear; the 
only data my minutes yield me is the 
rule in Northumberland, of the black - 
ſmith's performing all their work of 
repairs at 40 5s. per horſe per annum; 
but this is in a country where coals | 
and iron are plentiful; nor do they 
afford any new implements at that 8 
price. According to this rule, Iſhould 952103 
ſuppoſe the average of the Tour 
would amount, including the re- 
newal, as well as the repairs, at 4 J. 
per horſe; and the amountof all other 
articles, ſuch as the wheel-wright, 
carpenter, collar- maker, Sc. and the 
wear, Se. of ſundries, in all articles, 
at 3 J. per horſe more, in all j J. or 


. 53,163,566 
In 


2 


780, 486 


„„ 


2 
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L. 53,163,566 
In numerous places the tenants repair 
the buildings of the farms; I ap- 
prehend, throughout two thirds of 8. 
the kingdom: Suppoſe it half, and N 219745 
that it amounts to 3 J. per farm, | 
per ann. on an average; this is 
Thequantityofſeedwheat” 
is, upon an average 
throughout the Tour, 
105, and rye 12th of 
the product; ſay,there- + 1,588,844 
fore 11th ; conſe- 
' quently it amounts to 
$36,235 qrs. which at 
38 f. per quarter, 16 
Of ny it = a tenth 
of the uct, or 
"gk 2 qrs. and at 985,642 
1754. per qr. comes to 
Of oats it is an 8th, or 
1,285,711 qrs. and at> 964,282 
15 5. comes to 
Of peaſe it is a jth, or 
538,076 qrs. which * 645,691 
24 5. amounts to 
Of beans it is an 8th, or | 
324,041 qrs. which at 388,849 
24 $5. amounts to 
Suppoſe all other bea 300,000 
to amount to 2 
| 4,873,308 
Suppoſe the farmers to pay 4 per cent. 
intereſt for their money ; that of 4,400,000 


the total of ſtock, or 110,000,000 
is per annum - - 


L. 62,715,619 
It 
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It is to be remarked, that this account does not in- 
clude ſome particulars which are not ſuſceptible of 
any calculation, and which it may eaſily be ſuppoſed 
amount to a very conſiderable ſum. Conſidering that 
all the articles minuted here are undoubtedly exiſt- 
ing, and that none unthought of, come into this ac- 
count, I apprehend it will be ſuppoſed a moderate al- 
lowance to call the total f. 70,000,000. I do not 
imagine it can, in any way of calculating, be laid at a 
leſs ſum proportioned to the given particulars. Ex- 
traordinary loſſes of live ſtock do not come into the 
eſtimate, no more than other circumſtances, which 
cannot fail of bearing, in a courſe of years, pretty 
heavy upon the farmer. However, to obviate objec- 
tions, I ſhall call the total expenditure H. 65,000,000. 

But whether this ſum, or that ſpecified in particu- 
lars, be ſuppoſed; in either caſe the amount muſt 
prove very deciſively, that the particulars of product 
given by the author of the Three Tracts, quoted above, 
are far below the mark, for by proportioning the to- 
tal given by the preceding accounts, to the amount 
of thoſe particulars mentioned by that writer, we find 
that the total product of the lands of England will 
not amount to near half the annual expenditure of 
huſbandry; which implies ſo manifeſt a contradiction, 
that truth is totally irreconcileable to it: And al- 
though ſome of my particulars are conjectural, and 
others may be contrary to ſome received opinions, yet 
I apprehend it will prove an unſurmountable difficulty 
to reduce them all ſo much to nothing, as is neceſſary 
to render them conſiſtent with that writer's account, 


PROFIT of HUSBANDRY. 


The total product appeared to be /. 83,247,691 
Ditto expenditure - . - 6, ooo, ooo 


C. 18,237,691 
Which 
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Which remainder ſhould be the farmer's profit; or 
that ſum, out of which he lives, maintains his family, 
pays his market expences, and all ſuperfluities. It 
amounts to ſomething above a rent, but does not 
riſe to ſuch a conſiderable ſum, or fall to ſuch a low 
one, as to give any reaſon from thence to think the 
particulars from which it is calculated, overſtrained on 
the one hand, or under calculated on the other. 


Income of the $011, 


The preceding calculations give us the income of 
the following ranks of the people. 

Landlords, 
Tenants, 
Parochial clergy, a 
The induſtrious poor employed by the ſoil, 
The non-induſtrious poor. 

The landlord's rent was found to be /. 16,000,000 


The tenant's profit. = 18,237,691 
The clergy, - - ® - 1 - 5,500,000 
The induſtrious poor (being the a- 

mount of labour - - 14,596,937 


The non-induftrious poor, (being the 
amount of rates) - TI - $66,666 
Iatereſt of money, - - - 4,400,000 


Total of theſe ſeveral incomes ariſing | 
from the foil, - - a 59,601,294 


It is, however, to be retnarked, that theſe incomes 
are excluſive of thoſe very conſiderable receipts which 
manufacturers draw from all theſe claſſes, amount- 
ing perhaps to half the total. 8 

As a continuation of this calculation, we might 
further remark, that the product of the ſoil may be 
divided into two parts; — Productive — and non- 
productive income. The firſt includes all thoſe ſums 
that form the income of different claſſes of men; 
the ſecond, ſuch as may be ranked under W 

ea 
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head, viz. maintenance of horſes, Fc. Sc. The 
diviſion is not eaſily calculated, for part of the above 
ſums are of one ſort, and part of the other, ſuch as 
wear and tear, Sc. Sc. however, this point would 
certainly add conſiderably to the above total. This 
ſum, with the product of manufactures and of com- 
merce, unite to form the aggregate income of the 
State. It is a point of no ſlight importance to know 
the total amount; but thus far we may venture to 
pronounce, that agriculture is the grand product that 
ſupports the people. The factitious riches of trade 
and fabrics bear no proportion to this fundamental 
ſupport; not only of them, but of every buſineſs, 
profeſſion, and order of the kingdom. 


PopULATION. 
Number of men ſervants, 2182 2 222, 996 


Maid ditto, - {© 1*, 4, JO3G47 
Boy dino, - 11, 
Labourers, - - - - - 334,494 
Men ſervants and labourers, - - $557,490 
o -.; - * - 111,498 


Number of ſouls according to the 
average of fifteen per 100. x: 2,400,000 
year, excluſive of extra labour, | 
The extra labour I before calcu- 
lated as a third of the Jabour- 
ers, according to which it amounts 557490 
to of ſouls 


„ = =. - 


Reſpecting a deduction from this amount, on ac- 
count of the maids and boys in the farmers families 
being part of them children of the labourers, it is dif- 
ficult to calculate it with tolerable preciſion ; but we 
may be pretty certain that it cannot amount to half 
the total, if it is called 157,490 ſouls, including all 
in this total not maintained by huſbandry ; the al- 

lowance 
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lowance I apprehend much greater than abſolutely 
neceſſary to be made. | 
This will reduce the total to, - 2,800,000 ſouls: 
And this is about eleven acres and a half per head; 
and 51. 185. rental. | 

This amount is excluſive of a vaſt number of peo- 
ple as much dependent on, and maintained by agri- 
cu'ture, as the very plough-man who cultivates the 
foil; for inſtance, the whole tribe of landlords ; a vaſt 
body, branching into a wonderful variety; all thoſe 
manufacturers who work for the farmer alone; and 
for the landlord in his rural capacity alone; ſuch as 
wheel-wrights, blackſmiths, collar-makers, carpen- 
ters, brick-makers, maſons, thatchers. glaziers, Sc. 
Sc. And in another path, all thoſe that cloath theſe 
numerous bodies of people, furniſh their houſes, and 
adminiſter to their luxuries. Beſides, there are a vaſt 
portion of the clergy, and the parochial poor : all to- 
gether moſt undoubtedly form a number, which bears 
a great proportion to the ſum total of the kingdom's 
population. BEET 


" ReCAPITULATION. 


Rental! = L. 16,000,000 
Value, - - 636, ooo, ooo 
Suppoſed rental houſes included, 921,000,000 
Value of total - - __ 636,000,000 


Stock in huſbandry, - - - 110,000,000 
Product of the ſoil in huſbandry, 

excepting woods, parks, chaces, 83,237,691 

—W | | 
Expenditure of huſbandry, + - 65,000,000 
Profit of huſbandry, - mY _— 18,237,091 
Income ariſing from the ſoil, ex- 

cluſwe of manufacturers, ge c 59,001,294 


The population of agriculture; ex- 3 
cluſive of landlords, clergy, 2.800,000 

. » 7 
parochial poor, and manufactu- | 
rers, = . WT 


This 
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This little table may be called that part of Tu 
Sr Art or THe NATION which depends on rural 
cconomics. I ſhall venture a few remarks on its ge- 
neral proſperity, as deducible from theſe, and other 
particulars, ſcattered throughout this volume. In 
ſuch a deſign it is requiſite to connect objects that 
may, at firſt ſight, appear too uticonnected, but 
which, upon a nearer examination, will be found tle 
links of one grand chain.” 

The firſt point of capital lapbetende is the pw 
duct of the ſoil. Froni this ariſes every thing elſe: 
It is the total, which yields an income to ſo many 
ranks of people: It is the foundation, if I may fo ex- 
prefs mytelf, whereof! the kingdom is built: The 
riches, income, and population of the ſtate evidently 
depend on this: Increaſe the product of the ſoil, and 
— mevitably increaſe all the incornes ariſing from 

you add to the ſtock of riches, and increaſe the 
number of fouls dependent on agrieulture; all which 
effects are of the moſt important kind. Theſe con- 
ſequences will plainly appear if we attend a moment 
to the progreſs 'of product. 

The farmers receive, in the firſt pass, the total 
of this amount: Out of it they diſpenſe income to 
the other claſſes; in rent to the landlords z in the 
amount of labour to the induſtrious poor; in rates 
to the non- induſtrĩous poor; and in tythes to the 
clergy. Their other etpences, in various inſtanees, 
maintain many other ranks of people; and the ſur- 
plus remains for their own profit; not to lay up as 
ſavings, but to maintain themſelves and families, in 
neceſfiries and faperflonies; that is, chiefly in the 
confirmption of manufactures. 

We have found the total of product to de better 
that eighty- three millions: now ſuppoſe ir ſhould, 
by an increaſe of good huſbandry, be carried to an 
hundred millions, or any other ſuppoſed ameunt; 
in what manner would this —— act upon _—_ 
variqus - ranks of ? Ir would nat, fas 

Vol. IV. "oy Z writess 
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writers have fooliſhly imagined,)...centre only in the 
; farmers profit, although ſuch a circumſtance would 
be the moſt favourable to the State. The clergy 
. would at once come in for their ſhare of the increaſe 
the landlords, would do the ſame in a riſe of rent, 
for high profits of agriculture, in this reſpect, is but 
another word for competition for farms. The very 
term, increaſe product, in ſome. meaſure implies an 
increaſe of labour; that is, of income to the induſ- 
trious poor: So that all ranks come in with the farmer 
for their ſnare of an increaſe of product. His pro- 
fit is, doubtleſs, increaſed; but is not that, at the 
lame time, increaſing the income of all thoſe manu- 
facturers among whom he neceflarily expends his 
ſurplus? $13 gingen bas a. 5 Ait! 
Ihe greater the farmers profit, the more the State 
is, benefited, and without conſidering either landlords 
or: clergy. Which ef theſe, three ranks of people ex- 


— — 


Thoſe expences which are productive of riches, 
are, of all others, the moſt beneficial: Such are the 
additions which people, in any kind of trade or bu- 
ſineſs, make to that buſineſs; or the expenditure of 
money in improving eſtates, Sc. Now, upon an 

average of farmers and landlords (for the clergy, in 
this vielv, are ont:of the queſtion,) the former claſs 
undoubtedly expends a much greater proportion of 
additional income in the improvement of culture, 
the inereaſing of cattle, Cc. &c. than landlords in 

the improvement of eſtates. And this ſuperiority is 
ſo great, that it is almoſt beyond the, power of cal - 
culation. It would be very extraordinary if it was 
otherwiſe. Landlords are engaged in no buſineſs, or 
purſuit, which gives them an idea of a profitable ex- 
penditure of their money; and this circumſtance is 
the moſt uufortunate that can befal any ſet of people. 

The eſtates of ſome are fully improv d; and many 
that poſſeſs. waſte lands, or ſoils in indifferent order, 0 
fom:cuſtor, inattention, and want, of ſpirit, . wok 


. 
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think of employing any additions that may be made 
to their income in ſuch works. On the contrary, 
farmers are conſtantly engaged in a profitable trade; 


every day ſhews them ſome improvement, that would 


repay the expence with good intereſt. Beſides that 
univerſal, though unſeen one, of a general improved 
culture, from money always being in the cultivator's 
pocket. R071 8 10 
But expences admit of another view: The conſump- 
tion of Britiſh manufactures is the conſumption of 
national iaduſtry; and much more beneficial than 
conſuming the induſtry of, that is, maintaining in- 
duſtrious Frenchmen and Nalians:' Make an addition 
to a landlord's income, and it will be ſpent in an en- 
largement of his former expences; that is, he will 
drink ſo much more Burgundy and Claret, and im- 
port the more ſilk, velvet, and ſpices. The farmer's 
parallel expences are very different; they! ſcarcely 
in any inſtance riſe above the manufactures: and pro- 


ducts of his own country; and where he does exceed, 


as in tea and ſugar, Sc. the exceſs bears no propor- 


tion to the claſs of lanudlo rds. 


But if theſe particulats were not, in the detail, ſuf- 
ficient to prove the ſuperiority; yet the ſingle point 
of the one claſs being idle, and the other induſtrious, 
ſhould be alone deciſwe. An addition of income had 
certainly better be thrown into the latter than the 
former. And thus much in anſwer to thoſe who 
complain of the profit of huſbandry. eden 

But whether the profit was peculiar to one or an- 
other party, ſtill the general benefit to the ſtate is in- 
diſputable. Increaſing products is increaſing the ren- 
ral of the ſoil, the value of it, the general income 
of all ranks, and the number of the peopleQ. 

But when we ſpeak of he good of the flate, it is 
neceſſary to be underſtood with ſome degree of pre- 
ciſion. In this age it is not ſufficient for the indivi- 
duals of a nation to be well fed, and well cloathed ; 
to live in good houſes, well furniſhed; and, in a 

0 2 2 word, 
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word, to be eaſy and happy: There is an aggregate 
intereſt, which muſt alſo be attended to, which con- 
liſts of two kinds, firſt, the ſupport of internal go- 
vernment and national works; and, ſecondly, the 
power al the nation relative to her neighbours ; that 
is, the poſſeſſion of ſuch a degree of power as may 
ſecure her independency in any wars which ambiti- 
on or accident may kindle. 

Witbout numerous preparatory explanations, we 
muſt, come to the poiot: Theſe aggregate intereſts, 
in the preſent enquiry, are but other names for the 
public revenue; it is that which ſets in motion the 
whale; machine of government, Thus, the general 
wealth of the kingdom muſt not only be ſufficient for 
the private eaſe and: affluence of individuals, but alſo 
for; the: levying all choſe rer whiah form the pub- 
lie revenue. 

Both public and Se weelth can noiſe only from 
three ſouroes, agriculturt, mamfattures, and com- 
merce; Hence the connection and importance of the 
preſent. reflections muſt be ſufficiently manifeſt. A- 
Len much exceeds both the others; it is even 

the; foundation of their principal branches. 

Ia this view appears the vaſt importance to the ſtate, 
of carrying the products of the earth to the higheſt 
pit ef which they are. capable. Raiſing them, as 

before woſerurde increaſing general wealth, and 
raiſing the income of all the ranks of the people; the 


public ſtock is therefore augmented: and as taxes 
are moſtly laid on conſumption, or poſſeſſion (princi- 


pally the former); an increaſe of riches and income 
infallibly increaſes taxes: - Since. perhaps nine tenths 
of income is, in ſome way or other, melted in the 
conſumption of taxed: commodities. / 0 
But that this point of raiſing products may * 
comprehended the clearer, I ſhall-ſhew,- that im- 
provements, {mall when ſeparately conſidered, would 
be attended with great- kffocke 1 aggregate 
aufg all. -t [iv 2 lol boos 
: % | " Suppoſe 


— * 
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Suppoſe the product per acre of wheat 
and rye was raiſed four buſhels, it VR 0G 
would add to the __ mp of * 2,912,718 

2 25 = 

Su that le ond oats receiv- | 
ed. wn ſame an = it would be 2,089,193 

ww ne to * nn beans 1,375,468 

205. per acre value of turneps and ale 
ver, would be a riſe very eaſily ef 2.285. 70 
fected by good ann ; 2 5789 
amount would be | 

che preſent unprofitable maragernent” | 
of cows is conſidered, reſpecting their 
winter food, and the ſwine dependant; 
we may ſafely venture to calculate the 
loſs at 405. a cow; a better conduct 
would conſequently riſe to that 155 Til 
creaſe of product, or - = 

The breed of ſheep, found to be ſo very 
bad in many places as to reduce the 
average profit to 10. a head; tho'in |} ' 
many places, not peculiar in foil, Sc. 10,831,055, 
it amounted to much more than dou- N 
ble, I ſhall ſuppoſe, what might eaſily 
be effected, an increaſe of 75. 6d or J. 

The whole [yp 2 of ſwine is, 
in general, ſo execrable, that to ſu 11 
pole the profit increaſed one half, bs 7255352 

a very moderate idea, o - - \ 

It was, I apprehend, clearly proved, that 
the number of horſes was more than. 

double the requiſite ſtrength; but I 3,902, 430 
ſhall ſuppoſe it only double; that evil 
| remedied, vu make an addition of 


L. 27,366,877 
2%; 
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Now theſe improvements do not include near the 
whole circle of the farmer's buſineſs; there are many 
other crops and points of management; and the 
principal part of that of half the kingdom, viz. graſs 
lands, that remain; a very little improvement in 
theſe, would raiſe this ſum to much above thirty 
millions per annum; a noble increaſe of product, and 
which would be attended with conſequences of the 
moſt important kind to every part of the nation. 

But there is another field of improvement which 
demands attention in the ſtrongeſt manner imagin- 
able: It is the bringing into culture the vaſt tracks 
of waſte lands that diſgrace ſo many counties in this 
kingdom. I have, in divers parts of the preceding 
tour, given minutes of ſeveral improvements of moors 
(the worſt ſort of all waſtes) which prove, in the cleareſt 
manner, the great profit ariſing from ſuch undertak- 
ings, amounting from fifteen to twenty per cent. on 
all the money laid out: It would lead me into too 
extenſive a field for the preſent work, to calculate the 
additions to general product, that might, in this 
manner, be made ; but they undoubtedly amount to 
many millions of money annually. __ 

We ſhould here remark, as we paſs, that if in- 
creaſing thę product of the ſoil is a buſineſs of ſuch 
uncommon conſequence, it is worth ſome enquiry 
to diſcover the means of doing it: But ſuch an im- 
portant part of the domeſtic ceconomy of, a great na- 
tion requires a more minute attention than the com- 
paſs of theſe papers wil} allow me. However, I ſhall 
mention one or two. particulars, which are peculiarly 
connected with the minutes of this journey. 

The proper rank of people to be addreſſed on ſuch 
a ſubje& is the landlords: It is they alone who can 
effect improvements; and one method I ſhall ven- 
ture to recommend, is that of RAISING RENTS. 

I have more than once heard ſome of the nobility 
and gentry, of great landed property, ſpeak with plea- 
ſure of their rents not having been raiſed for many 

years; 


EFT 
years; conſidering it as a point of their magnificence 
to live in the midft.of tenants who are ſo greatly fa- 
voured. There cannot be an idea more pernicious 
to the public. good. I know not an inſtance of rent 
being very low, and huſbandry at the ſame time be- 
ing good. Wherever ſuch inſtances are to be found, 
we may be certain the farmer, in ſome way or other, 
pays a real rent, tho“ not a nominal one; in marling, 
incloſing, or ſome expenſive improvement. But in- 
numerable are the inſtances of farmers living wretch- 
edly, and even breaking, on farms at very low rents; 
and ſucceeded by others on the ſame hund at very 
high ones, who make fortunes. If land 7s cheap, it 
will be Held cheap. TI have no doubt but if the beſt 
clay land in England was any where to be had at 6 4. 
an acre in large quantities, but rhe culture of it 
would ſo much degenerate, as to be inferior to the 
pooreſt ſoils let at their value, We actually ſee this 
to be the fact Wherever lands ate to be had much 
under their value; for I have uniyerfally obſerved, 
that particular farms, which ] have, in my journey, 
remarked to be moſt wretchedly managed, have, on 
enquiry; been found to be much under let; and! 
have often heard the ſame obſervation made by many 
gentlemen particularly attentive to theſe matters. 
But it is rare to ſee land very high let, badly culti- 
vated ; indeed, the very circumſtance of high rent is 
a cauſe of good huſbandry; for without it the farmer 
muſt be ruined. They are very ſenſible, that when 
a great rent is paid, they muſt either gain good crops, 
or ſtarve; and this general idea is ſo ſtrong, as to 
make them uncommonly induftriotis ; and to exert 
all their abilities in cultivating their farms in a rhaſter- 
ly manner. When you ſee a man with three or four 
hundred pounds a year, with not more than as many 
acres for it; you may lay it down as a maxim, pre- 
vious to walking over his farm, that it is well culti- 
vated ; that the arable lands are tolerably clean, well 
manured, drained, and yielding good crops; that 
hs Z 4 the 
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the graſs is well ſtocked with a good breed of cattle, 


and none of it oyer-run with rubbiſh, When men 


pay dearly for their farms, they learn to value land, 
and let none of jt be loſt. On the cantrary, view the 
ſame land let much under the value, and twenty to 
one but the proſpect is, in every reſpect, the reverſe. 
One material point in ſuch arrangement, is the ſum 
af money uſed to ſtock farms; when the land is 
cheap, the farmer takes as much as he can poſſibly 
compals, and neceſſarily overtrades himſelf; but 
when it is very dear, he confines himſelf to a ſmaller 
quantity; knowing the price he is to pay for it, he 
is fearful of daruf too great a ſym. goin rent; the 
conſequence of which is, he is always maſter af his 
farm, and cultivates it the better ; but he who takes 
as much land as poſſible, is ſure to treat it like a 


ſloven. ih 36 Qs. 83 81398309; , | 0g 233154 

What is the reaſon that we ſee,. in many of the 
moors in the north of England, ſo many great tracks 
of land lying abſolutely waſte, that are as well worth 
ten or fifteen ſhillings an acre, as one ſhilling is worth 
another? This reſults merely from jts being in ſuch 


plenty. If not an acre could be had under ten ſhil- 
lings, I have no doubt but amazing improvements 


would be the conſequence. We ſee in Narthumber- 
lund moor farms of many thouſand acres, the moor 


parts of which da nat let far above a ſhilling. an acre ; 


the farmers have ſuch quantities of it, that they think 
it ny worth taking a ſlovenly crop or two, and then 
let it: graſs itſelf; and without ever incloſing it. Can 
any one ſuppoſe. this, could ever: be the caſe with land 
at zen ſhillings an acre? And yet it is an abſolute 
facd, that moſt of theſe moors; would. pay admirable 


intereſt far a good and ratiqngl, improvement, hau - 


ever. poor à one they may yield tar the preſent, mode 
af tilling. Soils that require a through improves 
ment from the very incloſure, muſt have large ſums 
of money appropriated to them j but the misfortune 
of ze preſent. management is, that the land, fr 2 
ITE ) * ; U 
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its plentifulneſs, is held in fo little eſtimation, that no 
farmer will think for a moment of employing large 
ſums about it, unleſs he graſps at a whole county, and 
leaves it as wild as he found it. 

For theſe reaſons, no conduct can be ſo extremely 
prejudicial to the general intereſts of agriculture, as 
the ſuffering farms ever to remain underlet. No land- 
lord ſhould entertain ſuch falſe ideas of magnificence, 
as to wound the very vitals of his country, in order 
to raiſe a miſtaken reputation of grandeur : far from 
refleQing credit, it is undoubtedly a diſgrace. True 
ſplendor is to ſurround a manſion with an accurate 
and maſterly cultivation. Were poſleſſed of a con- 
tiguous ten thouſand a year, I would chuſe to have 
my territory, and the approach to my dwelling, mark- 
ed by the excellency of my tenants huſbandry I would 
have my farms diſtinguiſhed from my neighbours, 
by their ſuperior products; I ſhould chuſe to be able 
to boaſt, that an hundred acres of my ſoil were of 
more benefit to my country, than the ſame quantity 
of another's land: But moſt aſſuredly this would not 
be by leaving my farms at the old rent, but by raiſing 
them to their real value. He who boaſts of his cheap 
tenures, boaſts of living in the midſt of raggamuffin 
ſlovens, inſtead of ſpirited farmers. For the truth 
of theſe ſentiments, I appeal to the experience of all 
thoſe among the nobility and gentry, who have con- 
ſiderably raiſed their rents, whether the culture of 
their eſtates has not been much improved fince their 
raiſing them. I muſt therefore be allowed to conſi- 
der it as a maxim, that the firſt ſtep to increaſing the 
products of the ſail, and conſequently the general 
income, from which ſo many uſeful effects reſult, is 
to raiſe the rents af the kingdom to the real value of 
the land; which would he to raiſe nine tenths of 
England. As to othet means of improvement, the 
bounds of this letter will not allow me to examine 
them; but much might be done by proper encou- 
ragements; by Judicious kaſes; by e 
ow | 0 


landlords, tenants, the cletgy, and that 
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of farmers and labourers; and, above all, by the go. 
vernment always keeping the product of the ſoil at 
an high price; which is done chiefly by a regular ex- 
portation ; and a bounty at certain Prices, 2 
We have found, that part of the products of the 
ſoil dependapt on huſbandry, excluſive of woods, 
timber, =p al mines, fiſheries, c. to amount to 
above eighty-three millions per annum; and with a few 
improvements, of a moſt eaſy nature, and extremely 
evident, might be augmented thirty millions more, 
beſides any augmentation from breaking up waſte 
lands. Now the great importance of knowing the 
amount and nature of the general products of the 
ſoil, lies in its relation to ſupporting a ſhare of the 
public revenue. It is always of uſe to know in what 
degree a nation is flouriſhing or declining, which can 
only be done by diſcovering the proportion between 
the wants of government and the ability of the nation 
to ſupport them. h MESSY rr 
It has been of late the faſhion among ſome of the 
numerous diviſions, I cannot call them parties, into 
which public men have arranged themſelves, to re- 
preſent this country in a moſt deplorable ſituation; 
as overwhelmed with debts and expences, and unable 
to ſupport the additions to them, which future events 
may render neceſſary. I am very far from pretend- 
ing to be any politician, but I think it may be of 
ſome uſe to examine if the rural part of political ceco- 
nomy carries any appearance of ſuch a decay, and 
unbappy ſituation. 1 | 
The whole amount of the taxes paid by Great 
Britain (including Wales) amounts, according to the 
lateſt accounts, to ten millions; and if the charge of 
collecting is reckoned, at an average, at fix per cent. 
the total will be about 10, 600, 000 Suppoſing Eng- 
land pays of this 8,000,000]. this ſum is but thirteen 
cent. upon the fifty ' four millions, the income of 


* 


part of the 
419 


1 , * 


poor maintained by agriculture. 
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I will not aſſert that income ought to be taxed 
thirteen per cent. but I may venture to conclude, that 
this kingdom, in poſſeſſion of ſuch amazing branches 
of income, unconnected with the preſent enquiry, 
cannot be in any deſperate ſituation, while the taxes 
exceed not thirteen per cent. of part of the income of 
- agriculture alone. 

The eighty three millions, the product of the huſ- 
bandry (except as before excepted) we found to be 
expended as under : 


Rent, - - - - - 16,000,000 
Tythe and rates, - - - - 6,566,666 
j - - -  aa_ 
Draught cattle, - - - 17,804, 860 
Mear and tear, and repairs, - 8,473,848 
Seed, - - - » 4,875,308 


Intereſt of money, -- = - - 4,400,000 
Profit of huſbandry, = - = *® 18,237,691 
Suppoſe the taxes paid by all * 


land to be - 8,000,000 


— 


Income of the ſoil, excluſive of ma- 8 
nufactures -= 
Deduct the taxes 8,000,000 


7 — 


,000,000 


52, ooo, ooo 


have given this table, under the ſuppoſition of the 
ſoil alone paying all taxes. It is thirteen per cent. 
But if woods, timber, parks, tiſheries, and particu- 
larly mines were added, the ſixty millions would be 
vaſtly increaſed, and the taxes conſequently amount 
to much leſs per cent. | 

Viewing the taxes as a part of the expenditure of 
the ſoil, the following circumſtances ſhould be kept 
in mind. 2717 K = 


AM 


* Theſe articles do-not come to juſt the amount, becauſe I . 
called the Expenditure 65,000,000. nene Th 
| 7 | _ 
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The amount of product, as I before obſerved, is 
expended in two ways, which may be called pro- 
ductive and barren expences. _ hatii 
The fuſt include all ſuch as, in circulation, form 
new incomes, theſe are the rent, rates, tythe, la- 
bour; chat part of wear and tear that conſiſts in the 
workmanſhip of artiſans; intereſt of money; and 
taxes ; and the remainder, or farmer's profit. Taxes 
rank with theſe, becauſe they form the income of 
thoſe into whole pockets government makes them 
flow. 

Barren expences, are ſuch as produce no freſh in- 
come ; ſuch as the maintenance of horſes; ſeed ; and 
that part of wear and tear which is the purchaſe of 
rough materials. | | 

And further; the expenditure of the productive 
diviſion is to be divided in the ſame manner. Thus 
a landlord receives 10,000 J. rent; he lays it out in 
rich furniture; fine cloaths; ſhowy equi pages; wines; 
brandy; tea; ſugar; ſpices; horſes, Se. Naw the 
furniture, cloaths, and equipages are productive ex- 
pences, becauſe the principal part of their value forms 
freſh income; but all the other articles are barren, 
becauſe the value either conſiſts not in labour, or in 
that of foreigners. 

The ſame diviſion is to be made in the expendi- 
ture of all the other branches of income. Taxes are 
to be divided in the fame manner. The civil liſt ; 


the pay of the army and navy; the building of ſhips; 


hoſpitals and bridges; the charges of levying; the 
intereſt of debts at home; are all productive articles, 


forming income: But a ſubſidy paid to a foreign 


power; the maintenance and pay of armies abroad; 
the intereſt of debts paid to foreigners; theſe are all 
barre” 204 5 54% Ba eat 
Now in the above view of the whole expenditure; 
and in that of it ſubdivided ;; it is extremely evident 
that the aggregate intereſt of the State receives no 
milſchief from the productive expences, provided they 
EN ©; . 5 . 0 
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do not deſtroy induſtry. Thus, a landlord's raiſing 
his rents, we have ſhewn to be beneficial ; but if he 
raiſes them fo enormouſly that no farmer can hire of 
him, then his eſtate becomes waſte, and the nation 
is injured. It would be the ſame with tythes, were 
they levied in a proper manner; but being multi- 
pliable on induſtry, they are pernicious. The poor 

rates are a productive expence; but injurſdus, in en- 
couraging idleneſs. The intereſt of money is nothing 
but à change of income. Taxes, if expended pro- 
ductively, are the ſame; they are collected from all 
the other heads; ſome of them are the poorer; but 
then the people, to whom they are paid, are the : 
richer; and as long as the income exiſts, it matters 4 
not to the State whether it is in one hand or in an- | 
other, as the induſtrious will neceſſarily poſſeſs the 9 
Thoſe who aſſert that this kingdom is ruined by 
taxes, ſeem not to underſtand the nature of taxes. 
Suppoſe eight millions paid by ſixty millions of in- 
come; are we to ſuppoſe that the body of the people 
ä are poorer by eight millions ? Are we even to ſuppoſe 
that the poſſeſſors of the ſixty millions of income are 
poorer by the whole amount? Certainly not. Theſe 
eight millions create an income for King; ſoldiers; 
ſailors ; ſhip-builders ;/ tax-gatherers ; ſtock-holders, 
Sc. This body, in a political view, carry the ſame 
appearance as the poſſeſſors of the ſixty milhons from 
whom their income is taken. It only divides that 
ſum among a greater number of people; the whole 
remains income as before, only it is poſſeſſed by Jobn, 
Tom, and Harry, inſtead of John and Tom ; and Harry, 
with his new created income, conſumes as great a 
proportion of taxed commodities as John and Tout ; 
and conſequently immediately bears his ſhare of all 
future taxes. But this ſhews the great conſequence 
of ſpending the amount of taxes at home, All that 
are paid to foreigners, fuch as ſubſidies and intereſt of 

debts, c. bear no ſhare in future levies. 


While 
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While taxes are principally laid on conſumption, 
as they are in Britain, and conſequently not burthen- 
{ome to induſtry, it is impoſſible to conjecture to what 
amount they may be carried; always ſuppoſing them 
expended at. home. But as to the abſurdity of ex- 
pecting ruin from them; or that we ſhall not be able 
to ſupport our government with that vigour which 
future exigencies may require, on account of our heavy, 
taxes, appear to be groundleſs apprehenſions. 
But here I am aſked, if the miſery under which | 
huſbandry groans in France, and ſome other countries, 
looks like any ſuch innocence in taxes? I anſwer, 
that Great Britain, by the beſt accounts we have, is 
higher taxed than France; and Holland higher than 
either. It is not taxes that oppreſs France; but ar- 
bitrary power; which deſtroys induſtry, from inſe- 
curity of poſſeſſion; and by unequal and irregular 
taxes. The taille in France raiſes about two millions 
ſterling: It is not the payment of that ſum which bur- 
thens ſo great a kingdom; but the manner in which 
it is raiſed. A tax multipliable on live ſtock and 
improvements that raiſes a million, is more burthen- 
ſome than others on conſumption that raiſe ſix times 
the ſum. The taxes paid by Holland are immenſe, 
but yet the Dutch are a rich and flouriſhing people. 

In the above table we find, that the tythes of Eng- 
land amount to above 3, 500, ooo l. This is the great 
burthen that keeps down the products of the ſoil; 
that checks improvement; and that cauſes the lan- 
guor in agriculture, wherever it is found. The total 
of products had much better pay twelve millions to 
the government by taxes on conſumption, than five 
to the clergy in tythes.— This tax is the taille of 
England. bes 2 n 5 | 

he article draught cattle amounts to near eight 

millions; that is, it is equal to the aggregate of Exg- 

liſh taxes. This being an abſolute barren expence 

is no compariſon more burthenſome than the io 
; .--whic 
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which are a productive expence. The reader will 
excuſe my ſuppoſing all taxes paid by the ſoil alone. 

But the burthen of taxes, ſay others, does not lie 
upon our trade and manufactures only to their own 

amount. The evil extends tothe advances made by 
every hand that pays a tax, until the accumulated 
weight of all falls upon the conſumer, But what. 
then? This addition to taxes is not the annihilation 
of ſo much income; it is rather a creation of new: 
It takes money out of the pockets of conſumers, But 
what is done with it? Why, it is put into the purſes 
of the induſtrious, who will create freſh income with 
it. Where is the harm of this? Too much cannot 
flow into thoſe coffers that are emptied for the ad- 
vancement and increaſe of induſtry. 

I have proved, that if the number of draught cattle 
was no greater than neceſſary, it would be an addi- 
tion to the product of very near four millions; or one 
half of the amount of taxes. 

Improving the breed of ſheep, in a abies de- 
gree, would be attended with an addition of above 
ten millions; and yet we are told that * nation is 
half ruined by weight of taxes. 

\ Theſe, and a few other improvements, none ex- 
travagant or improbable, and excluſive of the culii- 
vation of waſte lands, would yield an addition to 
product of THIRTY MILLions. If tythes were ren- 
dered a permanent. tax, it would add five more, at 
the loweſt poſhble computation. With ſuch an im- 
proveable eſtate we are taught to tremble at eight 
millions in taxes! 

But let us, 'for a moment, enlarge the ſphere of 
our diſcourſe, and take a tranſient view of the whole 
kingdom. 


— — * —— 


* Creating a new -Incdede, is enabling the nation to pay 
nearly the total of the addition, in taxes: As extravagant. as 


the fa would be, yet the ability is the ſame, and undoubred- 
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-Þ AGRICULTURE. 


The i income we have from products 


ſpecified amount to 5 460,000,000 


Suppoſe woods, timber, inland fihe- 
| dies parks, mines * - ant Field þ 6,000,000 


n 0 ok 66,000,000 
5 bee renne 


The rage of five 1 de 108 
before me, makes the value of the 
* added to our wool to 9... 7,000 © 0 


cluſive of the conſumption in the ar- 
ticle wear and tear in huſbandr 

_ conliſting of ſhoes, breeches, coaches, 
chairs, harneſs, Fc. Sc. Sc. Suppoſe 

The manufactures of lead, tin, 4. 

l pket. &c. is one of che 5 1 
305 — 538 in the king . f 

ſe the labour is 

Har 411 hemp. gals Paper, and por- 

_ _ celaine. Suppoſe | 

Silk and cotton muſt be conſiderably 
more than - 

Beſides theſa articles there ang pil the" 
earnings of the whole body of artiſans | 
thatare ſcattered, (except inthe hard- 
ware way) ſuch as carpenters, ma- | 
ſons, cabinet- makers, upholſterers, [ 
glaziers, Fc. Sc. with an infinite = 
number of ſhopkeepers: The whole 7 6,500,009 
aggregate of labour, excluſive of the] © 

preceding manufacturers, muſt de 
prodigiouſly great: However that we 

may not exaggerate, let us ſuppoſe 
it, including a ali trades, not before | 


r - < = | 
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COMMERCE. 


The amount of the income ariſing 
ſrom commerce, can only be 
conjectured: But when we con- 
ſider that it includes that, not 
only of the tnetchants, but alſo 
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of all the numerous bodies em- . 10,000,000 


ployed by them, ſuch as failors, 
ſhip- builders, boatmen, writers, 
rters, ſervan ts, with avaſt num- 
rof & cetera's, it muſt certainly | 
be very conſiderable, ſuppoſe 
The public revenue, exelufive 
tze intereſt paid to foreigners 
The intereſt of the favitigs-in Py 
culture; manufactures, and corti- 
* merce, excluſive of the þablie 
funds, which are included in the 
laſt artiele; and the ſums bor- 
fowed by far mers; ſuch as mort- 
Saber n Ge. Irn * 
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1 phyſic, the fine we, ſitery: 7 


tute, Sc. Cc. cannot create an 
income of leſs than 
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The ſoil, 5 — - - - 
Matufactures, - - — 
Commerce., id: rol 


Publick revenue, 2 — — - 
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Law, phyſic, Ce. 4 5 5 
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Now the moſt inattentive eye mult be able, at the 
{lighteſt glance, to ſpecify abundance of various kinds 
of income omitted in this table ; but I by no means 
aim at an accuracy in a matter that requires it not: 


All I would endeavour to ſhow, is, that the income 


of the whole people is a very great ſum, compared 
to all public wants! and that it, in all probability, 
2 to conſiderably more than an hundred mil- 
ons. 0 | | ; 

Now can any one with reaſon aſſert that this in- 
come is too ſmall for the levy of ſuch taxes as may be 
requiſite for the public ſervice? Is there any reaſon 
for the melancholy repreſentations of this kingdom, 
which we have heard and read of late? Have we 
reaſon to dread a juſt naval war with any of the po- 
tentates of the world? Does this ſhort and unexag- 
gerated picture tell us, that we ſhould ſubmit to in- 
jury and contempt, rather than engage in meaſures 
for which we cannot find the ſupplies ? Ne 

But it is ſaid, that all theſe are ideas; viſions ; 
figures; calculations; mere paper and packthread; 
not fads. It is true, in this general view I have dealt 
in ſuppoſitions; but I draw. them from clear and in- 
diſputable facts: I may have erred in many particu- 
lars, but the probable errors are not on the exag- 
gerated ſide; all theſe incomes undoubtedly exiſt, 
and muſt amount to vaſt ſums, tho' not preciſely 
thoſe which I have minuted : However, the moſt 
common obſervation confirms the general truth of 
theſe calculations. Throw your eye around the ſphere 
of -agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and gene- 
ral expence; does not the view. preſent a picture 
of a rich and flouriſhing ſtate ? Does not each claſs 
of the people find money for all purpoſes? - Are not 
the amazing expences of the ags common topies of 
conyerſation-2 And certainly expence does not exiſt 
without income. View the improvements of huſ- 
bandty every where carried on: See the buildings, 
the * might ſay, erected in almoſt every vil- 

ver. | 4 A lage 
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lage of the kingdom: Who wants money when a 
park is to be ornamiented, temples to be raiſed, or 
valleys floated with water? View the navigations, the 
roads, the harbours, and all other public works: 
Take notice of the ſpitit with which manufactures are 
carried on. What part of the commerce of this 
kingdom feels à languor that ſpeaks a general decay? 
Move your eye on which ſide you will, you behold 
nothing but great riches, or yet greater reſources. 
To what corner we muſt fly to ſeek the' ſigns of a 
declining ſtate, I know not. In every part where I 
have been, I have ſeen nothing but the ftrongeſt 
marks of a rich, a happy, and a flouriſhing people. 
If ſuch an united effect does not tend powerfully to 
confirm the truth and moderation of the preceding 
eſtimates, I know nothing that can. Nor let it be 
forgotten, that out of three kingdoms and a conſi- 
derable principality; I have confined myſelf to Eng- 
land alone: * YON r 
It is true, clouds will ſometimes obſcure the bright- 
eſt hemiſphere : Government, in a free country, can- 
not be without its difficulties : Money will be wanting, 
when millions might be had We muſt ſometimes 
hear of taxes on plate and chip-hats. ae 
Nor muſt we be ſurprized when we are, with much 
gravity, informed; that we are to become tributary 
to France; that another war will be our ruin; that 
ſupplies can never be raifed ; that men will not be 
found; and that debts and taxes are our ruin. All 
this is but a repetition of what we have heard theſe 
fourſcore years. What a conſtitution muſi this ſtate 
have, to belye the predictions of fo many phyſicians, 


for ſo many years 


* 8 | The 
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* Many very ſenſible and uncoutroveited reaſonings, as well 
as facts, have been uſed in declamations againk debts and taxes; 
but vifionary ideas of a perfect conduct are not the enquiry, un- 
leſs it is proved that our enemies in Europe are happy in the 
practice cf ſuch a conduct: For when we are told that our debts 
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The greateſt diſgrace to a kingdom, fo truly 
flouriſhing, is the exiſtence of. ſo much waſte land : 
I moſt ſincerely wiſh to ſee a fund of money raiſed 
for the improvement of it: I would undertake to 


ſketch a plan, that ſhould not eaſily fail of moſt be- 


neficial effects: and give my weak aſſiſtance in the 


* 


and taxes are to enſlave us to France, it ſeems to be forgotten, 
that our neighbonr has her debts and taxes as well as ourſelves ; 
and 1s yet more oppreſſed by them. 

When we are told, that it would be impoſſible to find men or 
money for another war, it reminds me of the ſtate of Britain in 
I 749. Had any man, at the termination of that war, predicted 
that another would enfue in five years, in which this country 
would expend above an hundred millions of money; add feven- 
Pl five millions to her debt; and keep, for ſeveral years, above 

ur hundred thouſand men in pay; that ſhe would do all this, 
and increaſe, during the whole period, in income, power, and 
wealth ; 46d remain at the concluſion of it, in a moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſituation: Had any man, I ſay, dared to conceive ſuch an 
idea, would he not have been treated as a fool or a mad man ? 
The reſources of ſo free, rich, and induſtrious a nation are fo 
amazingly great, that I think there is no reaſon to apprehend 
any future adminiſtration, poſſeffing the affection and confidence 
of the people, being ut à loſs for a future hundred millions; ot 
for armies aud navies of an hundred thouſand ftrong in every 
quarter of the globe. | 

But government certainly ſhould not truſt to chance in 
matters of ſuch great import: Domeſtic improvement ſhould 
enlarge our reſources: I have before proved, that ſome 
points, of no difficulty to effect, would add an income to the 
ſoil of thirty millions a year. A million a year, expended in 
the improvement of valle land, during the continuance of this 
peace, would more than compenſate an expence of ten per an- 
num in a future war; provided they were not expended among 
foreigners; In anſwer to ſuch propoſals, we are told of the ne- 
ceflity of public economy. But | will venture to aſſert, that 
there is not ſo great a curſe to the nation as this boaſted cxcono- 
my. I ſuppoſe it is this paltry economy that prevents us from 
feeing among the ſupplies, For the improvement of waſte lands, 
100,007 /. 
Would it be a breach of œconomy in our miniſters to direct 


a vote of that nature every year; beginning with 10, oo0 J. 


and rife according to the ſucceſs; the rental of the improved 
fand to be paid into the treaſury, and remain at the diſpoſition 
of partiament. | ſhall ſome time or other enlarge upon this idea. 
It might perhaps be executed without the complication of ex- 
pence of a board of agriculture. 


execution 


war. %,, ous 


Dre 


execution of any part of it“. If a ſubject fo very 
obſcure as I am, might venture to drop a hint to his 
Sovereign, J ſhould think the improvement of the 
uncultivated crown lands an object highly worthy of 


. his Majeſty's royal attention. 
| Two 
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* Enfield Chace is fo often the object of my view, that it would 
be ſurprizing if I had not reflected on the improvement of it. 
A very flight ſketch is ſufficient to point ont the expediency of 
ſuch waſtes, ES. © 6 

The incloſure of a ſquare mile of 640 acres, (as in 

Plate iv. Fig. 1. Vol. II.) contains eight miles 

of hedging, or 2 © ppp which I calcu-> C. 384 

late as follows, Ditch, 1. 6. Quick 6% \ © 

Dead-hedge, 17. In all, 39. | . 
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That Chace is extremely woody : , But the grub) 


bing would not near amount to the value of : 
the ſtuff, hawever, 1 allow for hollow ditching,' 2000 
the wet parts to be filled with part of the huſhes: |; 
wand part af the grubhinggg. 


Intereſt of that ſum at four per 2 . 


| a 4 N . & dd 2 Sa 1 4 HEE 1425 
eee eee "37 160 
* ' 0 88 3 I; 285 
Tythe free, this land would. in ſuch excellent 
order, both with reſpect to the ſoil, buildings, : 


and incloſure, let readily for 205. an acre; - : 572 

(I would give that rent myſelf ;) however, II. 
ure ſuppoſe only 18 5. IA. CY. e CIT 
 Dedodt as above,” = - 4 = ="! "uh 


Clear rofit, being J. 45. cent. intereſt of ca- { 02-7 3”) 
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T'wo points remain to ſpeak to; firſt, it is aſſerted, 
by, thoſe who would have us to believe the kingdom 
in a moſt deplorable ſituation, that thoſe very riches, 
boaſted of by others, with the numerous taxes that 
form the public revenue, raiſe the price of proviſi- 
ons ſo greatly, that labour is conſequently raiſed, 
to the decline of our manufattures and foreign com- 
merce. 3 

A very few facts will ſuffice clearly to gnſwer this 
common place objection. The price of proviſions is 
not raiſed in any part of the kingdom, to an unrea- 
ſonable or dangerous height: This fact has been 
proved too clearly, in the preceding minutes, to ad- 
mit of a moment's doubt. The prices of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life throughout England are moderate, 
and, in our deareſt times, have not.equalled the com- 
mon prices in the markets of Holland, the moſt com- 
mercial country in the world. I do not inſtance this 
as a proof of our flouriſhing ſituation, for reaſons too 
complicated to be. mentioned here; I think it rather 
a proof, that inſtead of declining, . we may hope yet 
to make great'adyances, © 

In the next place 1 aſſert, upon the teſtimony of 
ſome hundred facts contained in the preceding pa- 
pers, that ſuppoſing this uigH price of proviſions 
Was true, yet that it proves nothing relative to 


— had — _ * — —— 2 — 
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- Suppoſe the Chace, contains ten thopſand, acres, the clear 
profit on the improvement would be 4484 /. per annum clear. 
Conſequently it would to his Majeſty be 6984 / per annum, intereſt 
of capital employed in both caſes paid. | 
When peu come to apply figures to:this, :avd proportion it 
to larger undertakings, it will appear that the improvement of 
waſte land (to whoever belonging) is an gbject bighly worthy the 
attention of the n FE 


I would' undertake to realize this calcplatign on any waſle 


1 and in Erxgland; ang I hope one day to prove ingonteſtibly, 


the improvement of our waſtes would provide a fund ſuffi- 
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or remain applicable to any purpoſe which the legiſlature thought 
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cient to pay_off the national debt in a moderate number of years, 
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the price of labour. In places where proviſions are 
very high, labour is uncommonly cheap: In others 
where labour is extravagantly dear, Frovifidna are 
tound to be very moderate. When I have ſuch 
clear and deciſive faQts for my guide, I pay no re- 
gard to the common-place reaſonings of ipeculatiie 
politicians. ' Finn,, bots 
But theſe writers tell us further, that the price of 
labour has aroſe ſo high among our manufacturers, 
that foreigners beat us out of moſt articles of trade, 
by under-ſelling us. This, by the way, is a mere 
alſertion, but never proved: The intelligence I re- 
ceived, at our principal manufacturing towns, was 
direcily contrary: All the maſter manufacturers I 
talked with aſſured me, they underfold the French at 
every market they met; this 'was particulatly the 
caſe with thoſe at Mancheſter, and alſo at Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Leeds, &c. &c. And, to recur from 
ſuch particular information to hiſtoric facts; Do we 
not know that the French, in thoſe trades in which 
— us, have done it merely by their intrigue, 
nd family alliances between crowned heads, than 


fairly under-ſelling us? This has been the caſe, in 
one inſtance, at Conſtantinople ; and in the other, in 
Spain. But reaſon would ſurely tell us, that this muſt 
neceſſarily be the fact: Can it be ſuppoſed that 2 
nation like the French, that have been drove artifi- 
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but the quantity of work performed in the ſame 
manner, for a given ſum of money: Half a crown 
5 Fay may certainly be cheaper wages than one 
Nlihng. Baht 
Secondly, it is aſſerted by theſe writers, who af- 
fect to run down our affairs, that, rich as we are, 
our population has ſuffered, that we have loſt a mil- 
lion and half of you ſince the Revolution, and 
that we are at preſent declining in numbers. | 
To enter into a particular examination of theſe 
points, to anſwer the ſpirit of the argument ſtep by 
ſtep, would exceed the bounds of this letter; I ſhall 
therefcre only venture a few remarks on the ſub- 
Jeck in general: if they are juſt, the ideas of theſe 
writers muſt be falſe. Fir 
I purpoſely omitted ſpeaking of population before, 
becauſe I conceived. it to be only a ſecondary ob- 
Jech, and dependent upon others 
When we ſpesk of the inteteſt of individuals, 
the populouſneſs of a country has nothing to 9 
with the enquiry : A man and his family may be 
fed and cloathed as well, and live, as happy, in, 
a country that contains but five millions of inhabi- 
tants, as in one that contains twenty millions. The 
anly ręſpect in which great numbeis of people are 
of conſequence, is relative to the collectiye intereſts , 
than dn Be ft Gong 
All public works, and public employments, re- 
PV men for the execution; and population ſhould 
purilh ſufficiently for affording ſuch afſiſtance, wich- 
ont. 3njuzing the peaqaomy of agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, or any uſeful profeſſion, in the 
natipg. I have hefpre proved the pation. to be ip the 
poſleion, of a . income, highly ſufficient for all 
demands, to poſſeſs à vigorous agricukure, flouriſh- 
ing manuf a ctures, and an extended commerce, ig @ 
word, fo be a great induſtrious country. No I 
congelve that it is impoſſible to prove ſuch points. 


ö without 
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without proportionably proving the kingdom to be a 
populous one. Riches and population, I apprehend, 
will eternally be found ſynonymous terms; for I have 
no conception of riches any where abounding, with- 
out numbers of people, 

It is certainly a fact, that men have never been 
wanting in this country when money was at com- 
mand, either for foreign wars, or domeſlic improve- 
ment, nor do I remember reading any ſuch cale ip 
hiſtory. | | 

Some politicians, from very fallacious materials, 
publiſhed, before the Jaſt war, accounts of the pro- 
greſs of population in this kingdom, in which they 
attempted to prove, that we had loſt above a million 
of ſouls ſince the Revolution: That war ſucceeded ; 
they ſaw near half a million of men taken into the 
pay of the public; they ſaw, at the ſame time, an 
agriculture more flouriſhing than had ever been known 
before; they ſaw our manufactures carried on with 
more ſpirit than any preceding period could boaſt ; 
they bebeld the commeree of Britain extended to a 
degree almoſt inconceivable. At the ſame time that 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce made ſuch 
ſtrides, that the public ſervice reckoned her men by 
hundreds of thoutands 4, they ſaw all kinds of public 
and private undertakings conducted with a ſpirit un- 
known before; they viewed turnpikes, incloſures, 
and navigations, mak ing, on every ſide ; harbours 
opening where ſcarcely boats had failed before; for- 
tifications erecting in every quarter; every city, 
town, and village in Britain receiving additions to 
ber bwildings; in a word, all the marks of an 
amazing ſyſtem of employment, which ſeemed to 
dall for freſh millions of people, to ſupply ſuch im- 
menſe demands. Surely theſe facts ought to have 
taught them a better ſyſtem of politics, and con- 
vinced them of the utter impoſſirbility of a nation's 
declining in population, that made ſuch * 

1131 | efforts, 
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efforts, without her domeſtic economy receiving the 
moſt tranſient wound. 

But to our amazement be it ſpoken, other writers, 
who have ſeen all this, or might have ſeen it, have 
ſince repeated the lame tale, and gravely inform us 
of the millions we have Joſt, learnedly preaching 
upon the fad conſequences of depopulation. It is in 
vain to talk of tables of births, and liſts of houſes and 
windows, as piooſs of our loſs of people; the -flon- 
riſhing ſtare of our agriculture, our manufactures, 
and commerce, with our general wealth, prove the 
contrary beyond rhe power of any ſuch vouchers to 
invalidate their teſtimony. 

During the courſe of the laſt war, and ſince, not 
a ſeſſions of parliament has paſſed without nume- 
rous acts for incloſures, turnpikes, and navigations, 
We have, in every county of the kingdom, ſeen 
theſe works carried on with unabated ſpirit, at the 
ſame time that all other demands for men are 
fully ſatisfied. It has been, however, complained, 
that a want of hands has been felt in agriculture, 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom: This information 
received more than once during my Tour: I never 
failed to make minute enquiries into the real ſtate 
of the caſe, and en pee) the (ativfertion 1 
ſought. . le a 

1 found the want of hands! complained! oft was 
relative to nothing more than price; Labour was 
ſometimes unuſually dear, which occaſioned. an unu- 
ſual clamour: But as to any work that ever ſtood 
ſtil} for want of hands, when the money requiſite 
was ready, could no where diſcover a fingle ia. 
ſtance. 50! STONE OREN Wy 35 31YLINTUSSA! 

In ſome parts, Where ] mode theſe enquiries;| I 
found many cauſes conſpired to render hands ſcarce; 
turnpikes, navigations, drainages, and incloſures, all 
at once had operated, with the war, to diſtreſs the 
farmer; I nevertheleſs could not diſcover _ in- 

01 ance 
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ſtance of any neceſſary work in buſbandry ſtand- 
ing ſti!l for want of hands; no field unploughed , 
none unreaped; no barn of corn unthraſhed, At 
the ſame time, |. converſed with many gentlemen 
upon their buildings and improvements; and I ne- 
ver found one that wiſhed to form a water; im- 
prove a park; or to execute any great work, that 
ever dreamt of a want of hands: the caſh was the 
only object. 2 

At certain ſeaſons of the year, a man may cer- 
tainly want to lay out, in a hurry, farty or fifty 
pounds extraordinary, without being able; but that 
proves nothing: It is an employment of ſome re- 
gularity and continuance that attracts hands in ſpite 
of all obſtacles. I was a farmer myſelf, during the 
war, as well as at preſent; and have often heard of 
theſe complaints among my neighbours, at the very 
time that I could have procured hundreds of men 
for 2 d. extra per day. . 

Theſe, it is true, are facts, but reaſon tells us 
that it would be miraculous, were the caſe otherwiſe. 
It is employment that creates population ; there is 
not an inſtance in the whole globe of an idle peo- 
ple being numerous in proportion to their territory; 

ut, on the contrary, all induſtrious countries are 
populous, and proportionably to the degree of their 
induſtry, When employment is plentiful, and time 
of value, families are. not burthens. The father, 
mother, and moſt of the children apply themſelves 
to labour, and earn ſuch a competency, that la- 
zineſs is the only road to poverty. Marriages are 
early and numerous, in proportion to the amount 


of employment. The gieat point is to keep it 


on the increaſe, however ſlowly, for then indu- 
ſtrious population will always be active. In a great 
kingdom there muſt always be hands that are ei- 
ther idle, backward in the age of work, unmarried 
for fear of having families, or induſtrious only to a 

certain 
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certain degree. Now an increaſe of employment 


raiſes wages, and high wages change the caſe with 


all theſe hands; the idle are converted to induſtry; 
the young come early to work; the unmarried are 
no. longer fearful of families.; and the formerly in- 
duſtrious become fo in a much greater degree. It 
is an abſolute impoſſibility that, in ſuch circumſtances, 
the people ſhould not increaſe; N numbers being 
carried off by war, or otherwiſe, matters nothing; 
it is rather a ſpur to the induſtry of the remainder; 
tor the greater the conſumption of hands, the greater 
the demand for induſtry; and that demand can ne- 
ver exiſt without a proportionable increaſe of popu- 
lation in conſequence of it. | | 

But till, ſay theſe writers, we are not ſo populous 
as at the Revolution. Now ſuppoling all J have re- 
plied is falle ; ſuppoſing that agriculture, arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, have made vaſt advances ; 
ſuppoſing that the whole kingdom is adorned, and 
every enjoyment of life increaſed ; ſuppoſe all this 
has been regularly the deſtruction of population; and 
that we have loſt a million and half of people; yet 
anſwer, that this loſs is no otherwiſe an evil than be- 
ing the ſign of a. decay in general proſperity. What 
are the hands that it is poſſible we ſhould have loſt ? 
Many of theſe writers allow (indeed they cannot poſ- 


ſibly deny) the increaſe of agriculture, manufactures, 


and commerce; ,conſequently we cannot have lot 

any induſtrious hands: They muſt have been on the 
increaſe. It is equally impoſſible that the rich claſſes 
can have decreaſed, becauſe, if thoſe profeſſions which 
yield riches have been augmented, it would 9 
indeed if that claſs was fallen off. Beſides, the old 
taxes on conſumption, that continue to the preſent 
time; the riſe of rents; the creation of new income; 
as well as univerſal opinion, confirm this remark. 
The. loſs in population muſt, therefore, have been 


only in the idle poor, or, in other words, the loſs of 


thoſe 


5 


thoſs only that were burthenſome. No nation is rich 
or powerful by means of mere numbers of people; it 
is the induſtrious alone, that conſtitute a kingdoms 
ſtrength. 

Thoſe who urge the conſequence of indiſeritmi- 
nate population, ſhould take a view of many of our 
preſent numbers; and try to conceive the uſe of 
them. Do they think that beggars; vagrants; gyp- 
fies; thieves; pickpockets; and all that bleſſed p- 
pulation, that fill our gaols and furniſh Tyburn, to be 
of utility to the State? Theſe are the icuny of the 
non- induſtrious poor: All of whom are a burthen, 
without repaying the loſs by breeding uſeful hands, 
or cauſing any circulation of induſtry. Induſttious 
hands are not bred by the idle; and the ſhare which 
this elaſs bears of our taxes is contemptible. The 
number of them is very great, and when wages are 
low it incteaſes: High wages leſſen it, in tempting 
thoſe to work, who otherwiſe would not touch à tool. 
When therefore it is faid the nation is populous, let 
this claſs be ſtruck out of the queſtion ; the only 
people that ſhould come into the account are, the 
rich, and the induſtrious. There are many poli- 
ticians who would harangue much on the benefit of 
Exgland's containing ten millions of ſouls, without en- 
quiring whether five were not non- induſtrious. There 
is no doubt but this country may be more populous 
in every reſpe& that concerns wealth; power; and 
general proſperity, with only fix millions, than in 
ſome caſes with ten. | | 

Tell me not of a kingdom, ſtate, or prince, that has 
many millions of ſubjects: This decides nothing; 
tell me of one that is immenſely rich, no other en. 
quiry is requiſite; he maſt have men. No fear can 
be more vain, than that of an induftrious wealthy 
kingdom wanting ſubjects. Let this nation continue 
to encourage and honour agriculture, manufactutes, 
and commerce; to be rich in the poſſeſſion of great 
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wieath from a vaſt ſtock of induſtry ; let her ſee to 
theſe points, and ſhe need not be concerned about 
the number of her people. Population will take care 
of itſelf. If you think you have not people enough, 
make more, which is as eaſily done as to manufacture 
a ſtatue: Provide new employment, and new hands 
will inevitably follow. An act of parliament to raiſe 
money for the improvement of a million of waſte 
acres, would increaſe population more than twenty 
ſcore of naturalization bills. 

I think there is no ſlight reaſon to apprehend, that 
the number of the people, as commonly received at 
preſent, is miſtaken ; it is thought to amount, by 
ſome, to not more than five millions; and by others, 
ſix, in England and Yates. © 

The only method hitherto taken to diſcover the 
number, has been by calculating ſix to a houſe : The 
houſes are very near a million. But this idea I have 
the greateſt reaſon to believe erroneous. From a va- 
riety of enquiries, and particular obſervation, I ſhould 
conceive the number more conſonant with eight or 
nine millions of people, or eight or nine to a houſe ; 
the mere foundation for ſuppoſing it ſix, is the cal- 
culation that a marriage gives two adults and two 
young children at once: But the point of marriage has 
little to do with it, unleſs the number of houſcs was 
regulated by it; which is far enough from being the 
caſe. The only juſt rale is, to gain the average of 
ſouls that inhabit a houſe, from the King's palace to 
the loweſt cottage. Now in this view, without trou- 
bling ourſelves about marriages, is it conceivable that 
the average can be ſo low as ſix? Cottages are, in 
general, the habitation of labourers, who all (warm 
© with children; and many have double, treble, and 
even quadruple families. And in moſt parithes view 
the pariſh cottages, with dozens of families in them: 
Refle&t upon the vaſt number of houſes in towns, 
where poor families occupy only a floor; where every 

one, 
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„ one, from the cellar to the garret, has each a fami- 
ly; and in all theſe caſes it will be found, that the 
actual reſident number will be much higher than 
ſix, or probably eight, without reckoning ſons or 
daughters, that are abſent in ſervice, Thea riſe 
to the next ranks, farmers, with houſes full of chil- 
dren and ſervants; and in towns, ſmall ſhops, with _ 

their onE or two maids and a lad; until, rifing, 
you come from ten to forty, fifty, and an hundred 
in a houſe. 

It is aſtoniſhing that our political arithmeticians 
ſhould have been to blind as to imagine, that houſe 
was meiely a ſynonymous word for marriage. The 
latter is a calculation that cannot poſſibly give the 
truth ; but the number of houſes is certainly a good 
rule to judge by. However, we ſhould not be too 
ready to ſuppoſe the number of ſouls per houſe, at all 
times the ſame. Houſes are much enlarged within 
fifty years; and among the poor, more families may 
be reckoned to a certain number of houſes at preſent, 
than formerly. The exact number of houſes in 
1758, was 961,578; but if we conſider the vaſt pro- 
greſs which every art and trade has made, from the 
inundation of wealth after the war, and which we 
ſee in the inereaſe of towns and villages, within the 
laſt ten years, there can be little doubt of the num 
ber now amounting to a million. Suppoſe popula- 
tion is in the proportion of ſeven families at fix ſouls 
to five houſes, the number in England and Wales will 
then be 8,400,000 | 

Six houſes giving nine families, the number is 

9,009,000. be | 

Five giving eight, it is 9,600,000. | 
Whatever number is fixed on, there is the greateſt 
reaſon to believe, that the total is much more con- 
ſiderable than the common notion makes it. 

According to the minutes of this tour, the number 
employed by agriculture alone, that is, of farmers, 

4 | ſervants, 
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ſervants, and labourers, amount in England to- 
2,800,000 fouls. | 

The number of landlords, and their families and 
dependants, including all thoſe employed by woods, 
timber, fiſheries, and mines of all forts, cannot be 
eſtimated at leſs than 800,000. 

According to the preceding eftimation, the labour 
beſtowed on manufactures amounts to {.27,000,000; 
but as this is excluſive of all the wear and tear of 
huſbandry, Sc. it may here be called thirty millions. 
Sir Matthew Decker, in his Cauſes of the Decline of 
Foreign Trade, calculates the manufaCturets of ſilk to 
earn upon an average 61. a head per annum But 
that calculation would be too low at pteſent for all 
our manufactutes; 8 J. would poſſibly be about the 
mark, as ſuch numbers of children ate employed in 
moſt ; but ſuppoſe we call the amount 10 l. this will 
make the number of people employed in manufac- 
tures 3,000,000 ® WY 

The commerce of England in all its extent, both 
foreign and domeſtic; and including all the families, 
ſervants, Sr. of this whole claſs, muſt amount to 1 
more than 700, ooo fouls. 

The non- induſt rious poor have alone been eſti- ä 
mated at a million of ſouls; but I ſhall ſuppoſe them j. 
. 500,000. 

he clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, profeffors of the 
arts, Sc. Sc. Ce. may be eſtimated at 200,000. 

The number maintained by the public revenue 
muſt be very great. Army, navy, public offic- 
es, ſtockholders, tax-gatherers, Ec. &c. cannot be 
eſtimated, with their families, ſervants, c. at leſs 
than 500,000. 


— 
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* The ingenious Mr, Audunſon computes the number eatployed 
by wool alone at 1,500,000. And that the plantations, excluſive 
of ſailors, maintain a million of people at home. 5 
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RIECAPITVULATLION. 


Agriculture, | - < = = 2,800,000 
Landiords mines, &c. - < 300.000 


Manufactures, - = _ = = 3,000.000 
Commerce, — - — - ' 700,000 
Non-1nduſtrious poor, = 5 500,000 
Clergy, laws Se. &c. - = 208, 000 
By publick revenue, ' = = = = 500,000 

| AAA — aca 

5 8,500,000 


Let it not be imagined that I offer ſuch a table as 
probably accurate. I would only wiſh, thoſe who con- 
ſider theſe matters, would reflect on the numerous 
profeſſions left out of this table, and then determine 
whether there is not a probabilit of the people of 
England amounting to nine te. | There. are 
many other reaſons for this ſuppoſition, * - 2 | 
Sir M. Petty calculated the number in Zaglang and 
Males at 9, 400, 00, in 1682; and Dabendut, in 
1692, makes them 8,000,000. Now I have already 
endeavoured to ſhew, that there is the greateſt pro- 
- bability imaginable to ſuppoſe the number increaſed 
ſince that time; nor can ſuch increaſe be ſuppoſed 
leſs than this difference. | | n 
I have ventured this ſlight ſketch, rather as an in- 
ducement for others to examine it with more atten- 
tion, than an accurate idea. E 


„%% hee 
* * * 


From this review of the agriculture, Sc. of this 
kingdom, I apprehend there is no flight reaſon to 
conclude, that England is, at preſent, in a moſt rich 
and flouriſhing ſituation; that her agriculture is, up- 
on the whole, good and ſpirited, and every day im- 

Vor. IV. „ proving; 
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proving; that her induſtrious poor are well fed, 
cloathed, and lodged, and at reaſonable rates of ex- 
pence; .. the prices of all the neceſſaries of life being 
moderate; that our population is conſequently in- 
creaſing ; that the price of labour is in general high; 
of itſelf one of the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of political 
1ealth; but at the ſame time not fo high as to leave 
any reaſon to fear thoſe ill effects which have been 
prognoſticated concerning it; that the wealth of all 
other Tanks of people appear to be very great, from 
the almoſt univerſal manner in which the kingdom is 
adorned with ſtately as well as uſeful buildings, orna- 
mented parks, lawns, plantations, waters, Sc. which 
all ſpzak a wealth and happineſs not eaſily miſtaken: 
That all kinds of public works ſnew the public to 
be rich; witnels the navigations, roads, and public 
edifices. If thefe circutriſtaices'do not combine to 
rove. a kingdom to beffourifhing, I muſt eonfeſs my- 
Tar totally inthe dark, . np 
„„This conclufioh, Lum ſenſible, will by no means 
render my ungertaking popular. The generality of 
eaders are ſeldom ſo well este, as when an author 
Hays before theim'a mehncholy'pidture'of accumulated 
| evils.under which a nation groans: This is not to be 
5 5 at; it is Human nature. But I coneeive it 
a duty incumbent on one, who engages in ſuch a jour- 
mey as this, to wot a fair and/gentine'account of all 
theſe matters before the pubic. 'T'have, it is true, 
offered ſome reflections on them; perhaps it Was an 
crror, and I ſhould have dealt only in facts: but theſe 
reffections do not alter thoſe facts, which may be 
viewed naked, and applied to any uſe more pene- 
trating minds can make of them. 
Ihe idea of proportioning the. particulars of this 
Tour to the whole kingdom, may not be ſatisfactory 
to all my readers; but perhaps there is ſome utility 
in knowing ſuch proportions; for although the whole 
was drawn into one view, and all from facts, yet 


chere is poſſibly an uſe ia Knowing what the ſtate of 


the 
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the kingdom would be if all was like Northumberland ; 
or all like Middleſex. We ſhould ſurely learn from 
ſuch eſtimates, ſome very powerful leſſons of the va- 
lue of induſtry and riches. 

But further; many circumſtances may prevent my 
extending theſe Tours to the whole kingdom I can- 
not do it without that general encouragement which 
conſiſts in information; and if the whole is not tra- 
velled, the proportion I offer in theſe ſheets, will, I 
apprehend, be found more ſatisfactory than thoſe 
random gueſſes with which we have hitherto been 
amuſed. 5 
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| þ will now allow me 'to take my leave, and 


| 2 finiſh this long correſpondence with a few ſcat- 
tered matters not included in the preceding review. 


0 5 


To Stevenage. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Luton. Croſs. Execrable. 

To Dunſtable. Croſs. Very indifferent. 

To Hooburn. Turnpike. Good. 

To Newport-Pagnel. Turnpike. Middling. 

To Bedford. Turnpike. A vile narrow cut up lane. 

To Northill. Croſs. An excellent road, much ſu- 
perior to many turnpikes. It is thrown up in 
the better ſort of turnpike method. 

To St. Neot's, by Sandy. To the latter croſs ; the 
reſt turnpike. Good. | 

To Kimbolton. Turnpike. Very ſhabby. 

To Thrap/ton. Croſs. But fo, ſo; much cut up. 

To Stamford, by Oundle. Good. 

To Grimftborpe. Croſs. Very bad; and one part of 
it over a common, with roads pointing nine ways 

at once, but no direction- poſt. 

To Cg worth. Turnpike. Moſt execrably vile; a 

narrow cauſeway, cut into ruts that threaten to 
ſwallow one up. 

To Grantham. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Belvoir Caſtle. Croſs. Intolerably bad. 

To Cold Harbour. Croſs. A cut-up common. 

To Newark. Turnpike. Good. 


To Scartbing Moor. Ditto. Ditto. 2 
3 T9 
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To Bawtry. Ditto. Very ſandy over Shirewood foreſt. 
To Doncaſter. Turnpike. Part ſandy, but tolerable. 
To Rotherham. Ditto. Hilly ; but pretty good, 

To Sheffield. Ditto. Rough and ſtoney ; bad. 

To Wentworth Cuftle. Nitto. Hilly; but good. 

To Wakefield. Ditto. But indifferent; through the 
town of Wakefield ſo bad, that it ought to be in- 
dicted. 

To Leeds. Ditto. Pretty good. 

To Tadcafter. Ditto, Good. 

To York. Ditto. Ditto. | 

To Barnby Moor. Ditto. Excellent.” 

To Market Weig bton. Ditto. Ditto. 

To Beverley. Ditto. Ditto. 

To Hull. Ditto. Ditto. 

From York to Stillingffeet. Croſs. Good. 

From Riſey to Routh. Turnpike. Good, 

To Cave. Croſs. Bad, 

To Houden and Doncaſter. Croſs, Bad. 

To Wentuortb Houſe. Turnpike. Good. 

To Kiveton, by Rotberbam. Turnpike. Good. 

To Workſop. Turnpike, Pretty good. | 

To Welbeck. Through the Park. ___ 

To Doncafter. Turnpike. Pretty good. 

To Pontefraf}. Croſs. Indifferent. 

To Medley. Ditto. A line of vile deep rutts cut into 
the clay; fit for nothing but carts. 

To 7. emple Neuſbam. Ditto, Worſe ; theſe * are 
a diſgrace to the whole country. _ 

To Ferrybridge Turnpike, Rough; middling. 

To Howden, by Snaith. Croſs. Indifferent. 

From Beverley to Driffield. Turnpike. Moſt excel- 

lent, Firmly made, of good gravel; free from 
rutts and looſe ſtones, ; and of a proper breadth, 

To Burlington. Cro's Bad. 

To Scarborough. Ditto. _ 

To Malton. Turnpike. Tolerably good. 

To Caftle Howard. Infamous. I was near being fal- 

lowed up in a ſlough. 

To Eaft Newton. Croſs. Exceeding bad. 

Bb 3 =. 
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To Duncomb Park, by Kirby, Sc. Croſs, and very 
bad, except through Mr. Duncombe's eſtate, which 
is made by himfelf, and incomparably well. A 
moſt admirable road. 3 

From Newton to Stokeſley, in Cleveland. Crofs ; and 
execrably bad. You are obliged to croſs the Moors 
they call Black Hambledon, over which the road 
runs in narrow hollows that admit a ſouth country 
chaiſe with ſuch difficulty, that I reckon this part 
of the journey made at the hazard of my neck. 
The going down into Cleveland is beyond all de- 
ſcription terrible; for you go thro' ſuth wan 
rough, narrow, rocky precipices, that I would 
ſincerely adviſe any friend to go an hundred miles 
about to eſcape it. The name of this paſs is ver 
judicious, Scarth-neck, that is, ſcare nick, or Frightch 
the devil. e Arc 

To Kirkleatham. , Croſs. This road is à rare inſtance 
of the public ſpirit of the gentlemen of Cleveland, 
who determined not only to convert the_worſt 
roads in England into good ones, but to effect it 
without the leaft tax on the traveller. They are 
doing it by ſubſcription. It was fer on foot,” and 
greatly promoted, y Charles Turner, eſquite. 

To Scborton. Croſs. From Kirkleatbam to the great 

Noriballerton road, is exceflive deep; from thence 
tao Schorton middling. 

T Richmond. Turnpike. Pretty good. 

To Greta Bridge. Ditto. Very rough, and broken. 

To Bowes. Ditto. 3 

To Bernard Call. Ditto. God. 

To Fall of Tees. Ctbfs. Very bad. 

To Brouzb. Turnpike. This road runs actoſs Stain- 
bre, and is à moſt evcellent one; firm, dry, le- 
vel, and free from looſe tone. 

To Aſerig. Croſs. It ruiis ovet the mountains, and is 

fit only for a Soät re. 
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To Rerib and Richmond, Croſs. Good; : Owing to the 
ſpirited conduct of Charles Turner, 'elq; when he 
lived at Chntz 

To Kiplin, Croſs. The beſt part of this road is gam 
Schorton to Kiplin, which is much ſuperior to moſt 
of the turnpikes in this country; and owing to the 
n conduct of Chriſtopher Crowe, eſq; who, in 
the capacity of a Juſtice of the peace, has given 
much attention to roads. 

To Swinton. Croſs. Good. Fhe roads arounds Swin- 
ton, the feat of Milliam Dauby, efq; are all excel- 
lent, that gentleman making and mending with 
incomparable ſpirit. Thro' his own pariſhes he 
makes himſelf; and bribes the others; he has either 
mage, or contributed to, above Fenty miles of 
roa 

To Craikhbill. Croſs. Good. 

To Slenning ford. Croſs. Exceſſive bad; lanes all the 
way. 

To Danby. Croſs. Part good, and part middling, 

To Aſgarth Foſs. Crofs. Bad. 

From Richmond to Darlington, by Croft Bridge: To 

- Croft Bridge croſs, and very indifferent. From 
thence to Darlington is the great north road, and 
execrably broke into holes, like an old pavement ; 
ſufficient to diſlocate one's bones. 

To Winſton. Turnpike. Like the other. 

To Raby Caftle. Through Lord Darlington's grounds, 
made by his Lordſhip, and excellent. 

To Durham. Turnpike. Good. But ſome of it rough. 

To Newcaſtle. Turnpike. Good; but part of it 
broken. 

To the Iron works. Very bad. 

To Mor peth. Ditto. A pavement for a mile or two 
out of Newcaſtle, which is tolerable ; all the reſt 
vile, 

To Aluwick. Ditto. Much better than the laſt 

To Belford. Ditto, Better ftill. SEEN 

Bb 4 | To 
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To Berwick. Ditto. Part good, but ſome very bad. 

TO Wooller. Ditto, Part tolerable; but ſome ex- 

cecrable. 

To Rothbury. Ditto. Part of it middling ; ; ſome very 
good, but hilly, 

Alnwick to Rothbury. Ditto. Middling; ſome good. 

To Wellington. Ditto. Very good; towards Wol- 
lington excellent. 

To Choleford Bridge. Ditto. Excellent. Much in- 
debted is the country to Sir Walter Blacket for the 
Ran good roads which lead every way end 

im 

To Glenwelt. The military road. Excellent. 

To the River Arden. Croſs. Very bad. 

To Carliſle. Military. As far as Brampton good ; but 
thence to Carliſie vilely cut up by mnumerable little 
paltry one horſe carts. 

To Penrith. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Keſwick, Ditto. Ditto; except a mile over a 
rotten common, which is as ba. 

To Hull's Mater. Croſs. Middling; a coach may 
| pals it very tolerably. {I 

To Shapp. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Haw's Water. Croſs. Very bad. 

To Kendal. I urnpike. — hilly, and ſome 

very ſteep, but the road itſelf excellent. 

To Winander Mere. Turnpike; now making, What 
is finiſhed, is as good, firm, level a road as any in 

the world. I no where remember a better. 

To Lancaſter. Turnpike. Very bad, Pugh and 
cut up. 

To Prejion. Turnpike. Very bad. 

To Wigan. Ditto. I know not, in the whole range of 
language, terms ſufficiently expreſſive to deſeribe 
this infernal road. To look over a map, and per- 
ceive that it is a principal one, not only to ſome 
towns, hut even whole, counties, one would na- 
turally conclude it to be at leaſt decent; but let 
me moſt ſcriouſly caution all travellers, who may 
2 5 | aCy 
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accidentally purpoſe to travel this terrible country, 


to avoid it as they would the devil; for a thouſand 


to one but they break their necks or their limbs 
by overthrows or breakings down. They will 


here meet with rutts which I actually meaſured 
four feet deep, and floating with mud only from a 
wet ſummer; what therefore muſt it be after a 


| winter? The only mending it in places receives, 
is the tumbling in ſome loote ſtones, which ſerve 


no other purpoſe but jolting a carriage in the moſt 
intolerable manner. Theſe are not merely opi- 
nions, but facts, for I actually paſſed three carts 
broken down in theſe eighteen miles of execrable 
memory. 


To Warrmgton. Turnpike. This is a paved road, 


x 


and moit infamouſly bad. Any perſon would 
imagine the boobies of the country had made it 
with a view to immediate deſtruction ; for the 
breadth is only ſufficient for one carriage; conſe- 
quently it is cut-at once into rutts; and you will 
eaſily conceive what a break down diſlocating road 
rutts cut through a pavement muſt be. The pre- 
tence, of wanting materials, is but a mere pre- 
tence; for I-remarked ſeveral quarries of rock, ſuf- 
ficient to make miles of excellent road. If they 
will pave, the breadth ought to be ſuch as to ad- 
mit ſeveral carriages abreaſt, or the inevitable con- 
ſequence muſt be, the immediate cutting up. 
Tolls had better be doubled, and even quadrupled, 
than ſuffer ſuch a nuiſance to remain. 

o Liverpool. Turnpike. This road is moſtly a pave- 
ment; the firſt of which is ſuch as I have juſt de- 
ſcribed ; tho* ſcarcely ſo bad. But towards Liver- 
pool is of a good breadth, and as good as an in- 
different pavement can be. It is obſervable this 
is a ſecond work; the firſt narrow one being found 
as I have deſcribed it. [3 


To 


— 
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To Altringham. Turnpike. If poſſible this exe- 
crable road is worſe than that from Preſton. It 
is a heavy ſand, which cuts into ſuch prodigious 
ruts, that a carriage moves with great danger, 
Theſe ſands turn to floods of mud in any feaſon 
the leaſt wet. 


To Mancheſter. Turnpike. Part of it the ſame as 


the laſt; the reſt a paved cauſeway, and done 

in ſo execrable a manner, that it is cut into con- 

tinual holes: For it is made ſo narrow, that 
only one carriage can move at a time, and that 
- conſequently in a line of rutts. 


From Dunholm to Knotsford, Turnpike. It is im- 


poſſible to deſcribe theſe infernal roads in terms 


adequate to their deſerts; Parc of theſe ſix miles 


I think are worſe than any of the preceding. 
To Holmes Chapel. Turnpike. Much better. 


To Newcaſtle. Turnpike. This, in general, is a 


paved cauſeway, as narrow as can be conceived, 
and cut into perpetual holes, ſome of them two 
feet deep meaſured on the level; a more dread- 
ful road cannot be imagined ; and wherever the 
country 1s the leaſt ſandy, the pavement is dil- 
continued, and the rutts and hoks moſt exe- 
crable. I was forced to hire two men. at one 
place to ſupport my chaiſe from overthrowing, 
in turning out for a cart of goods overthrown 
and almoſt buried. Let me perſuade all tra- 
vellers to avoid this terrible country, which mult 
either diſlocate their bones with broken pave- 
ments, or bury them in muddy ſand. 


To Burſlem. Turnpike, Deep muddy rutts in 


clay. 
Here you muſt let me pauſe for theſe execrable 


roads continuing no further, I muſt in general ad- 
viſe all who travel on any buſineſs but abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, to avoid any journey further north than New- 


caſtle. 
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caſtle All between that place and Preſton is a coun- 
try one would ſuppoſe devoid of all thoſe improve- 
ments and. embelliſhments which the riches and ſpirit 
of modern times have occaſioned in other parts: It is 
a track of country which lays a moſt heavy tax upon 
all travellers, and upon itfelf. Such roads are a 
much heavier tax than half a crown a horſe for a toll 
would be. Agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce muſt ſuffer in ſaeh a track, as well as the tra- 
veller. The rates of earriage and hire of carts muſt 
either run enormoufly high, of the farmers ſtarve 
by letting their teams. But it is only bad manage- 
ment that can occaſion ſuch very miſerable roads, in 
a country ſo abounding with towns, trade, and ma- 
nufadures: The tolls of the turnpikes for ſeveral 
paved roads do not riſe higher than 3 d. per horſe, 
for which ſum they pave wide ehough for one car- 
riage. If this was quadrupled they might certainly 
do it well for three, and then it would efcape being 
cut up: But if they were five times trebled, it would 
be infinitely preferable to the preſent condition. Un- 
til better management is produced, I would adviſe all 
travellers to conſider this country as ſea, and as ſoon 
think of driving mto the ocean as venturing into 
ſuch deteſtable roads. I am told the Derby way to 
Mancheſter is good. But further is not penetrable. 


To pf Turnpike. Moſt of it good; ſome very 
bod. | 

To Litchfield. Turnpike. Pretty good, but fome of 

it ſandy and cut up. | 
To Birmingham. Croſs. Better; but the laft mile 

and half into Birmingham, exceſſively cut up. 

To the Leaſowes. Turnpike. Very good. 

To Hagley. Ditto. Pitto. 2 

To Broomſgrive. Turnpike. Good. 

To Morceſler. Tatnpike. Excellent. 

To Bendſwortb. Turnpike. Ditto. * 

0 
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To Chipping Norton. Turnpike. To Moreton: bad, 
but to Chipping Norton from thence * 

To Woodfleck. Ditto. Good. 

To Oxford. Ditto. Middling. Many narrow 
ways, where a hol ſe cannot pals a carriage; and 
in general, in this country, the not breaking the 

| ſtones {mall enough is a great nuiſance, 

To Benſington. Turnpike Good. 

To Henly. Turnpike. Excellent. 

To Maidenhead Turnpike. Admirable; but i in 
all theſe roads there are too many narrow ways 
left, that render it difficulr for carriage to paſt 

| each other. 

To Salt Hill. Turnpike. Excellent. 
Too Brentford. Ditto. Ditto. | 
To London. Ditto. Ditto. But much too narrow 
for ſuch vaſt traffic. 
To Bradmore Farm. Ditto. Excellent and of a 
noble breadth. | | 
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' I THINK there are many objections to ſuffering the 
characters of inns, and the minutiæ of a journey, to 
intermix with the material objects of a tour. But I 
cannot agree with thoſe who think all matters of this 
ſort beneath a man's notice; the moſt trifling cir- 
cumſtances are of ſome weight in deciding the cha- 
racter and ſtate of a nation; the grand chain of pro- 
ſperity has links we do not think of : Good roads, 
and convenient accommodations for travellers, are 
neceſſary, not only to agriculture. and manufactures, 
but to the fine arts; even to literature, and every 
embelliſhment of life; the poſſeſſion of them implies 
a ſtate of proſperity and elegance. It is of conſe- 

quence 
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quenee to know, that in the remoteſt parts of the 
kingdom a traveller will meet a reception, in moſt 
reſpects different from what he will find in foreign 
countries; a decent bed; clean ſheets; plenty of 
 fewel ; wholelome proviſions ang generally a civil 
landlord. As to the prices at ſome of the following 
places, I add them as a matter of curioſity ; to new, 
that the north yet continues, beyond all compariſon, 
cheaper than the ſouth, in r of the points in which 
an inn can indicate it. 


very civil. 
Luton. George. urn Civil: 
Dunſtable. Bull. Serjant. Very good, Mutton 
ſteaks, 1s. duck, 2 5. bread, 2 d. a head. 
Woburn. George. Haſſal. Ditto. | 0 
Newport Pagnel. Swan. Middling. | 3 
Bedford. Swan. Good. 8 
St. Neot's. Croſs Keys. Exceeding civil. 
; Kimbolton. White Lion, Shabby. .. 
 Thrapſton. White Hart. Jones Good. 
Oundle. Talbot. Indifferent. 
Stamford. George. Scurry. Exceeding good and 
reaſonable ; but wretched waiting. 
Cultſwortbd. Tinker. Very good. | 
Grantham. George, Crabtree. Very good uncom- 
monly civil, and very reaſonable. 
Newark. Saracen's head. Diſagreeable and dear. 


Stevenage. Swan... 1. 22 Very good . 


Bautry. Crown. Middling, but cheap. Here we 


firſt found dinners charged 15. a head, and no- 
thing for bread and beer. 
Doncaſter. Angel! Dunhill. Middling. | 
Rotherham. Crowa. Very diſagreeable and * ; 
but very cheap. Haſhed veniſon, potted mac- 
karel, cold ham, tarts, cheeſe, and a melon, at 
Is. a head. 
 _ Angel. Glanville Very — exceed- 
1817 civil, and cheap. 


I akefield. 
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Wakefield. White Hart. Walker. Diſagreeable and 
dirty ; but cheap. 

Leeds. Old King's arms. Cook. Dirty and diſa- 
1 Veal cutlets, tarts, and cheeſe for 

, at 8 d. a head, without malt N 34 be- 
| ing charged. 
Tork. George. Baldock. Middling. 


Barnby Moor. Seuthe. Very civil, and very ] 


cheap. 
Beverley. Tiger. T odd. Very civil and reaſonable. 
Hull. Croſs Keys. Good, and civil. 
Beverley. Boar. Very civil, and cheap. 7 
Thorn, White Hart. Wilkin. Civil, and ab 
Doncaſter. Red Lion. Facques. Very Ne eivil, 
al nd reaſenable. 
Yorkſop. Little John. Civil, and cheap. 
Foyntefract. Red Lion. Yoodcock. Ebel, and cheap. 
Ferrybridge. White Swan. Lowe. Very good, -and 
reaſonable. 
Driffeld. 'Nag's head. Harland. Very Weil -and 
cheap. Mutton ſteaks, tarts, and cheeſe; 
. muſhrooms, capers, wallnuts, gherkins, and o other 
pickles, 25. 
Burlington Quay. Ship. Williamſon. Cheap, but 
not clean. 
Scarborough. New Inn. Stephens. Very cheap, but 
very dirty. Cold ham, chicken, lobſter, tarts, 
anchovies, and eheeſe, Fs. 44. Coffee or ne, 
64. a head. 
"Yedingham Bridge. Prudames. Very civil, and not 
-___ unreaſonable. 
Caſtle Howard, New Ian. "Crowe, An excellent houſe, 
but dear, and a ſaucy; landlad vp. 
Sto keſley, in Cleveland. George. Ci, e -ſhabby. 
 Giſborough. Cock. Very well. 
Darlington. King's head. Good and reaſonable. 
727 walk _ Dol Bentley. bay 
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Richmond. King's head. Good. Brace of partridges, 
leaſh of trout, and cheeſe, If. a head. 

Greta Bridge. George. Middling. 

Bowes. George. Civil, but not cheap. . 

Brough. Swan. Peacock. Pretty good. 

Durham. Red Lion. Richard/an. 

Newcaſtle lu ind. Civil, but extravagantly dear. A 
boiled fowl, oyſters, and one woodgock, 2 5. 6 d. 
a head. Alſo, a roaſt fowl, a very ſmall had- 
dock, and ten ſmelts, 2 5. 6d. a head. 

Alnwick. Angel. Trumbull's. Pretty good. 

Belford. Bugg's. Very good. | 

Rothbury. wm half moons. Ogle Clean, and 
very civi | 

Cambo. White Hart. Ayn/ley. Where you will find 

a haughty landlady, who lays it down as a 
nin of conduct, never to come near her com- 
pany, ſend, as often as you pleaſe. 

Choldfard Bridge. George. Very civil, and to a de- 
gree cheap. Mutton chops, pickles, Potatoes, 
tarts, and cheeſe, 6 d. a head. 

\Glemwett. Angel. . 4rmftrong's.. Very civil, but not 
clean, extremely cheap. Boiled, fowl with catch- 

up 1 and roalt potatoes 8 fd. a head. 

Carliſle. . Garthwaite, _ Good. A broiled 
chicken, Ws muſhroom ſauce, a plover, plate 
be cog tarts, mincerpies, and jellies, 1. 60d. 
a heat. 

Penrith. New George. Monkhouſe. Exceeding good, 

/ reaſonable, and very civil. The dinner was 
roaſt beef, apple pudding, potatoes, cellery, pott- 

ed trout, and ſturgeon, 15. a head. 

Keſwick. Royal oak. Matthew Brockbank.. "Very 
civil and cheap, but. indifferent accommodation. 

Sbapp. Greyhound. Thomas Holme, Cheap and ci- 
vil, but a very indifferent houſe. | 

Kendal. King's arms. .Chriftopher Fenton. H. good 
houſe, very civil, and remarkably Ip. A 

race 
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3 brace of woodcocks, veal cutlets, and cheeſe, 
| Is. a head, dinner, A boiled fowl and ſauce, a 
| roaſt partridge, potted charr, cold ham, tarts, 
i and three or four ſorts of foreign ſweetmeats, 
8 d. a head; three people ſupped. Another 


ſupper; cold ham, tarts, potted charr, an- 
chovies, butter and cheeſe, 6 d. a head. Tea or 
coffee 6 d. a head. Other things proportion- 
ably cheap. 

Burton. Royal oak. Thomas Newton. A decent rea- 
ſonable houſe: Amend 

Lancaſter. King's arms. Joſeph Reynolds. Pretty 

good, but rather dear. 0 

Garſlang. Royal oak. Middling. 

Preſton. Black Bull. Indifferent and dear; bad bed 

chambers, and beds. | . 

Wigan. Eagle and child. Indifferent. 

Warrington. Eagle and child. Very good. 

"Preſcott. Legs'of Man. Very civil and reaſonable. 

Liverpool. Talbot. Cheap; a very bad houſe. 

Altringham. Uni icorn. Good. 

Marche Bull's head. Budworth. Mr. Budwarth 
is a "wt ſenſible intelligent perſon, and gives 
travellers the beſt information relative to the 

Duke of Bridgewater's navigation. 

TVorſley Mills. White Lion. Dykes. Good. 

Dunbolm. Very clean and cheap. 

Knutsford. George. Hancock. But indifferent 

Holmes Chapel. Red Lion. Vernon. Good. 

Newcaftle-under-Line. Old Roe-buck. Maſon: Mid- 

| ling; but a bad houſe. 0 

Stone. Crown. Morgan: Very eivil and reaſonable. 

Worsley Bridge. Saracen's head. Ditto. 

Litchfield. George. Butler. 

Birmingham. Swan. Barber. Good, but rather 
dear. 

Hales Owen. Lord Lirtleron' s arms. Decent to 
| bait at. 


Hagley. 


2 To UR. 


EY Temple | | Raby Alnwick | 
New/ham\ Caſtle 5 
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: Hagky. Lord Littleton's arms, Civil, IR 
aruu- 1 K bed. | 
. Rrgomfgrovs, — 
M orceſter. 1 pete N - very allo 
Bendſworth. Unigorn. V illiam Penny. Very good 
and civil ; che landlord, in the * of hu(- 
| . excerdingly ſenſible, e and 
inte $5 
Morton. Wust hart. Middling. 
Chipping- Norton. White Hart. Goods but 4 f 
; bread charged. ' * i 
Inſtone near Dichley. Litchfield arms. Good. 
Woodſtock. Bear Croſs. Good. 
Oxford. „Phe Very duty, apd not obliging. 
Benjington. White Hart. Sbrabb. Good, but 75 | 
| ion. Very good, 
Ke ad Bridge: — Good. V 8 
For ſupper, a ſtewed carp. of 2 a 3 
and * em e 64. 2 A 


t Eat, | Good. re, 94 3 head. 


ide, 


Tur following Table of Rooms in ſeveral houſes, 
I ſhould remark, preſents a pretty tolerable idea of 
thoſe parts that are uſually ſhewn to ſtrangers; but 
it by no means gives the exact proportions 'of the 
whole houſe in any inſtance; and in ſome I might 
not be ſhewn the whole of the grand apartments. 
The rooms minuted are thoſe | viewed. H/entworths 
bouſe, which is the largeſt in the Tour, and I believe 
in the kingdom, has only the grand floor minuted. 


WY ooburn, I think, contains all I was ſhewn on the 
Vol., IV. Cc two 
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two floors, - Nibeton contains two floors. Min wic k, 
Raby, and Ditebley, but one: I believe, (but I write 
from memory,) that all the reſt contains the rooms 
on two floors ſnewn. Raby-Cuſtle, which here ap- 
pears very ſmall in general, is a vaſt building, and 
contains a great number of excellent rooms; but as 
they are judiciouſly thrown into thoſe of utility alone, 
the ſize of the building does not appear from this 
table, I muſt beg an excuſe for errors in this re- 
view; it is not a matter of conſequence, but amuſe- 
ment; and where I am wrong, I ſhould be very glad 
to be ſet right. wet | N N * 


pos TS CRIP r. 
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Having, in theſe ſheets, endeavoured to prove 
the great importance of the culture of cabbages, and 
earneſtly recommended it to all farmers," I think it 
incumbent on me to add, that thoſe who may have 
any inelination to try their utility, but ſhould chuſe 
firſt to ſee as well as read the nature of the manage- 
ment, if they will do me the pleaſure of calling at 
North Mims, they may view more than ſeven acres 
now occupied with that excellent vegetable, and alſo 
the preparation of above _— acres for next year. 
This culture being chiefly confined to the northern 
parts of the kingdom, - induces me to hint this cir- 
—_—__ 
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* * ** * * * 
* * * . * 


IF this Work meets with fo favourable a reception, 
as to induce the lovers of agriculture, in the remain- 
ing parts of the kingdom, to deſire a proſecution of 
the undertaking, the following counties are thoſe 
which demand the firſt attention, in the order in 
which they follow, in caſe propoſed intelligence does 
not require deviations; viz. Buckinghamſhire ; North- 
amptonſbire; Warwickſhire; Leiceſter and Rutland- 
Hires; Derbyſhire; Nottinghamſhire ; Lincolnſhire ; 
Huntingdonſhire , Cambridgſbire; the maritime parts 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex; Kent; Suſſex; Surry ; 
Berkſhire; Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire; Devonſhire ; 
Cornwall; Herefordſhire ; Glouceſterſhire ; and Shrop- 
Hire. The author intends proſecuting the Tour early 
next ſummer: he wiſhes, therefore, that any intel- 
ligence he is honoured with, may be early enough to 
enable him to mark his route to the beſt advantage. 
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The Society having, by their ſixty fourth premium laſt 
year, offered twenty pounds, or a gold medal, for the beſt ace 
count of the moſt profitable method of fattening of hogs; ve- 
rified by experiment;: Mr. Young ſent. to the Society the above 
account, for which they have preſented him their gold medal. 
——-Increaſing the breed of hogs is, at all times, à matter of 
great importance to the nation in general, but more parti- 
cularly in time af war: the Society therefore with great pro- 

F priety offered this premium.—— The rearing of hogs, howe- 
ver, we apprehend to be a matter ve:y diſtin in atſelf from 
the fattening of them: in regard to the latter, Mr. Young has 

1 Cc4 made 


( 392 ] 
there was half a crown difference in the value af 
them; and then fed with .diſtin& ſorts. of meat. 
Fach five had a ſtye to themſelyes, and all were kept 
clean and equally littered with ſtraw. SN 
It 


* 


e . 


made ſeveral judicious xperiments,' and theſe tend to j dve 
that carrots will fatten vo" 1 v/v far it 22 le, 
we are at a loſs to determine, fince we fear there are few 
laces in which carrcts' can be bought for thirteen pence a 
buſhel. They alſo prove, that the meal of every kind of 
corn, is better than the = whole: this, has been long 
known by the many capital diſtillers around London, ſome of 
whom) fatten, at à time, from one to two or three thouſand 
hogs, and they make it a conſtant rule, to give the meal of 
every grain they feed with, mixed with their grains. We great- 
ly lament that this N gentleman neglected to try the 
value of parſnids: bbt.hope, Howeter, that he will think of 
them in ſome future experiment; though we are apprehen- 
five that the expence and trouble in boiling theſe ſort of roots, 
will be an objeRion to their uſe: a hint, however, , we ſhall 
give oat readers, by adding, that in Germany it i à common 
practice to bake roots of theſe kinds, and particularly pota- 
toes, as a food for their hogs, and they find great benefit from 
it. At all times therefore, when the farmer is baking, he may 
avail himſelf of this information, Further experiments, how- 
ever, ſeem wanting, in order to increaſe the breed o theſe 
/oftful *pbjrijals 3 for the rearing we appiecnd b. of 90 
umportance than fattening, which is ſuſficiently known; and 
ſtrom theſe trials it appears, chat lucern and clover, in the 


Ke field, are excellent food; the latter is well known ta 


fuckin many plares: we malt therefore recommend to 
ud inquiſitive the following — Let a certain num- 
ber of young pigs be put into an acre of clover in the begin- 
ning of * 75 E till the end of Augu/?, or begin- 
ning of Sepeember ; after which, let them be fed there with pota- 
toes, che large new diſgoyered kind, if io be had, fince they are 
wore: proper for:hagi than table uſt; or they may be hurdled 
ovet-:a:pixce of potatoes, or fed with the ſmalleſt common pota- 
tots, ſuch as the / potatoe-men. about London call chats : if they 
are hurdled over a piece of potatoes without rings, they will dig 
up every potatot, and greatly benefit the land. During ſo ma- 
ny of the winter months as they ate kept upon potatoes, it 
will got be amiſs to give them a {mall quantity of bran or pol- 
lard; and the reſult of ſuch an experiment in amg hogy, 
act ugately performed, we apprehend; would be very atcepr- 
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Loot No, 1. Was fed with pollard, mixt with wa- 
tet — 2. With pollard, mixt with ſkim milk. —3. 
Wich boiled _ and pollard mixt with the 
-turnep-liquor.—4. With boiled potatoes and water. 

5. With ſkim milk; SORE 
They were kept with this food thirty days. I 
then turned them out of their ſtyes (none had died), 
ad viewed them With a perſon particularly ſkilled in 
hogs; the reſult was, No. 2. The beſt, —5. Next beſt, 

—1, Next, —3 and 4 equal. HEY 
It appears from hence, that pollard and milk are 
the beſt food; milk alone, very good. The other 
articles advantageous (for none of the pigs were in 
bad order), though not equal to the former. 


Exv. II. At the ſame time, with the preceding 
trial, four lots of pigs, that had been weaned three 
months, were equally drawn from my farm yard, 
five in each lot. They were confined as before, each 
lot to a ſtye, and cleaned at the fame time: their 
food was as follows : No. 1. Bran mixt with ſkim 
Tmilk.——2. Boiled potatoes,—3. Boiled carrots.—4. 
Raw cartots. 4 9 6 OTF 
They were kept to this food thirty days; I then 
viewed them as before, with the ſame perſon. No. 
3. Much the beſt,—1. Next,—2 Next,—4. Worſt. 
- Boiled carrots appeared very clearly on this trial to 
be an admirable food for hogs of this age;  /» good, 
that I determined to make uſe of this hint in futute. 
Boited potatoes appear alſo a good food. Raw car- 
rots, kept them, 1 think, better than the farm yard, 
but were not equal to the other kinds. F136 
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able to the public. We heartily wiſh Mr. Young would make 
this experiment, and favour as with an account of his ſacreſs. 
We ſhall cloſe this long note with obſerving, that it is not 
for theſe excellent experiments alone, that the public are oblig- 
ed to Mr. Young ; va the contrary, it is now well known, that 
to him they are indebted for The Fawmer's Letters, and the Six 
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Weeks Tour. 
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Exp. III. January 1, 1766: Forty pigs, that had 
been weaned about a fortnight; - were draughted very 
equally into eight lots, and confined each to aiſtye; 
they, were cleaned ati. and littered. always on the 
ſame day, and equally. Their ſood was as follows : 
No,. Raw, carrotsr—2. Boiled:ditto.-—3, Boiled po- 
tatoes 4: Pollard mixt with) ſim milk —5. Ditto 
mixt with boiled turneps.— 6. Malt-duſt mixt with 
tim mik. — ), Skim ilk. 8 Ditto, and half carrot 

water boiled. 

They coptinyed-upan this. (ood the month of 74. 
nuarys rund were then viewed; the reſult was as fol- 
lows: No: 4. The beſt, 7. Next. —a. Ditto, —3. 
8 Ditto, —5. Ditto, — 8. Dita. —1. Vitto, —6, The 
worſt, two dead. 

Pollard and milk hitherto maintain the W 
oled garrots ecellent; the xeſt almoſt "— 
gept the walt: duſt. which is evidently bad. bst 
rior; 104 nnd 20 

ka. In the beginning of June 1766, 10 
fr fxty hogs; half and three- faurths grown, in my 

10g-yard (a pond's mouth j in it), and fed them four- 
teen days with clover mown freſh every day: It was 
given in their truugbs, with racks, acroſs to prevent 
er filing. it. They fell off in their looks in about 

ont days, and grew worſe and worſe, ſeveral dying. 
At; the end of that time, I gave them ſome malt- 
grains and waſn every day, for a few days longer ; 
dut the effect was no beiter, more dying. They 
were then all turned into the clover field, from whence 
it had been, taken, and contined conſtantly to it for 
ſome time. Not one more died, for all throve great- 
ly. It will not perhaps be impertinent here to add, 
that I never found any method, of uſing clover more 
e ade thus s applying, It, oy. the feeding of 
Wade 

ber v. At the time of the eder expabimenr, 
eight hogs, of equal ſize, were divided into two 8 
"A an 
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and confined: to two ſtyes. Four were fed fourteen 
days on clover mown, and the other four on lucern 
mown; they were given at the ſame time, and in 
the ſame ſtyes. At the end of that time they were 
viewed attentively : both were bad, but the clover 
ones much the worſt, one near dying. | 


Exe. vi The menth of 3 1966, r 
pigs, that had been weaned a month, were draughted 
into four parcels, equally, and kept that month ſe- 
perately, in the following manner. No. 1. Boiled car- 
rots,—2. Poiled potatoes;—3. Boiled turneps,.— 4. 
Boiled cabbages. 

At the end of the month they were turned out and 
viewed attentively. The, reſult, was, No, 1. The 
| beſt, a. Next, —3 and 4 equal, all nearly, dead. 

Carrots continue in every trial ſuperiot to all com- 
mon vegetable food. I am not at . Waren at the 


all ſucgels of tune ps and abdege nge beling 


fas. vil. In N 22851 1 draughied fic 
hogs twenty that were of a perfect 8. equally in 2 
ang appearance z they. were even þ £30905. marked 
4 hem into lots, and turned 1 
No. 1. Into my clover, eld. ond 
5 . e lucern dio rae | 
3. —— ſapfoig ditto. d 89 
4. burnet ditto. 3 
In another month they were * up and viewed; 
the reſult was, No. 2. The fineſt, —1. Next, —2. Next, 
—4. Very indifferent. i 
Phe reſult of this experiment I think deciſive in 
favour of lucern, and. likewiſe in.the . 
merit of the other articles. But thi uf be farther 


yh mto in future experiments. 


Er, VL. In Ne 1768, e ſows, very 
wech alike | 10 all eſpects, pigged one ſeven pigs, 


another 
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another eight; che third fix; in about a weck. I or- 
deted them to be fed diſtinctiy, No. 1. With raw car- 
ots, — . With ſkim wk 3. Common waſh of the 
better ſort. / 
lm a a fortoight they were viewed, The pigs of No, 
2, were the fatteſt,.— 1. Next, z. Worſt, 

This experiment ĩs not deciſive, for reaſons too te- 
dious to mention; but yet the reſult ſhould urge the 
[attentive to vary theſe A ee that Sade 
— 4 ar > ur Known. n. 


* 


"OBSERVATIONS, 


The geberal refult of theſe experiments i drawn 
- into one view ity x very few words. 9738 
the hot pi wie latd appears to be, of alt food, 
moſt proper for wearing! D zor 
Milk alan is good. 4 
Boiled carrots, che / and Fully er t d be 
| Keep el for 455 farmer to depend on, who dons not 
TID ade e Fg Li ego. 
© *Farneps, cabbages, and malt. duſt, very bad. 
Of green food, that which'is growing, is clearly 
the beſt; mown, and given” in {tyes; it is petnieious. 
In the field, lucern is ſuperier do all the reſt. Clo- 
ver comes next, then ſafffom: all thete three are 
, Burnet laſt, and bad: ITO 
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"Experiments on falt 17 , 9 N It; 


Exr, I. If Fibrudry, 1565, I weighed a buſhel of 
whe boiling peaſe, che weight Was 'feventy-one 
pounds, the price 4 . A buſhel of pollatd, twenty- 
five pounds one-quatter, price 8 d. A buſhel of bran 


\ 
Fw 


fifreen 58 one pe quarter, price 64. Quere, which | 


is the cheapeſt food for hogs,” ſeventy- one pounds at 
45.0 or bude ne pounds at 8 4. The peaſs = 


WW 
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ſix times the price of the Pollard, and only three times 
the weight. - 


Tux TRIAL 
1 drew four pigs from my herd, of equal 2ppear- 
ance, divided into two lots, and weighed them 


alive. No. 1. weighed 6 ſt. 51b.—2z. 6 ſt. 7 lb. — 
3. as. 31b.—4. 6 ft. $ Ib. 


bx by ſt. lb. 

Lot 1. contai the b 1 1 oth 
No. — he bog - . 12 EY 
Lot 2. containing the hags - < - 7 
No. 5 and 4, weight - | Cre os 

The equality of theſe weights is . but 
in a hundred hogs, I do not think my bailiff would 
Miſtake two pounds in half a dozen ſtone. 

Lot 1. was confined to a ſtye, and had eight buſhels 
of peaſe given them, weight 565 pounds; price il 
124. | 
+ Lot 2. was confined to a ſtye, and had forty eig ht 
buſhels of pollard given them, weight 1212 — 
price 11. 125. Both the pollard and peaſe were given 
dry with water in a trough. Each lot was weighed 

as ſoon as the food was done. The reſult was, 


ſt. lb. 

No. 1. weighed - 19 2 
2. — Rb 5 
ſt. bb. 
. 2. „% + EM 
Add one ig the firſt inequality - 0 1 


Total ſuperiority 2 4 
A ſingle experiment muſt not be ſuppoſed to decide 
this matter, but future ones may determine it. 


Exy. II. In January. 1766, I drew from the herd 
ten bag. as equal in ſize, as. poſlible, and -weighed 
them 
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them allve in five lots. No. 1. weiglied 1 ft; 4 lb. 
—2. 12 ſt. 61b—3 13 ſt. olb.—4. 12 ſt. ep fn 
5. 13 ft. 11b. 

A nearer equality than this, in matters that can 
neither be added to nor- diminiſhed, can ſcareeiy be 
expected. 99 

No. 1. was fattened with white peaſe that weighed 
ſixty-ſix pounds per buſhel; the pries 30s. per 
quarter. 

No. 2. with pollard that wei hed went we pounds 
per buſhel ; the price gd. per buſhel 

No. 3. with buck- . chat * fortysſeven 
pounds per buſhel : the price 25. 3 d per buſhel. 

No. 4. with boiled potatoes that weighed. fifty- four 
pounds per buſhel ; the price 2 5. per buſhel. | 

No. 5.. with boiled carrots that weighed raw 
fifty- hive pounds per buſhel ; the price Is: 4 per 
buſhel, 

I tho ht it beſt to fix on a given ſum, as proper 
to — ſuch hogs. The DL furs proper 

of opinion, that eight buſhels of white peaſe were ne» 
ceſſary to fatten one hog well. This I accordingly 
fixed on as my criterion. The accounts of the coſts 
therefore ſtood thus: 


71 3. d. 
No. 1. Peaſe, 16 buſhels - - 1 0 
2. Pollard, 80 buſ ness 3 0 0 
3. Buck wheat. 27 buſhels. - 3 9 9 
4. Potatoes, 28 buſhels 2 J. 165. | 
Labour and coals += > V4 | 
$+ 9 0 


5. Carrots, 49 buſhels 2 13 2 
. Labour and coals - - 6 10 


— —3 0 0 

Each lot was weighed as ſoon as the food was done. 
The reſult was as follows: No. 1. weighed 27ſt. 61b. 
—2, 27 ſt. 9 lb.—3. 794. Ra 25 ſt. 7 Ilb.—5. 
31 ſt. olb. 


It 


5 Ws.  . 
It is evident from this experiment, that carrots 
boiled are ſuperior to any of the other food. I did 
not expect that potatoes would be ſo much inferior; 
but I have found from divers other trials ſince, that 
it is requiſite to mix the meal of ſome kind of corn 
with them. Pollard in this trial, as in the laſt, is ſu- 
perior to peaſe. _ | | | 7 
In 22 Sc. 1766, having a large number of 
hogs fattening, I purchaſed various kinds of food for 
them, which were given them, ſome alone, and 
others mixt together, to diſcover which fattened them 
cheapeſt and quickeſt; this being in the opinion of 
ſome, a fairer way of diſcovering the nature of every 
kind of food, than the other method. 


Ex. III. Seventy nogs, from ſeven to four- 
teen ſtone lean, eat in ſeven days, after nine days 
DOG ' A 3 We» 4 ICT TREE 


fattening. 


aq 2 (2138p 8 2915 By 209 XI 
I quarter, beans BHO SI I 20D 2g ES 
7 quarters, 2 buſhels, peaſe, ground 10 17 6 


3quarters, 5 buſhels, 27. 75. per diem. 16 19 4 
Exp. IV. Eighty-eight hogs eat in twelve C4 
B | 


&K St 4 8. 4. 
1 6 buck-wheat - - rns 
o 2 peale-meal - - 0 8 © 
1 3 bran 25 - e 5 @ 
3 3 > ors 


- Exe. v. The ſame hogs eat the next day 
. l TIL n 


2 quarters of white peaſe - 3 o 
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I quarter of peaſe . - 1 10 
2 buſhels of buck- wheat 0 


From this day's quantity, I ſhould think they ei- 
ther did not like the buck-wheat ſo well as the peaſe, 
or the buck-wheat is 4 much more filling food; but 
two quarters of peaſe was the greateſt quantity of 
that grain they eat in one day, during the whole fat- 
tening. | 71 n F | 


Exr. VII. The next day they eat two quarters of 
buck-wheat, 11. 16. | 471 

This days fattening is in ſome meaſure 4 proof 
that buck-wheat is an agreeable food to them, ſince 
they eat as large a quantity as of peaſe; but they 
ought to have as much more of it, if the proportion 
lies in the weight and price. | | 


Exe. VIII. The next day they eat two quarters 
and a-half of peaſe-meal, buck-wheat flour, and pol- 
lard mixed, the proportion 13 5. 4 d. per quarter 11. 
135. 4d. 


Exe, IX. The next ſeven days they = ; >» 
| | | & . 

22 quarters and half of the above mix- 
ture, at 13s. 4d. per quarter 32 
1 quarter and half of buck-wheat © 18 © 
THT © = '- - "2 57 © 
3 quarters and half is 2 J. gs. per day 17 5 0 
The quantity the hogs eat of this mixture, and 
their thriving extremely well with it, is a ſtrong proof 
11 that 
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that the different qualities of the ſeveral grains being 
finally incorporat 


in the mixture of their flour, 
contributed much to the forwarding of their fatten- 
ing ; and the proportions ſhew that te 

when fed with one only. 


Exe, X. The next day 


: J. d. 
1 quarter of buck-wheat - 618 O 
7 buſhels of peaſe = 1x 7 0 


2 5 © 
Exe. XI. The next day 
* * x J. $ 
1 quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe - 2 5 0 


Exe. XII. The next day 


„ 
I quarter 4 buſhels of peſe 2 5 0 
1 buſhel of buck-wheat . -. 0 2 3 
h 1 gp 
Exe. XIII The next eighteen days they eat 
LNA A. 
| 7 quarters 1 buſhel of peaſe-meal 39 © o 
6 quarters of barley ' - = 71 4 0 
1 quarter 1 buſhel buck-wheat flour 18; 176 
1 quarter 4 buſhels of renee 22 '5 0 
1 pong whe bran * @-<Þ-4 


2 Qrs. 1 bufhel is 2 J. 15s. per day 49 16 10 


The difference of two quarters and three and a 
half, in Exp. IX. is remarkable, and ſeems to prove, 
that the hogs eat by weight and value, and not by 
meaſure: the quantities are very different, but the 
Vol. IV. D d prices 


y eat more than 


, — : X tone 
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priets do not vary equally, No. 10, 11, 12, are 
wödie grain, at — pounds per day. 70 is all 
ground, and they cat ten pounds a day more; from 
hich Iconclude that the meal en much the beſt. 


Exp. XIV. The next day they eat 1 i quarter 4 
_— of peaſe-meal 2 J. 6 . l. 


© . XV. The next day they © eat 1 1 5 
Wr peaſe- meal 2 J. 105. 4d. 

8 Exe; XVI. The next day they's eat 1 quarter / 
buſhels of peaſe-meal 21. 18 $. 


Ex XVAL The next three days they eat 
3 x 191161 for 4. d. 
5 quarters 2 byſhels W 9 2 9 
1 quarter 4 buſhels is 2 l. 14 l. 3 d. per day. 


Exe XVII. They next . 
ch peas ment L. 765: 


j—ͤ]U]—D—ü—äʒ' — FH—T— — — 


From all theſe trials, it appears, that the meal is 
better than the 1 grain. 


Kee." XIX In — 1768, I confined three 
== te different ſtyes, and fed them thus, No. 1. 
with peaſe, 2. with beans, and 3. with barley, to ſee 
which pork was beſt and firmeſt. They were in every 
reſpect as equal in ſe and ſort as poſſible. 

No. g. The whiteſt, fat and firm, and well. taſted 
meat. 1. The next in whiteneſs, and en firm. 


2. Very dark and ill taſted, but firm. 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


It appears from theſe experiments, that pollard 
alone (at the preceding prices) is a cheaper food than 
peaſe alone. 


That boiled carrots is much the moſt profitable 
food that has been tried. 


| 8 buck-wheat is a more profitable food than 
peaſe. 5 

That ſeveral kinds of food mixed, is better than 
being given alone. | ; 

That the meal of any one, or of various kinds of 
grain, is better and more profitable than the whole 
grain, mixed or alone. 


That peaſe and barley are a much ſweeter food 
than beans. 


The above experiments are humbly ſubmitted to 


the Society, not as perfect, but rather as a mark of 
the author's wiſhes to be uſeful. He will not be diſ- 


appointed to find that others have been more accurate 
and attentive than himſelf. 


ARTHUR YoUNG. 


END of the TüigD Volume. 
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